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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following report is written partly from personal observation during 
a tour through some of the Chinese-Shan States with Mr. Warry and the 
Chinese Deputies, and~partly from native information gathered at Bhamo, 
Saddn, and other places. It is intended only to convey information of military 
value, and does not enter into commercial or historical questions. All official 
reports and accounts of European travellers bearing on the subject have also 
been examined, so as to check or add to the information collected, and to make 
the report ‘as complete an account as possible of all that is at present known 
of the country dealt with. The information which may be considered reliable 
1s always distinguished from that which depends on native inforination, the 
latter being printed in smaller type. A rough map on a scale of 8 miles tol 
inch accompanies this repart, and is intended to give a general view of the 
country reported on, to show clearly the main roads, ‘and to give approximate- 
ly the distribution of the three principal nationalities which inhabit this part 
of China, namely, the Chinese, the Shans, and the Kachins. A map partly 
from surveys and partly compiled from native information is now being pre- 
pared ona scale of 2 miles to 1 inch, and will be issued within three or four 
months. 


With regard to the reliability of the native sntarmation: it has in most 
eases been obtained from Chinese-Shans and has wherever possible been check- 
ed by two or three different informants. It is probably correct in its main lines, 
but it must not be taken as absolutely accurate in details, more especially it 
would bea mistake to place too much reliance on those of the plans of towns 
which are taken from native information. In the map, with points on all — 
sides such as Manwaing, Momien, the [ron Bridge over the Salween, and Sefang 
approximately fixed, there is no room for any very large error, but still the 
places not actually surveyed are only put in by the distances and directions 


-obtained from natives, and may often be some miles out of their proper places. 


Much more information could be collected in Bhamo.by an Intelligence Offi- 


eer stationed there in the cold weather, which would: check and add to what 


has been got together in this report, especially as to the States which lie along 
the Salween near the Iron Bridge. Probably much might also be done by as- 
cending the high peaks along the frontier range in the neighbourhood of Sadén. 
From these, if cleared of jungle, a good view would almost certainly be obtained 
into China towards Momien, and many points might be fixed in a part of the 
country which is now a blank except where roughly filled in from native in- — 
formation. Much more might also be learnt about the States and districts in 
this neighbourhood from the Kachins and Chinese-Shans wae inhabit this part 
of the country. 
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Respecting the part of China which lies to the east of the Salween nothing 
is to be learnt at Bhamo. At present we are in almost complete ignorance of the 
Chinese districts and Shan States, which stretch down near our frontier, from 
Yungchangfu to Mong Lem and Keng Hung. A great deal of information 
might be gathered about this country by an Intelligence Officer‘at Keng Tung, 
where there is a large population of Chinese-Shans and where many Chinese 
and Chinese-Shan traders arrive every cold weather. 


H. R. DAVIES, Captain, 


RANGOON : . Oxfordshire Light Infantry, 
The 23rd July 1894.5. Staff Captain, Intelligence Branch. 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 


{ 


English. Chinese. Shan. 


‘S) Teoneecoes | EEE 


Quai 


Mong sas 


{ CHENG (GENERAL WORD). 
First class—Sen 


Town di Second class—Fu , 
Third class—Cho Se or Ving tse 


Fourth class—Hting 


District or State : 


Village es .. | Chai sd .. | Man ie sat Mare, Mareng, or Ka- 
htawng. 

River bee | ied a } Nam or Lam ... | Hka. 

Hill ies ... | Shan ae ... | Loi Je .. | Pum. 

Marsh or lake .-. | Htan ess ... | Nawng or Lawng __.... | Nawng. 


Note.—The Shans cannot pronounce “‘sh” and turn it into “hs.”” The “hk” of the Chinese-Shans is 
identical with the sound transliterated “‘h”’ in Chinese. The Chinese-Shans cannot pronounce the ‘ hk”’ 
of the Chinese and Kachina, and turn it iuto their own more guttural sound. They also confuse the letters 
“1” and ‘n” together very much, and cannot pronounce “g”" “d” or “b,” which they turn into ‘“ k,” 
“tt” and “p.” The Kachins cannot pronounce the Shan “h” and turn it into “hk.” The Chinese and 
Kachins cannot pronounce the Shan ‘“s”’ and turn into * ch,” the letter transliterated “8s” in Chinese and 
Kachin being the sume as the Shan ‘‘hs.” These facts will account for many variations in spelling met 
with in different reports, for instance the Shan ‘‘ Nawngsang”’ becomes in Chinese-Shan ‘* Lawngsang ”’ 
and in Chinese “ Lungechang.” The Shan * Hona” becomes *“‘ Hkona” in the mouth of a Kachin, the 
Chinese ‘ Shachai ’ becomes ‘‘ Hsachai ” in Shan. 


I.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF COUNTRY. 


THE country described in this report is intended to include all the part of 
China that would be first encountered by a force advancing from Bhamo and 
Northern Burma generally against Yiinnan. It takes in the country between 
the Burma-China frontier and the river Salween, beginning from about the 23°45’ 
parallel and being carried northward up to latitude 25°80’ or a little higher, 
so as to include the roads that lead from Myitkyina and Sadoén to Momien 
and other places to the north of it. From East to West it is included between 
longitudes 97° and 99°. 

This country is watered by three main rivers, the Taping, the Shweli, and 
the Salween, which in this part of their course run at first in a southerly direc- 
tion, and then bend round more to the south-west. They are separated from 
each other by mountainous tracts of country varying from 20 to 40 miles across, 
while to the west the Taping is again separated from the Irrawaddy valley by an 
average width of 40 miles of hills. A part of this latter tract between the 
Taping and Irrawaddy is also dealt with, so as to include Sama Pa, Mong Ka, 
and other Chinese places which lie near the headwaters of tributaries of the 
Irrawaddy. 

To take first the rivers. The Taping, the Shweli, the Salween, and their ~ 
tributaries appear to be very similar in their general characteristics. Their 
courses consist of a succession of narrow gorges where the river is much con- 
tracted, very deep, and has a strong current, opening out every few miles into 
valleys from 5 to 20 miles long and 2 to 6 or 8 miles broad. These plains are 
generally all under cultivation, and it is in tbem that a great part of the popu- 
lation is to be found living in villages running all down the valley, sometimes 
nearly joining each other and rarely separated from the next village by more 
than a mile or two. A noticeable feature in many of these valleys is the low 
grassy spurs which run down for a mile or two from the foot of the hills on 
each side to the paddy-fields : these, though so level that they may be consider- 
ed as part of the plain, cannot be irrigated, and are generally thinly covered 
with grass, though occasionally made use of to grow pineapples, ground-nuts, 
and other vegetables. | 

These plains in the part of the country here dealt with are chiefly inhabited 
by Chinese-Shans,* but in the more northerly part of it, where the elevation of 
the valleys is higher, they are peopled by Chinamen, for instance, at Momien, 
Hkuyong, &c. The Chinese leave these fertile plains to the Shans, because 
they lie so low that Ytnnanese Chinamen cannot stand the climate. The latter 
do not as a rule like living at an elevation of less than 5,000 feet, and in some 
States, such as Mong Hkwan, the rich valley is inhabited by Shans, while the 
comparatively barren hills are cultivated by Chinese. 

Each of these little valleys is as a rule a district or State of itself, ruled, 
if Chinese, by an official under Momien or Longling; or, if Shan, by its own 
Sawbwa, the ruler in each case generally having authority over the hills which 
surround him as well as over the plain itself. 

The whole of this country is under the Chinese official at Yungchangfu, 
and it is divided into two smaller districts each under a Mandarin, whose head- 
quarters are at Momien and Longling (Moéng Long), respectively. 

Under Momien are the following Shan States :— 


1, Sansi or Chansi. 5. Hohsa. 

2. Mong Hti or Nantien. 6. Lahsa. 

3. Mong Na or Kangai. 7. Mong Wan or Lungch’uan, 
4, Santa or Chanta. 8. Méng Mow. 


The district also includes all the country to the west of the Shweli, and a 
small strip on the east of that river, and comprises the Chinese districts of 


* The Hohsa and Lahsa valleys are inhabited by Nga changs, who in dress and customs closely resemble 
the Chinese-Shans. 
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o*. Wicuions ! Tariaha, and Silien to the north, and the mixed Chinese and Shan 
district* of Lungchiang or Méng Hwe on the Shweli. 
The Longling district comprises the following Shan States :—- 
1. Méng Hk6 or Luchiang. | 2. Méng Hkwan or Mangshih. 
3. Sefang or Chefang. 


It also comprises the greater part of the country between the Shweli and 
the Salween, including the Chinese districts of Ching An Saw, Hwangts’ao Pa, 
Paugmai, Yunghtao, Manlao, Mashangshu, and Htangtzitsai. 

The following are the districts and States which will be found described in 
the Gazetteer, beginning from the west, and working down the rivers, gradually 
eastward :— 

I,.—On tributaries of the Irrawaddy. 


(1) Méng Kaand Ssutien (Chinese). | (2) Méong Tien (Chinese). 
(3) Sama Pa (Chinese). 
IT.—On the Taping. 


(1) Tancha or Chancha (Chinese). (4) Sansi (Shan). 
(2) Hkuyong (Chinese). (5) Méng Na (Shan). 
(8) Sinna or Chinna Pa (Shan). (6) Santa (Shan), 

(7) Manwaing (Chinese and Shan). 


On the Nam Hti (the eastern branch of the Taping), and its tributaries — 
(1) Méng Pong (Chinese). (3) Momien or T’engyueh 
(2) Miennang and Mients’ing (Chinese). 

(Chinese). (4) Mong Hti (Shan). 
On the Nam Hsa, a tributary of the left bank of the Taping — 
(1) Hohsa (Ngachang). | (2) lLahsa (Ngachang), 
On the Shweli— 
(1) Méng Hwe or Lungchiang (2) Méng Yang (Shan). 
(Chinese and Shan). (3) Mong Mow (Shan). 
On a tributary of the right bank of the Shweli— 
(1) Silien (Chinese). 
On a tributary of the left bank of the Shweli— 
(1) Ching An Saw or Ming Nim (Chinese), 
On the Hwachiao Ha, a tributary of the left bank of the Shweli— 
(1) Longling or Mong Long (Chinese). 
On the Nam Hiim, a tributary of the right bank of the Shweli— 
(1) Mong Hiim (Shan). 
On the Nam Hkwan, a tributary of the left bank of the Shweli— 
(1) Mong Hkwan and Méng Chi (Shan). 
(2) Sefang (Shan). 
On the Salween. 
(1) Mong Nawngyang (Shan). | (2) Méng Hko (Shan). 

Though these plain districts are the most important and thickly populated, 
and are as a rule the residences of the officials and Sawbwas, yet the hills which 
surround them also support a considerable population. The inhabitants of the 
more northern and eastern of these mountainous tracts are Chinamen with a 
few Lisaws scattered about. While to the south and westward towards the 
Burmese frontier the bulk of the population is Kachin, with a few Lisaws and 
Palaungs. 

The two latter tribes, however, with the Hsangst who are found in Mong 
Hti, are insignificant in numbers and influence and the hills are practically 


* This district has now no Shan Sawbwa, and is therefore not a Shan State. 

f The Hsanys or Ts’angs are atribe that have not yet been described. They are said to be fairly 
numerous in Mong Hti, and to have arrived there a generation or two ago from somewhere in the east 
where they formerly had a king whose capital was destroyed by the Chinese. The men wear pigtails and 
dress and look like Chinamen, and are very tall, big men. ‘The women also wear pigtails and high turbans, 
like the Shan women, but their petticoats differ from the Shan dark blue garment, being striped with red 
and otber colours. They have a distinct language of their own, in which “tsa tsa’’ means “ to eat rice.” 
This information is all from Mong Hti Shans, and may not be very reliable. 
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divided between the Chinese and the Kachins. Roughly speaking the line 
which divides these two races may be taken as the main or western branch of 
the Taping from its source down to Santa, thence across in a south-westerly 
direction dividing Méng Hiim and Mong Hkwan on the north from Hohsa, © 
Mong Wan, and Sefang to the south. To the north and east of this line the 
country is peopled by Chinese, while to the south and west of it the inhabitants 
are Kachins, though there are some isolated communities of Chinamen living 
west of the Taping. On the 8 mile to 1 inch map that accompanies this 
report, the distribution of the different nationalities is roughly shown, the 
Lisaws, Palaungs, and Hsangs being disregarded as unimportant while the 
Ngachangs of Hohsa and Lahsa are shown as Shans. These mountain ranges 
in the lower part of the country near the Irrawaddy do not asa rule exceed 
5,000 feet or so in height, though there are isolated peaks of 7,000 feet and 
more. Further north they gradually increase in size, and at Momien the height 
of the valley is 5,600 feet, while the hills to the east, north, and west of it rise 
toa height of probably 8,000 or 10,000 feet, while Sabu Pum on the Burmese 
frontier has been estimated at 13,000 feet, though it has not been accurately 
measured. The lower ranges to the south are as a rule covered with thick 
jungle, but in China even as far south as the hills bordering the Méng Wan 
valley, there is not much tree forest, the top of the range being generally cover- 
ed with jungle, while the lower slopes are bare or covered with grass. 


II.— INHABITANTS. 


The different tribes inhabiting this part of the country are fairly well 
known, and it will only be necessary to give a short account of them, showing 
how they would affect military operations. 

The Chinese would be the most formidable from a military point of view. 
Many of them have guns, and all men with guns are liable to be called on by 
the Chinese Government to serve in case of war. The Yitinnanese Chinaman 
has not, I believe, a great reputation as a soldier compared with the more war- 
like inhabitants of Hunan, Hupeh, and Northern China, but it would be a mis- 
take to overlook altogether the trouble that they might give us if we invaded 
China. Knowing the country, and accustomed as they are to making long 
marches in the hills, they would be very useful auxiliaries to the Chinese troops, 
and might give us a lot of trouble by stockading roads, cutting away hill paths, 
and attacking columns on the march from the jungle, adopting in fact the 
tactics of the Kachins, with the additional point in their favour of better guns 
and better organization. Where they are settled in the valleys the Chinese 
generally build their houses of soft bricks, and almost invariably have a brick 
wall or some sort of defence round them. The hill Chinamen build their houses 
of wood in much the same way as the Kachins, except that they are generally 
built on the ground, not raised off it as are those of the latter. The smaller hill 
villages have generally no stockades, but the larger ones are often surrounded 
by brick walls. 

The Kachins are, next to the Chinese, the most formidable fighting race in 
this country. Inourencounters with them we have owing to superior organiza- 
tion and very often to our having superior numbers on our side, been generally 
able to get the best of them in the end. But they have certainly shown them- 
selves good at their own particular method of jungle-fighting, and nearly always 
inflict greater loss in killed and wounded on us than wedoon them. This is 
not owing to any extraordinary amount of courage on their part, but to the fact 
that they are man for man quicker in their movements and quicker at seeing 
the rivht place to go to, and the right thing to do, in fact, better at jungle- 
fightiuy than the men they have usually found opposed tothem, As all.fight- 
ing in Yiinnan and on the borders of Burma generally will take place in a 
hiliy and very often in a jungly country, it would seem very important thata 
large part of our native troops for service in that direction should be Gurkhas 
or men of that type who understand jungle-fighting, and would beat the 
Kachins or Hill Chinamen at their own game. 
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What the attitude of the Kachins would be if we invaded Yunnan it would 
be difficult to forecast, They do not like the Chinamen, but they probably 
hate us more. The Chinese leave them alone, but we are always bothering 
them for tribute, and do not let them loot caravans and murder traders as much 
as they would like. It would not be safe to calculate on their remaining quict. 
They would probably oppose us, not from love of the Chinese, but from un- 
willingness to come under our rule. 

The Kachins live entirely in the hills in large wooden houses raised off the 
ground. The houses in a village are often much scattered so that villages 
occupy a large space. They are never stockaded except when an attack is 
expected. 

The Shans of this part of the country are almost entirely the Chinese-Shans, 
or as they call themselves the Northern Shans (Tai No). They dress in blue 
turbans, blue coats and short blue trowsers of the same sort that are worn by 
Yiinnanese Chinamen, and many of them have a considerable intermixture of 
Chinese blood in them. They are governed by their own hereditary Chiefs or 
Sawbwas, many of whom are of Chinese extraction, though they have now be- 
come practically Shans. 

Occupying as they do all the valleys in the country which would first be 

entered by a force advancing from Bhamo into Yiinnan, they form an import- 
ant element in the population. ‘They are an essentially peaceable people, 
possessed of little courage and no warlike instincts. ‘They have so long been 
subject to either Burma or China that they have little sense of patriotism, and 
only want to be left alone to cultivate and trade in peace. ‘They do not like the 
Chinese. Possibly they do not like us any better, but they certainly would not 
think it worth while to fight us in order to keep up Chinese rule over them- 
selves. They would probably have no wish to fight us and even if they did 
wish to do so, so unwarlike are they that they would not be able to do much 
against us. As long as our advance lay through Shan States our progress 
would be easy. 
_ The Shans always live in the elevated valleys, never in the hills. Their 
houses are as a rule built of wood, and the villages are often, but not always, 
surrounded by a bank two or three feet high anda high bamboo hedge, making 
it difficult to enter the village except by one of the gates, while the bank could 
be used as a breastwork to fire over. 


The Lisaws or Yawyins who call themselves Lisu live in hills, generally 
over 5,000 feet high. They often live in the same villages as hill Chinamen, 
and build their houses in the same way. They are specially numerous in 
Tancha (Chancha), Mong Ka, and Mong Tien, but are not found together in 
very large communities. They are not warlike, and are of little importance 
from a military point of view. 


The Achangs or Ngachangs inhabit the valleys of Hohsa and Lahsa and 
are found nowhere else. Though a distinct race with a distinct language, they 
have now become Buddhists and have adopted Shan customs to such an extent 
that they can scarcely be distinguished from the latter race, and are often called 
Hohsa Shans. Like the Shans they are a peaceable race and would probably 
not fight. 

Their houses are generally built of soft bricks, and are not as a rule stock- 
aded, though they might be defended by making loopholes in the walls which 
often surround their houses. 


The Palaungs, who call themselves Rumai, are another quiet peaceable 
race who are found scattered about in the hills among the Chinese and Kachins. 
In some places also they live in the valleys or near the foot of the hills mixed 
up with the Shans. They are specially numerous on the Shweli at the western 
end of Sefang. 

They build their houses of wood in an oval shape, and seldom stockade 
their villages. They are of no military importance, and in this part of the 
country have little influence, surrounded as they are by more powerful neigh- 
bours. 
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The Hsangs or Ts’angs (see foot-note page 2) live in the hills and at the foot 
of the hills in Méng Hti. They are said to be very big men and to resemble 
Chinamen in feature and dress. They are a small tribe of no importance. 

The Panthays* or Chinese-Mahomedans are in a great minority compared 
with the real Chinese, but small communities of them are to be found at 
Monien and other places. In Talifu and elsewhere east of the Salween they 
are more numerous. In them we should probably find men really ready to do 
everything to help us against the Chinese. If they were not strong enough to 
rise in rebellion, they would be of much use to us as spies and guides. 


ITI.—CLIMATE. 


The climate of the Shan States and Kachin hills which is the first country 
which a force advancing on Yiinnan would pass through is now well known. 
The rains which set in well towards the end of May and last till October render 
the country somewhat unhealthy and make the roads nearly impassable, so that 
military operations from the 1st June to 31st October would be very difficult if 
not impossible. For the remaining seven months of the year the tempera- 
ture is never excessive, and from November to February it is pleasantly cool 
even when marching all day. At night it is always cool, and often cold, the 
thermometer frequently going below freezing point. Further on in the higher 
altitudes of Yiinnan, the cold is greater and frosts more frequent. Snow is 
said to fall sometimes, but it does not appear to lie deep, and no difficulties 
would be experienced from this cause. 

Sleeping without tents, in rough huts put up on the camping-ground, two 
blankets and a great-coat are none too much covering at night, and in the 
colder parts of Yiinnan probably three blankets would be necessary. . 


IV.—SUPPLIES. 


Beef, paddy, and rice are the staple supplies of all the part of the country 
dealt with. 

To take the regular articles of ration served out :— 

I.—British Troops. 

1. Bread.—No flour is obtainable except possibly at large towns like 
Momien. Wheat is very little grown in this part of China. Biscuits or flour 
would have to be carried. 7 

2. Meat.—Bullocks and buffaloes are obtainable everywhere in sufficien 
quantities for meat, and further on in China goats and sheep are to be got in the 
hills. Troops could live on the country as far as meat is concerned, though 
it might be advisable to carry two or three days’ supply of tinned meat to meet 
emergencies. 

3. Vegetables.—Vegetables such as mustard grown long and eaten green, 
pumpkins, onions, and tomatoes are to be got among the Shans and Chinese, but 
not in very large quantities, except perhaps at Momien and other large places. 
It would be necessary to carry preserved potatoes. 


4. Rice.—Could always be got. It would not be necessary to carry any. 
5. Tea. 

- le ; —Could not as a rule be got in sufficient quantities, and 
8. Sait ; should be carried. Coffee is unknown. 

9. Pepper. 


Native Troops. 


1. Rice.—Could always be got, and need not be carried, but it would be 
necessary to have transport enough to carry two or three days’ rice to eat while 


* Besides the Panthays, the only other race from whom we could expect active assistance against the 
Chinese are the Lahus or Muhsés who do not live in the country dealt with in this report, but inhabit the 
Shunningfa and Puerh districts. They have been for several years and are still fighting with the Chinese, 
and many of them are consequently emigrating into Keng Tung and other British Shan States. 
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crossing mountainous country from one plain to another, as large supplies 
could only be got in the valleys. 


2. Alta. 

3. Dall. —Are not procurable, and would always have to be carri- 
4, Ghee. ed. Flour might be procurable in Momien. 

5. Amchur. 

6. Salt. 

7. Goor. — Exist in the country, but large supplies of them could not 
8. Chillies. be depended on, and it would be safer to carry them. 

9. Turmeric. 


10. Meat.—Sheep and goats would be procurable six or seven days’ march 
into China. Beef is obtainable everywhere. Pork is always obtainable from 
Kachins, Chinese, and Chinese-Shans. | 


ll. Vegetables.—Would be obtainable occasionally in sufficient quantities. 
Animals’ rations. 
1. Gram.—Is not procurable anywhere. 


2. Paddy.—Is obtainable everywhere. Mules and ponies in Burma and 
China are usually fed on paddy, and it would not be necessary to carry any 
grain ration. 

3. Grass.—Grass is usually easily obtainable, but some plains, for instance, 
Mong Wan, Hohsa, and Lahsa, are very bare in the hot weather and grass would 
have to be brought from 2 or 3 miles off on the hills. The animals in these 
plains are often fed on straw. Further on into China the country is said to be 
much barer, and in March, April, and May there might be a difficulty about 
grass in some places, though as mules are bred all over this part of the country 
there cannot be any large tract without grass. 


Fuel.—In some of the Shan plains fuel has to be brought in from the 
jungle on the hills 2 or 3 miles off. On the hills it is generally plentiful near 
the frontier, but further on into China the hills are said to be very bare and it 
might be difficult to get it. 


Indian-corn.—In many Kachin and Chinese villages on the hills Indian- 
corn is grown. 


With regard to the quantity of rice obtainable. During the year 1893, 
1,440,000 lbs. of rice were imported from the Shan States into Bhamo. This 
would have nearly all come from the Namhkam-Mong Mow valley, and it may 
therefore be estimated that one million pounds of rice could be obtained from this 
valley. Namhkam or Selan would be a most important place for the collection 
of supplies, as in addition to this valley, it is close to the Mong Wan plain, and 
has all the resources of Northern Theinni behind it. Besides rice, slaughter 
cattle and paddy could be collected here. 


The Mong Na-Santa plain is another place where supplies could be got 
together, but they would not be obtained in such large quantities as at Nam- 
hkam. This plain is moreover two days’ march into China, and its resources 
would not therefore be available quite at the commencement of a campaign, 
but if an advance was made by this main trade route on Momien a base at 
Mong Na would be able to get considerable supplies together. 


Other places where large supplies would probably be obtainable are at 
Momien and at Mong Hkwan (Mangshih). The latter State should be very 
useful to a column advancing on the Iron Bridge over the Salween. If a garri- 
son was left at Longling, it would be able to collect supplies from Méng Hkwan, 
which is only one day’s march off. 

In an advance from Myitkyina on Momien supplies would be somewhat 
dificult to obtain before reaching Momien itself, as Sansi is a poor State, 
though capable of supplying beef, paddy, and rice toa force marching through it. 

More details about supplies are given in the Gazetteer of Towns under 
each separate place. 
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V.—TRANSPORT. 


The transport used on the border and in Yinnan is chiefly mules and bul- 
locks, the former being used by Chinamen, and the latter by Shans, and toa 
lesser extent by Kachins. Elephants do not exist in China. They are obtaina- 
ble from Burma, but probably would not be much used in an expedition into 
Yiinnan, as mules and bullocks are on the whole far more useful and are easily 
obtainable in large numbers. Failing other transport, coolies could be got from 
among the Chinese-Shans. 

Mules are very plentiful among the Chinese throughout Yiinnan. During 
the year 1893 20,000 loaded mules came into Bhamo, These were not of course 
all separate animals, as many of them may have made the journey to Bhamo and 
back several times in the year. The majority of them came from Momien and 
other places to the west of the Salween, though some were from Yungchangfu, 
Talifu, &c. Taking 15,000 as the number of mules from the west of the Sal- 
ween, and supposing that each mule did the journey backwards and forwards 
into Bhamo five times in a year, this would give 3,000 mules. But at least as 
many more must be added for mules that do not go into Bhamo, but go eastward to 
Yungchangfu and Talifu, northward to Likiang, and westward to the Jade Mines 
and Hukong valley. This would then give a total of 6,000 mules in the country 
west of the Salween, and it is probable that this estimate is considerably under the 
mark, and that quite 10,000 pack mules exist in this part of the country. Though 
there are such large numbers, it is very doubtful whether in case of war with 
China, many of them would be at first obtainable. The Chinese would no doubt 
stop any mules crossing the border, and as the country nearest the frontier is 
inhabited by Kachins and Shans who do not own mules, it would not be possible 
owing to the distance to capture any large number by raids across the border 
with small forces. At the beginning of the expedition we should, therefore, as 
far as the supply of Chinese mules was concerned, be dependent on any cara- 
vans that we might be able to catch inside our own territory after the declaration 
of war. If war had been impending for some days, it is possible that every 
Chinese mule might have cleared out of Bhamo, though if there were any cara- 
vans to the west of the Irrawaddy at the Jade Mines or the Hukong valley, it 
ought to be easy to cut them off where they crossed the river on their return. 
Also if there were caravans in Bhamo with Panthay (¢.e., Chinese-Mahomedan) 
drivers, it is possible they might voluntarily remain within our border, and offer 
their mulesto us. Still it would certainly not be safe to count on being able to 
obtain any Chinese mules at all at the beginning of a campaign. As we ad- 
vanced into Yiinnan, no doubt we should capture considerable numbers. In the 
event of our being able to cut off any caravans at first, and in connection with 
the mules we should probably be able to sieze afterwards, another difficulty 
would arise. It would certainly not be safe to have Chinese drivers, as large 
guards would have to be told off to watch them. Chinese-Shans who understood 
mules might be obtainable, but probably not in sufficient numbers. We should 
probably have to hand the mules over to the Government transport drivers, who 
would be quite ignorant of the somewhat complicated arrangement of leather 
thongs by which the Chinese attach the loads to the saddles. This is a thing 
that requires teaching and cannot be learnt straight off. If it were possible, it 
would seem very desirable that all transport drivers and all troops in Burma 
should be instructed in this. If it was taught in transport classes, a certain 
amount of knowledge about it would be disseminated.* 

Bullocks.—I£ Chinese mules could not at first be obtained, the Government 
mules would probably have to be largely supplemented by bullocks. Of these 
about 16,000 arrived in Bhamo during the year 1893 from the Kachin hills and 
the Northern Shan States. Those from the Northern Shan States were more 
numerous than those from the Kachin hills, so taking 9,000 as coming from the 
Shan States, and supposing each bullock to come in nine times in the year, this 
drivers regularly for all Government transport mules in Burma. Chinese drivers could not be trusted in a 


war einai China, and the sort of men who come as drivers from the Punjaub have not brains enough for 
@ work. 
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would give 1,000 bullocks. These are almost all from the Namhkam valley, 
and the trade return, though it professes to put separately all bullocks coming 
from China, must also include under the head of the Northern Shan States the 
bullocks which come from the Chinese-Shan State of Mong Mow. Inthe return 
for the year not a single bullock is shown as coming by the Sawadi route from 
China, and as owing to a quarrel that the Mong Mow people have with the 
Lena Kachins on the more northerly routes, most of the Mong Mow caravans 
do come by this Sawadi road, the return is probably wrong. It is impossible to 
tell a Méng Mow from a Namhkam Shan, and no doubt the Mong Mow men 
report themselves to the trade return clerk at Bhamo as having come from Nam- 
hkam. A thousand separate bullocks may then be taken as the number coming 
from the Méng Mow-Namhkam valley in a year, but owing to the abovemen- 
tioned quarrel with the Lena Kachin Sawbwa, Palaungtu, who hasa great part 
of the country on the Lena-'Tuku routes under him, Mong Mow traders do not 
come in to Bhamo so much as the Namhkam bullock men, but, prefer trading 
with Sefang, Mong Hkwan, Mong Cheng, and other places, so that a good 
many more must be added to the 1,000 animals estimated above. As a safe 
estimate it may be taken that at least 1,000 pack bullocks are obtainable from 
Mong Mow, Namhkam, and Selan combined, while it is probable that 1,200 or 
1,500 would be available. Méng Mow is of course in China, but lying as it does 
so close to Namhkam, even with a small force from the latter place it would be 
possible to capture all the bullocks available in Méng Mow, and probably the 
Mong Mow Shans would be make no resistance, but would willingly hire their 
bullocks and drivers to us. Besides the animals that would thus be obtained 
locally, bases at Namhkam and Selan would have the whole of North Theinni be- 
hind them to draw on for bullocks. The capital of Theinniis only four marches 
from Namhkam, and there and elsewhere large numbers would be available. 

To the north-east of the Mong Mow-Namhkam valley, in Sefang and Mong 
Hkwan there are fairly large numbers of bullocks, and it is possible that a raid 
from Namhkam or Selan might be able to capture some from Sefang, but it 
would hardly be safe to count on getting any from this direction. 

The Mong Wan plain, however, is within two marches of Namhkam and 
could be reached in one long march from Selan, and bullocks ought to be ob- 
tainable from there, In 1893 only 672 bullocks are reported as entering Blhamo 
from China. Probably nearly all these are from Mong Wan, but considering 
the number of times a bullock might go into Bhamo and back in a year, this 
would not represent a very large number of individual animals. The Mong 
Wan Shans, however, have a great dread of the Kachins, and nearly every Mong 
Wan caravan reaches Bhamo under the protection of some Kachin Sawbwa and 
accompanied by Kachins as well as Shans, so probably these are entered in the 
trade returns as Kachin caravans. There are not so many bullocks in the Méng 
Wan valley as in the Mong Mow-Namhkam plain, but probably 500 could be 
obtained. 

In many of the Kachin villages near the trade routes between Bhamo and 
China to the south of the Taping there are a good many bullocks, and taking 
only the villages within four or five marches of Bhamo probably 500 bullocks 
might be obtained from this source with about 8 days’ notice. With regard to 
drivers for the bullocks, probably the Chinese-Shan drivers from Méng Mow 
and Mong Wan could be trusted not todesert, and only a small guard over them 
would be required, as they have no love for the Chinese. If it was considered 
better to employ only our own subjects, there would be no difficulty in getting 
men with a knowledge of bullocks from Bhamo itself, from the neighbouring 
Kachin hills, and from Namhkam and Theinni. 

The total number of bullocks likely to be obtained would then be :— 


From Namhkam, Selan, and Méng Mow “a w» 1,000 
From Méng Wan si bes ie cos 500 
From Kachin hills es oe i eos 500 


Total ee. 2,000 
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Besides these several hundreds more could be collected at Namhkam from 
other districts in North Theinni. 

Coolies.—Other transport failing, it might be necessary to employ coolies. 
Large numbers of Chinese-Shans and Kachins are in Bhamo all the cold season 
working as coolies, and probably 200 or 300 men could be raised. ‘The Chinese- 
Shans, if placed under a small guard, could be trusted not to desert, as they would 
have no particular feeling in favour of the Chinese, and have not the courage 
to run away if they know that in doing so they would be fired at. Chinese 
coolies would be untrustworthy, and should not be taken. Kachin and Shan 
coolies would not as a rule have to have any rationing arrangements made for 
them. When halting in thickly populated plains, the inhabitants could be 
made to feed them and to supply them with one or two days’ rice to carry them 
over the hilly country which might have to be crossed before entering another 
plain. 

From the Namhkam; Selan, and Mong Mow States from 500 to 1,000 Shan 
coolies could be obtained, and from Mong Wan 200 or 300 more. Many of 
them would probably not come willingly, and with only a small garrison at 
Namhkam, it might be difficult to collect them. 

With respect to the transport available for an advance from Myitkyina or 
elsewhere above Bhamo, the Kachins to the north of the Taping do not keep 
bullocks much, and the chances of obtaining transport to supplement the 
Government animals would depend on being able to cut off Chinese mules re- 
turning from the Jade Mines or the Hukong valley or on making a raid into 
Sansi from Sadén. Neither of these chances could be relied on, and the 
difficulty of getting transport enough would be, until the railway is complet- 
ed to Myitkyina, one of the principal objections to an advance on China from 
the Upper Irrawaddy. 

To summarise shortly the transport available at Bhamo and Namhkam 
within 8 days of the declaration of war :— 

: At BHamo. 


1. Government mules in Bhamo ; and mules, if not required elsewhere, 
could be brought up by river from Shwebo, Mandalay, Myingyan, and other 
places. The numbers available would depend on how many could be sent up 
from below. 

2. Chinese mules.—Possibly from 100 to 500, but it would be impossible 
to rely on getting any at all. 

8. Kachin bullocks.—About 500. 

4, Chinese-Shan and Kachin coolies.—Probably 200 or 300 in the cold 
weather. 

5. Bullocks from Namhkam.—Probably 600 bullocks could be obtained 
in Namhkam in 2 days, and if necessary sent to Bhamo in 6 marches. 


AT NAMHKAM AND SELAN. 


1. Bullocks from Namhkam, Selan, Ming Mow, and Mong Wan.—1,500 
bullocks. Of these 500 might be collected in the first 2 days, and sent to 
Bhamo if necessary. 

2. Bullocks from Theinni State.—With the assistance of the Theinni Saw- 
bwa’s officials 500 or 600 bullocks might be obtained within 8 days, and more 
afterwards. 

8. Coolies from Namhkam, Selan, Mong Mow, and Méng Wan.—From 
700 to 1,200 might be obtained, provided the force at Namhkam was strong 
enough to bring them together. 

The greater part of the transport for the beginning of the advance into 
Yiinnan would therefore probably consist of bullocks collected at Namhkam, 
and for this purpose a considerable force should be placed in Namhkam or Selan 
if war with China seemedimminent. Besides the collection of bullocks, coolies, 
and supplies from Chinese territory, it might be necessary to send bullocks 
under escort to Bhamo. : 

On advancing into China probably considerable numbers of bullocks and 
mules could be captured, and transport difficulties consequently diminished. 
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Water transport.—Steamers belonging to Government and the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company would be available in sufficient numbers to bring up all the 
troops, supplies, &c., required to Bhamo. Above Bhamo, however, it is only 
certain classes of small steamers that can go, and until the railway to Myitkyina 
is open, this would add another difficulty to an advance on China from that 
direction. Except on the Irrawaddy water transport would be little used. 
Boats can ascend the Taping to Myothit, but it takes three days, and it would 
hardly be worth using them. Any numberof boats could be obtained for this 
from the Irrawaddy. On the Taping between Manwaing and Mong Na there 
are probably 50 boats and on the Shweliand Nam Hkwan between Namhkam and 
Sefang are perhaps about 40. These are the only localities where water trans- 
port could be used. 


VI—TELEGRAPH AND SIGNALLING. 


The telegraph.—On our side Bhamo is now in telegraphic communication 
with Mogaung, Myitkyina, Sadén, Sima, Nampaung, and Namhkam. On the 
Chinese side the telegraph has reached Momien, and it is rumoured that the 
Chinese authorities are going to extend it to Nampaung in the cold season of 
of 1894-95. In the interior of China the wire is frequently interrupted and is 
not to be depended on. It is most unlikely that in case of war the telegraph 
at Momien would be of any use for communicating with Pekin, Shanghai, or 
Hongkong. © 

Signalling.—The whole of this part of the country is hilly and well suited 
for signalling, and the heliograph could be largely made use of. A point that 
would ba very useful in an advance from Namhkam on the Salween bridge is 
the hill called Loi Pumchaw (marked 6,026 feet on the survey map), which rises 
above the village of Mawsi, about 16 milesina straight line west of Namhkam. 
This point, which would require clearing, would communicate with Bhamo 
with one intermediate station, and from it Selan, Namhkam, and the hills which 
divide Wanteng from Sefang are visible, and probably it would be possible to 
heliograph direct to the hills which separate Sefang from Mong Hkwan, if the 
distance is not too great. 


VII.—STRATEGICAL CONSIDERATIONS AND LINES OF 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


Necessity of advance into Yiinnan in case of war with China.—In a war 
with China our principal efforts would no doubt be directed against their 
seaport towns, more especially against Pekin, in which direction a successful 
expedition would probably bring the war to a close. A serious invasion 
of China by land would not be contemplated, as even should we get possession 
of Yunnan and one or two of the neighbouring provinces it would not 
seriously cripple the Chinese Government and would not necessarily end the 
war. Had we a European enemy to deal with, and were the north of Burma 
and the Shan States peopled by Englishmen, we should probably adopt a 
purely defensive attitude on the land frontier, and wait for the expeditions sent 
by sea to have their effect. But as matters stand, with the Chinese as an enemy 
and with a frontier some 700 or 800 miles long inhabited by wild tribes with 
no feeling of loyalty towards us, it would be found impossible to stand still and 
wait for the Chinese to come on. Such an attitude would be at once put down 
to fear by the Chinese and everyone else, and they would be encouraged to act 
accordingly. Itis unlikely that there would be any attempt at a serious in- 
vasion of Burma by a Chinese army. It would take them a long time to get 
together sufficient men for such a purpose, and the good communications that 
we now have in Burma would enable us to bring a large force together to 
oppose them before they reached any important place in Burma itself. But 
there are other ways in which they might do usa lot of harm. Such a length 
of land frontier in such a difficult country would be almost impossible to protect 
from raids of bodies of armed Chinese. In Yiinnan guns are now easily got, 
and even breach-loaders are fairly plentiful, and the border Chinese would 
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have little difficulty in making attacks on some of the Shan States and other 
places near the frontier with comparative immunity. Whether the Shans and 
other tribes on the frontier would remain loyal to us under such circumstances 
is a matter of doubt, but about the Kachins there can be no doubt at all. If 
they saw us acting on the defensive, they would at once conclude that the 
Chinese were on the winning side, and assisted by them with arms and joining 
with the Kachins and hill Chinamen on the Chinese side of the border, they 
- eould raise a formidable insurrection all down the northern part of the frontier. 
In every part of Burma, too, if the Chinese could manage to smuggle in arms, 
they would find thousands of men ready to rise if they thought they saw half 
a chance of freeing themselves from British rule. In fact, if the Chinese played 
their cards well, they would succeed in reducing a considerable part of the 
frontier and possibly of Burma itself to the state it was in in 1886, only rather 
worse. 

To prevent this sort of thing happening it would be absolutely necessary to 
take the initiative and advance into Yiinnan, not with the real intention of in- 
vading China but to show at once to the border Chinese and to the Kachins 
and other tribes that we intended to be on the winning side, and to fight the 
Chinese wherever we could find them. 

Points to advance on.—The distance that such an advance should pen- 
etrate into China would depend especially on the rapidity with which success 
was gained at Pekin or at other sea-board towns. But as a first point to 
advance on, the line of the river Salween suggests itself. This is in the part 
of its course which passes through China, a large river only passable at re- 
gular bridges and ferries and therefore easily defended. Moreover, it directly 
blocks the main road from Talifu through Momien on to Bhamo, and 
effectively defends the other main road leading from Yungchangfu southwards 
to the Kunlong ferry, as an army advancing on Burma by this road would have 
the Salween close to its right flank the whole way. This line of the Salween 
would be sufficiently far advanced to show that we meant to attack the Chinese, 
and not to wait for them, while it would be sufficiently near our own base to 
make an advance to this point a fairly easy operation. Moreover, a great part 
of the country that would be passed over is inhabited by Shans who would 
probably not be unfriendly and who, even if they were so, are so unwarlike 
that their unfriendliness would not much matter. This, together with the fact 
that the Salween offers a good line of defence, would enable the expedition to 
be undertaken with a comparatively small force. 

If it became necessary a further advance might be made to the Mekong or 
Cambodia * river, which also offers a good line of defence, but whatever point 
might be ultimately reached, the Salween would be the first objective, and the 
first point to be seized as quickly as possible would be the Iron Bridge,+ which 
_¢rosses this river on the road from Momien to Talifu in the Shan State of Ming 

Hk6, called Luchiang by the Chinese. This point if held would at once cut 
off the retreat of the Chinese troops from Momien and other places near the 
border, and would prevent reinforcements reaching them from Talifu, which is 
the Military Headquarters of Yiinnan province. 


Besides this it would be necessary to seize and hold the town of Momien, 
which is far the largest and most important place west of the Salween, and is 
situated on the main trade route from Burma to China. Of somewhat lesser 
importance is the town of Longling or Méng Long which has under it nearly 
all the country west of the Salween which is not included in the Momien dis- 
trict. : 7 
Lines of advance into China.—It will be necessary then to consider the 
main roads which lead from Burma to these three places, é.¢., Momien, Longling, 
and the Iron Bridge over the Salween. To begin from the north :— 

* Called Ivan San Chiang by the Chinese. 
fT In some maps recently issued two iron britiges are shown crossing the Salween east of Momien. 
This is, I believe, a mistake. It probably arose from not identifying the Shan Mong Hké and the Chinese 


Eee as one place. The real bridge is the most northerly of the two on these maps, just above 
J yy: x 5 : . . ere 1 . : - 
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I.—From Myitkyina through Sadén, crossing the Taping at Tahaw 
village to Hkuyong, and thence on to Momien. See Route 


No. 17. 
Distances, 
Myitkyina to Momien sae oa ose oe 12 marches. 
Sad6n to Momien 8 


II. Myitkyina, through Sadén and Sansi to Momien. See Routes Nos. 
16 and 16A. 
Distances. 


Myitkyina to Momien a ee ae she 10 marches. 
Sadon to Momien 6 ” 


III. Myitkyina, through Kaz (on Nantabet) Kaoi, Mong Ka, and Sansi 
to Momien. See Route No. 15A. 


Distance. 
From Myitkyina to Momien eee 11 marches. 


IV. Talawgyi on the Irrawaddy to Kazu (on Nantabet) and on by No. 
III. See Route No, 15. 
Distance: 


Talawgyi to Momien 11 marches, 
V. Talawgyi, through Sima, Ssutien (Seden), and Sansi to Momien. See 
Route No. 14. 
Distances. 


From Talawgyi to Momien as ae ses aes 11 marches. 
From Sima to Momien ae 6 or 7 ‘i 


VI. From Talaweyi, through Sima to Santa, thence up the main trade 
route by Méng Na and Mong Hti to Momien. See Routes Nos. 12 and 13. 
Distances. 


From Talawgyi to Momien cae wi sls .. 12 or 13 marches. 
From Sima to Momien 8 - 


VII. Ayeindama on the Irrawaddy through Kau and Manmati (Man- 
meugh) to Sama Pa and Santa, thence by main trade route through Mong 
Na to Momien. See Routes Nos. 11A and 06 alternative II. 


Distance. 
From Ayeindama to Momien ... ..» 10 or 11 marches. 


VIII. From Bhamo, through Mannawne: Cali, Wara, and Wajao to Sama 
Pa and Sansi, thence through Mong Na to Momien. See Routes Nos. 11, 06, 
and 06 alternative II. 
Distance. 


Bhamo to Momien ove 12 marches. 
IX. Bhamo through Myothit and Tali to Manwaing, thence through 
Santa and Mong Na to Momien. See Route No. 07. 


Distance. 
Bhamo to Momien ,,.. ins 11 marches. . 


X. Bhamo through Myothit and N ampaung to Manwaing, thence on 
by No. IX. See Route No. 06. 


Distance. 
-Bhamo to Momien _,.. yes 11 marches. 


XI. Bhamo through Hotong (near Matin or Mahtang) and Ashang to 
Lahsa, thence to Manwaing and on by No. IX to Momien. See Route No. 08. 
Distance. 

Bhamo to Momien ... sai 12 marches. 
XII. Bhamo to Lahsa by IX, avid on through Hohsa, Mong Hiim, and 
Mcng Hti to Momien. See Route N o. O09. 
Distance. 
Bhamoto Momien ... ws 11 or 12 marches.’ 
XIII. Asin XII as her as Méng Film: dente through Mong Yang, 
Mong Chi, and Mong Hkwan to Longling, and from there through Chine An 
Saw (Mong Nim) to the Iron Bridge over ‘the Salween. Sce Routes Nos. 09, 8, 


2 and 2A, 
Distances. 
Bhamo to Ming Hum a3 dee ss ive _ 8 marches. 


Blhamo to Lonyling eee ove eee eee 12 rT) 
Bhamo to [ron Bridge ase go = ee 15 - 
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XIV. From Bhamo through Lawtan, Hangtong, Pangyau, and Mong 
Wan to Mong Hiim; thence on by No. XIII. See Routes Nos. 010, 8, and 2.. 


Distances. 
From Bhamo to Méng Hiim ee bite iis waa 8 marches. 
From Bhamo to Longling see ees wae a 12 si 
From Bhamo to Iron Bridge ae Be 15 “5 


XV. From Bhamo through Chiri, Monewai Hpakhkum (Szi), and Mong 
Wanto Méng Him, and on by XIII. See Routes Nos. 05A, 010, 8, and 2. 


Distances. 
From Bhamo to Ming Hiim oe ‘is 8 marches. 
From Bhamo to Longling ote ees or ae 12 5% 
From Bhamo to Iron bridge me sae 15 1% 


XVI. From Bhamo as in No. XV till the western end of the Méng Wan 
plain is struck; thence through Mong Mow, Sefang, and Mong Hkwan to 
Longling, and on by XIII to the Salween Iron Bridge. See Routes Nos. 054 


and 2. 
Distances. 
Bhamo to Longling ah $3 ve ee 13 marches, 
Bhamo to Iron Bridge a 16 “9 


_ - XVII. From Bhamo through Namhkam,* Selan, Wanteng, Sefang, and on 
by No. XVI. See Routes Nos. 05, 05A, and 2. 


Distances. 
Bhamo to Namhkam ne ae es Pre 6 marches. - 
Bhamo to Selan ece eee eee eee es 7 ” 
Bhamo to Longling ... be Sea Sais Si 14 ‘ 
Bhamo to Iron Bridge ies ae uae sis 17 ‘5 
From Selan to Iron Bridge ao sy so Cus 10 93 
XVIII. From Lashio, through Theinni and Namhkam, and on by No. XVII. 
Distances. 
From Lashio to Namkham a Slee Sen ioe ae 6 marches. 
From Lashio to Lonyling Jes wee aes se 18 “a 
From Lashio to Iron Bridge ade vee ove 16 ‘5 


_ XIX. From Lashio through Theinni, Mong Si, and Mong Ko to Mong 
Hkwan, and on by No. XVI, 
Distances, 


Lashio to Longling _... sa ge a aus 10 marches. (?) . 
Lashio to Iron Bridge 18 (?) 


It will be noticed that the first seven of these roads start from places on the 
Irrawaddy above the third defile through which that river passes between Bhamo 
and Hsenbo; the next nine have their starting point from Bhamo; while the last 
three lead from Namhkam and Lashio in the Northern Shan States These then 
form the three main lines of advance, namely, (1) from the U pper Irrawaddy, (2) 
from Bhamo, (8) from the Northern Shan States. 
Advance from Myitkyina and Upper Irrawaddy on Momien.—To take 
No. (1) first. Thisis the point in which we are in the closest touch with Momien, 
our frontier post at Sadén being only six marches from that town. But the 
difficulty of an advance from this direction would be in the want of good com- 
munications between the Upper Irrawaddy and the rest of Burma. Troops, 
transport, and supplies would all have to be sent up. At present there are two 
battalions of military police above the third defile, one with headquarters at 
Mogaung and one at Myitkyina. If these are necessary in peace time, they 
would be still more necessary in a war with China, when the Chinese would be 
trying to stir up risings among the Kachins. Not a man of these battalions 
could be spared from the Kachin country, and any of them who might be sent 
-with a column against Momien would have to be replaced by at least an equal 
number of troops or police from below. Thus the whole of the force intended 
to march on Momien would have to be sent up from the middle and lower part 
‘of Burma. Supplies also are not to be got in sufficient quantities above the 
defile to support two or three regiments; even the ordinary supplies of beef and 
Yice would not be obtained in any quantity till Momien was reached. The 
transport would be a still more difficult question. As pointed out in the chapter 
on Transport (page 7),if war had been impending for a few days, every Chinese 
* From Bhamo to Nambkam there are six main roads, namely, (1) vid Mansi, Karwan, and Lailaw ; 


(2) Mansi, Warapum, and Nambkai ; (3) Mansi, Tuku, and Sowpd6n, (4) Sawadi, Hantet, Homa, and Mans6k; 
(5) Sawadi, Manya, Homa, and Mans6k ; (6) the Government road vid Mansi, Tuku, Mansdk, and Mawesi. 
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caravan might have been able to cross into China before we could sieze them, 
and as bullocks are little used north of Hsenbo, it is possible that no transport 
at all would be obtainable except the small amount that the military police have 
and which they would want for their own movements about the Kachin country 
and along the frontier. 

At present the difficulties in conveying troops, supplies, and transport 
above the defile would be so great that an enormous delay would be caused. In 
another year or two this state of things will be partially remedied by the exten- 
sion of the Mu Valley Railway to Mogaung and Myitkyina, and by this means 
men and supplies would be rapidly brought up. Transport might, however, still 
be a difficulty. If the required number of animals could be got together at 
Mandalay within a day or two, they might no doubt be sent up in cattle trucks 
in a very short time. If owing to their being required elsewhere or other causes 
mules were not available in Mandalay, this question of transport would still be 
an obstacle to a rapid advance from the Upper Irrawaddy. For as pointed out 
on page 7 it is quite possible that at the beginning of the campaign bullocks 
from the Namhkam valley could be the chief source of supply of transport, and 
the delay in conveying these to Myitkyina would be very great. If the trans- 
port difficulty could be got over an advance from this direction would have 
some advantages. Probably Road No. II would be chosen as being the most 
direct, or possibly an advance might be made by Nos. II and III and IV which 
meet near Mong Ka, for large columns would often find difficulties as to camp- 
ing-grounds and water when marching by only one road in such a hilly country. 
Both these routes lie through our own territory by well-known roads for the 
first four or five marches, Chinese inhabitants do not exist in any numbers till 
the Taping is crossed at Sansi, and as far as is known no regular garrisons exist 
except 50 men and 2 guns at. Sansi. .More men would probably be placed on 
this road in case of war, but still it seems probable that Momien could be 
reached more easily and with less fighting by this route than by any other. 
Against this it may be said that it might really suit our purpose better to have 
more fighting early in the campaign so as to show the Chinese, Kachins, and 
others that we meant to fight and beat the Chinese troops wherever we could find 
them. Also a too rapid advance on Momien might result in the Chinese troops 
on the frontier being able to retire on Yungchangfu before we had time to send 
another column to sieze the Iron Bridge on the Salween, and thus cut off their 
retreat and render their defeat more decisive. | 

Advance from Bhamo.—Next to consider an advance from Bhamo 
By the main trade route, z.e., No. X, the distance from Bhamo to Momien 
is about 11 marches, only one march longer than from Myitkyina to Momien. 
At present without a railway up to Myitkyina, there can be no doubt 
that Bhamo would form by far the best base of the two, as it is accessie 
ble all the year round to large steamers of which with Government and 
Flotilla Company boats, there is an almost unlimited supply. It is, moreover, 
within 6 marches of Namhkam from which place at the beginning of the 
campaign it is possible that most of the transport would have to be drawn. 
As stated above the extension of the railway. might alter the respective merits 
of these two bases, but at present an advance on Momien by the Bhamo line 
would be the quickest and easiest-to carry out. It is, however, along this road 
that most of the Chinese troops are posted, and consequently more opposition 
and more delay would be encountered than in an advance from Myitkyina, 
Perhaps it might not be a disadvantage to come to biows with them as quickly 
as possible, and some delay in reaching Momien would enable another column 
to get to the Salween Iron Bridge and cut off the retreat of all the Chinese 
troops who might be to the west of that river. It is doubtful, however, whether 
if an advance from Bhamo were decided on, it would be advisable to go by the 
direct road from Nampaung to Manwaing. A report on this road is given in 
Route No. 06, from which it will be seen that for 18 miles the road passes over 
steep forest-covered hills along which are placed id forts garrisoned by 
about 600 men. These forts are fully described in the route report, and 
though not really formidable, they would if resolutely held cause us cons 
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siderable loss, and besides the forts, the road being all through thick jungle, offers 
great facilities all along for stockades, ambuscades, and attacks on the baggage, 
a kind of warfare which would do muchto put the undisciplined Chinese 
soldiers more on a level with our own troops. We could if necessary no doubt 
succeed in advancing on Manwaing by this road, and it might even be desirable 
to do so, so as to show the Chinese that we wanted to fight them wherever we 
could find them. If, however, it was decided to avoid this direct route, there 
are two roads, Nos. 1X and XI, by which Manwaing might be reached without 
encountering this line of forts. Of these No. XI appears to be the best. Both 
these roads lead along the flank of the line of forts, and a column advancing 
by No. IX would be liable to be attacked, but an advance by No. XI would be 
absolutely safe, as the column would have the Taping on his left flank all the 
way, and this river cannot be crossed anywhere between the tail of the Mong Na- 
Santa plain (2 miles below Manwaing) and Myothit. It is probable that a 
column proceeding by No. XI would reach Lahsa without opposition. From 
Lahsa to the head of the pass which leads to Manwaing is only 3 miles 
(see Route No. 3). This pass would probably have been occupied by the 
Chinese from Manwaing, but if not occupied, it is so close to Lahsa that 
it might be siezed the same day that Lahsa was reached, as it would be 
necessary to advance on Manwaing before proceeding to Momien, other- 
wise the whole of the Trade Protection Levy (about 800 men) would be 
left on the line of communications. A difficulty here would be the cross- 
ing of the Taping. This river is fordable from January to May, and as 
Manwaing commands the river immediately opposite it, the best course would 
be to ford the river, or cross it by boat if necessary, a little higher and 
descend on Manwaing down the right bank (see page 32). Manwaing taken, 
it would be necessary to deal with the 600 men still left in the forts between 
Nampaung and Manwaing. Possibly they would all have retired on Manwaing 
on the advance of the column by the Lahsa road. If so, supposing part of the 
column to have been left at Myothit or-Nampaung for this purpose, they could 
at once advance on the abandonment of the forts by the Chinese. If, however, 
the garrisons of these forts remained where they were, a combined advance could 
now be made by the two parties from opposite directions on these thirteen posts 
and this operation might easily result in the capture or dispersion of the whole 
of the Trade Protection Levy, who with the Taping to the south would have no 
line of escape except northwards. ‘To ensure a simultaneous advance it would 
not be difficult to arrange heliographic communication connecting some point 
on the hills which divide Lahsa from Manwaing, with Nampaung, with probably 
one intermediate station. By this route further opposition might be expected 
at Mong Na and on the road from there onwards to Momien. 

Another advantage in an advance from Bhamo would be the fact that a 
column on this line would be fairly near any other column which might be sent 
to sieze the Salween Bridge, and if communication between the two routes 
eould be occasionally established by heliograph it would be of the greatest 
value in showing each column how far the other had advanced. A force start- 
ing from Myitkyina would be at such a distance from any column whose objec- 
tive was the Salween Bridge that it would be scarcely possible to communicate 
except round by Bhamo, and without knowing what amount of opposition 
would be encountered, it could not be calculated with any certainty when a 
column would reach any particular place, and combined movements of the two 
columns would thus be rendered difficult. , 

Advance from Northern Shan States.—Next to take an advance from 
Namhkam or Lashio. | 
' ‘The two lines of advance from Bhamo and Myitkyina lead to Momien, 
_ there remains still to be considered a route to the Iron Bridge over the 

alween. 


The natural base for this line is Selan, the capital of a small State in the 
north-east end of the Namhkam-Moéng Mow valley. Here an excellent position 
for a fortified camp might be found in the grass plain north-east of the town, 
it would be protected on its left flank by the Shweli, which is unfordable ; to the 
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front, z.e., to the north-east is a low bare spur running right down to the water’s 
edge and forming an excellent position witha clear view for a mile or more 
over open ground to the front; on the right flank, is a range of hills 5,000 or 
6,000 feet high, and if an enemy was to get round by these he would still have 
a mile of nearly level open ground to cross before reaching the fortified camp. 
‘The great difficulty, however, in an advance from this point is the want of good 
communications between Burmaand Namlikam. ‘The garrison of the Northern 
Shan States consists of one battalion of military police, who in a war with 
China could certainly not be spared to advance into Yunnan. All the troops 
necessary would therefore have to be sent there vzad Bhamo, as this is at present 
the shortest route from Mandalay to Namhkam; supplies of biscuits, atta and 
other things (see chapter on Supplies, page 5) would have also to be sent up, 
though beef and rice could be procured on the spot. Once at Namhkam there 
would be no difficulty about transport, as plenty of bullocks would be available, 
but a considerable number of animals would be necessary to bring men and 
supplies into Namkham, and these animals even if obtainable at Bhamo 
would probably be wanted for an advance on Momien from Bhamo. The 
present post at Namkham is 100 men, and it is, I believe, in contemplation to 
have only a small post there under a Native Officer. On the outbreak of war 
it would be of great importance to have a considerable force there, say, 500 men, 
who could at once begin collecting transport and supplies from Namhkam, 
Selan, Moéng Mow, and Méng Wan. In two or three days enough bullocks could 
be collected to furnish transport to carry the baggage of the troops and a certain 
quantity of supplies. These might be at once despatched under escort to Bhamo. 
‘hey would possibly arrive at Bhamo before the troops leaving for Namhkam 
had been despatched, or, if not, they would meet them half-way and allow their 
transport to return to Bhamo, any surplus animals being sent on there as well 
where they would be more likely to be wanted than in Namhkam, as the troops 
left behind at the latter place would have meanwhile gone on getting together 
bullocks from the Namhkam and Méng Wan valleys and from the whole of 
North Theinni. To do all this would be beyond the power of a small military 
police post. and if no military post is established in this valley, it might be found 
possible to send enough men into Namhkam a few days before the declaration 
of war, though to do this we should probably have to break the treaty, as by 
recent arrangements we have made a present to China of the country along the 
roads which lead from Namhkam to Bhamo, have given the Chinese the right 
to refuse permission to use these roads to a force of more than 200 men, and 
have left the coast clear for Kachins under Chinese rule to cut the telegraph 
wire. Ifa post should ever be established in this valley, Selan would, froma 
military point of view, be a far better place for itthan Namhkam. As will be seen 
by a comparison of the routes on pages 12 & 18, this road from Bhamo vid Nam- 
hkam and Selan (No. XVII) (Route No. 2) to the Iron Bridge over the Salween is 
not the quickest by which the bridge could be reached, supposing the starting 
point to be Bhamo. Nos. XIII, XIV, XV, and XVI are all shorter. The first 
three of these, however, none of them pass through the Namhkam-Méng Mow 
valley, and considering the great importance, amounting almost to necessity, 
of utilising the transport and supplies to be obtained in this valley, it would 
seem well worth while making the journey two days longer in order to establish a 
base at Selan. No. XVI, however, does strike this valley at Méng Mow, which 
town is only 7 miles from Selan, and as this is the most direct route from 
Bhamo to Selan there would be no objection to using this road except that it 
passes through more of Chinese territory than the six variations (see foot note 
page 13) of No. XVII. 

From Selan onwards for six marches the road would pass through country 
chiefly inhabited by Shans as far as Mong Hkwan* (Mangshih). One march 
Sawbwa are to go to the Chinese, including the districts of Muse, Kyingyang, and Wanteng, which lie 
along this road. Till now the people of Wanteng have been friendly, recognizing us as their protectors 
from the Sefang Sawbwa, with whom they have a long-standing quarrel. They will now think that our 
abandonment ot thein is due to fear of China, or else that we have deliberately handed them over to their 


old enemy to further our own interests with the Chinese. 
Whichever view thoy take of it, we are not likely to find them so friendly in the futnre, 
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beyond this is the town of Longling, mentioned above as an important place, 
and the chief town of a considerable district. Here it would probably be neces- 
sary to leave a fairly strong garrison, while the rest of the force marched on to 
the Salween bridge. The valley of the Salween here has a very bad reputa- 
tion for malarial fever. The badness of climate is probably much exaggerated 
by the Chinese, who in Yiinnan cannot live at elevations of less than 5,000 feet 
without suffering from fever. If, however, it was found to be unhealthy, pro- 
bably the greater part of the force might encamp on the hills to the west of the 
valley, leaving a smaller party to defend the bridge and collect supplies from 
the plain. As far as can be judged, a column advancing by this road would 
encounter less opposition than a force advancing through Manwaing and Mong 
Na on Momien, and would have a good chance of arriving at the Salween 
bridge in time to cut off the Chinese retreating from that town, but this would 
depend on the movements of the Chinese troops and the attitude of the Chinese 
inhabitants of the country, and no exact calculation of the time each column 
would reach its destination could be made. If possible it would therefore be 
best to allow the column advancing on the Salween bridge some start of the 
column directed on Momein, but in the view of the necessity of avoiding any- 
thing like a hesitating attitude on the main roads into Burma, this might not 
be practicable. 

As stated above, the chief obstacles at present to a rapid advance from 
Namhkam and Selan on the Salween bridge are the want of good communi- 
cations between this part of the Northern Shan States and Burma. There are 
two things which may help to remove this difficulty in the future : (1) the Kun- 
long ferry railway, (2) the navigation of the Shwelli. 


Effect of Kunlong Ferry Railway.—To take the railway first. The report 
of Mr. Bagley, the Engineer, who has been surveying it, is not yet published, 
but apparently the nearest place to the Shweli valley that the line is likely to 
touch will be Theinni. This is four marches from Namhkam. ‘Transport could 
probably be collected in Theinni in sufficient quantity to forward the necessary 
troops and supplies to Namhkam. With this railway made then, the chief ob- 
jection to Namhkam and Selan asa base would disappear. In other directions, 
too, the completion of this line from Mandalay to the Kunlong ferry would put 
‘us in a better position to attack the Chinese. The ferry is within 10 or 12 
marches of Yungchangfu bya good road, and with the railway made, this might 
possibly be the best line of advance to cut off troops retiring from Momien. 
This railway would also place us in a position to march eastward from it towards 
Puerh and cut off the retreat of Chinese troops which might have advanced on 
Keng Tung in the Southern Shan States. This latter place would under pre- 
sent circumstances, with the nearest effective garrison a month’s journey off at 
Fort Stedman, fall an easy prey to the Chinese at the beginning of the campaign. 
The completion of this railway appears at present to bein the distant future, but 
it seems just possible that the navigation of the 
Shweli might be made practicable for launches up 
to Namhkam. At present the chief obstacle consists in rapids, about 12 in 
number, which exist where the river passes through hills for some 50 or 60 
miles below Namhkam. It is possible that the use of dynamite might remove 
these, and it would seem well worth while to have the river examined, in view 
of the important results that would follow both from a military and trading 
point of view if Namhkam was connected with the Irrawaddy by a water route. 

Lateral communications.—The principal lines of communication which 
connect these three main lines of advance are as follows :— 


(i) The Irrawaddy from Myitkyina past Talawgyi to Bhamo, and the 
roads from Bhamo on to Namhkam (see Routes Nos. 05 and 05). 


The Irrawaddy is navigable by small steamers from Hsenbo to Bhamo from 
November till May, but not for the rest of the year. From Myitkyina to Hsenbo 
it is navigable throughout the year. The part between Bhamo and Hsenbo is 
always navigable for small boats (laungs) ; they take a few hours coming down, 
but in the rains they take from 5 to 15 days going up. A new road is now 
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Navigation of Shweli. 
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being made up the left bank of the Irrawaddy crossing the river from Wegyi 
to Hsenbo, but it is doubtful if this will remain passable during the rains. The 
road on from Bhamo to Namhkam formerly lay through our own territory. It 
now passes for one march through China owing to our having given the Chinese 
bits of Momeit and fheinni territory. The river route will eventually be super- 
seded as a main line of communication by the railway which will run from 
Myitkyina to Katha, whence the river is always navigable to Bhamo for large 
steamers. 
(ii) From Talawgyi to Bhamo by road, vid Ayeindama, Kau, and Ky- 
wegyo. See Route No. 23. ‘Talawgyi is always accessible from 
Myitkyina by steamer. 
(iii) From Sad6én, through Sima to Bhamo (see Route No. 011). It is 
much shorter to go from Sadén or Sima to Myitkyina or 
Talawgyi respectively and thence on to Bhamo by river, so this 
route would not be used unless navigation between Bhamo and 
Hsenbo was stopped. 
(iv) From Sad6n through Sima, Santa, Hohsa, Mong Wan, and Mong 
Mow: thence to Namhkam, and Selan, or to Sefang. See 
Routes Nos. 011, 12, 18, 4, 5, 3, and 2. 
(v) From Sadén, through Mong Ka, Mongtien, and Santa, and on by 
No. (ili). See Routes Nos. 011, 22, &e. 
(vi) From Sansi to Santa and on by No. (ii). See Route No. 21, &e. 
(vii) From Sansi to Méng Na, and on through Mong Hiim and Mong 
Yang to Méng Chi, whence roads branch off to Sefang and to 
Mong Hkwan. See Routes Nos. 20, 7, and 8. 
(viii) From Sansi through Méng Htito Mong Hiim, and on by No. (vii). 
See Routes Nos. 19, 09, 7, and 8. 
(ix) From Momien to Mong Hti and on by No. (vii). See Route No. 
06, &e. 
(x) From Momien to Longling. See Routes Nos. 9 and 10. 
(xi) From Sansi through Momien to the Iron Bridge over the Salween. 
See Routes Nos. 16 and 1. 


General conclusions.—To resume shortly. The most effective way of at- 
tacking the western part of Ytinnan would seem to be the advance of one‘ 
column on Momien, while another column was directed on the Iron Bridge over 
the Salween (about Latitude 25°) in order to cut off the retreat of troops from 
Momien, and prevent reinforcements reaching them from Talifu, which is the 
Military Headquarters of the Province of Yinnan. Of the lines of advance on 
Momien, Bhamo at present seems the best base, though when the railway is ex- 
tended to the Upper Irrawaddy Myitkyina may possibly be equally good. An 
advance from Myitkyina would meet with less opposition, but it might perhaps 
be an advantage to udvance from Bhamo so as to have more fighting and show 
the Chinese we could beat them. A force advancing from Bhamo might get into 
communication with the column directed on the Salween bridge. <A force from 
Myitkyina would find it impossible to communicate with the Salween bridge 
column except round by Bhamo. The balance seems somewhat in favour of an 
advance from Bhamo. For the force directed on the Salween bridge, the Shwel 
valley seems the best starting point, with a base at Selan. 


VIII.—_CHINESE GARRISONS IN YUNNAN. 


In considering the forces that the Chinese could bring against us in Yin- 
nan, it may be stated first of all that we should only have to deal with infantry. 
According to all reports there are no cavalry in Yiinnan, and although they 
have an arsenal where they make guns in Yiinnansen, they do not seem to have 
any organized artillery in the province. Mr. Lenz, the American traveller, 
who came through Yiinnan in 1893, states that they had six guns in Momien, 
two of which were 4-inch rifled Krupps, while Nantien, Méng Na, and Santa 
possess two guns each, which are fired at sunset every day. At Sansi there are 
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also reported to be two guns. Mountain batteries the Chinese certainly have 
not in Yiinnan, and what with the small number of garrison guns which they 
possess, together with their want of knowledge, their artillery in a war in Yiin- 
nan need hardly be taken into account at all. 

The infantry are divided into two classes, regulars and irregulars. There 
does not, however, seem to be much difference in organization between the two. 
The regulars remain in garrison in the chief towns, while the irregulars are 
sent out to do any fighting that is necessary. The latter will therefore prob- 
ably be found the most formidable of the two. 

From a note on the Yiinnan army by Mr. Warry, dated July 1893, it 
appears that the Commander-in-Chief, whose headquarters are at Talifu, has 
under him six divisional Generals. The two Generals who command near our 
frontier are stationed at Momien and Puerh. The Puerh General has under 
him five regular and three irregular regiments. The whole of the country in- 
cluded in this report is in the Momien General’s command. He has under him 
Colonel Lio, whose headquarters are at Mong Na and who is in immediate com- 
mand of the troops on the frontier between Nampaung and Momien, a Colonel 
at Yungchangfu, one at Shunning, and a Lieutenant-Colonel at Longling. The 
forces under him consist of six regular and six irregular regiments. Each regi- 
ment or “ying ” consists of 420 men. Of the regulars, three regiments are at 
Momien and one each at Yungchang, Shunning, and Longling. The distribu- 
tion of the irregulars has probably been changed since the issue of Mr. Warry’s 
note in July 1893, as there are now no troops at Changfengkai (Sanghawng) in 
the Méng Wan plain, but according to latest native reports and the accounts of 
Dr. Morrison, a recent traveller, there are troops at Nantien and at Shamulong 
(Panghka) on the bills between Mong Wan and Mong Him. The numbers 
given by Mr. Warry, namely, six regiments, are probably unchanged, and the 
following appears to be approximately their distribution now :— 


Irregulars. 
Men, 
At Shunning 1 regiment about es pee se 400 
At Longling 1 regiment about ae oie — 400 
Between Nampaung and Manwaing, including Manwaing, 
garrisoned by the Trade Protection Levy, 2 regiments 
F about we sa sas “os es 800 
Mong Na (Kangai), [part of this regiment may be sometimes 
at Santa or Sima Pa (Sama Pa)] l regiment about ese 400 
Nantien 4 regiment about .., ses ie or 200 
Sansi} regiment about... as as oR 100 
Shamulong (Panghka or Loihsiao) on hills between Mong Wan 
| and Mong Hiim } regiment about sii say 100 
Total 6 regiments ane 2,400 
Add regulars 6 regiments .., sie ee w. 2,400 
Total wee 4 800 


As a rule in China regiments are not kept up to their full strength, in 
order that the officers may show more men on paper than they really have, and 
so pocket the surplus pay. A good deal of attention has, however, been paid 
lately by the Chinese to the garrisons of this part of the frontier, and probably 
the irregular regiments are pretty well up to strength. The Shunning garri- 
son is included in the Momien command, but that town is so distant that its 
troops might. possibly be required in other directions, ia eather as the Chinese 
have had a lot of fighting lately with the Lahus or Muhsis in that district. 
Yungchangfu is, however, much nearer, and its garrison would have no diffi- 
culty in getting across the Salween before we could stop them, and it would 
certainly have to be reckoned with. Including then the 800 men from Shun- 
ning, and allowing for regiments being under strength, sickness, &c., it may be 
estimated that we shuuld have about 4,000 troops to deal with west of the 
Salween. Besides these, on the outbreak of war reinforcements could no doubt 
be sent from Talifu, in the neighbourhood of which town, according to Mr. 
Warry s note, there are five regular and four irregular regiments about 3,600 
men. 
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As it is only 128 miles from Talifu to the Iron Bridge over the Salween, 
it, is probable that some of these troops would be able to cross the river before 
we could stop them, though we should be most likely able to sieze the bridge 
before any large number of men could be raised or got together from other 
places and sent across. Allowing then that about 2,000 men from Talifu 
might arrive in time to take part in the campaign, thus would give a total of 
6,000 men, whom we might find opposed to us west of the Salween. This esti- 
mate is probably rather over than under the real numbers. 

Taking into account the undrilled and undisciplined character of the 
Chinese troops, this would be a number easily dealt with by a comparatively 
small force, but we have also to reckon with the Chinese inhabitants of the 
country, who would no doubt be formed into armed bands, and give a lot of 
trouble by following the Kachin method of warfare. Of the numbers of these 
it is impossible to form an estimate with our present want of knowledge of the 
country, but if we restricted our operations to the country west of the Salween, 
their strength would be comparatively small as a large part of the inhabitants 
belong to the Shan or other non-Chinese tribes. 


IX.—TROOPS REQUIRED FOR INVASION OF WESTERN YUNNAN. 


The hillv nature of Yiinnan would in most places prevent a large force from 
making the fullest use of its strength, and the narrowness of the paths which as 
a rule only admit of single file would make a iong bagzage train very dillicult 
to defend. It is therefore of great importance that columns in such a country 
should be.as small as possible. If the advance was to be restricted to the coun- 
try west of the Salween, probably two columns, each consisting of one British 
and two Native regiments and one Mountain battery, one advancing on Momien 
and the other on the Iron Bridge over the Salween, would be enouvh to over- 
come all opposition likely to be encountered and to subdue this part of the 
country, while two more regiments would be required to guard the line of 
communications. Every effort would have to be made to reduce the baggage 
train as much as possible. As pointed out under Supplies (page 5), paddy, 
rice, and meat could be drawn from the country. If rice-eating scpoys were 
sent, there would therefore be very little rations to be carried, and atta-eating 
men might be put on rations of half rice and half atta. Even such columns 
as these, about 2,000 men, would with their baggage animals occupy so much 
room that it would often be advisable to advance by two different roads if 
possible. 


X.—CHINESE SOLDIERS. 


The Chinese soldiers who accompanied Mr. Warry and myself may be 
taken as specimens of their army as it is found throughout the greater part of 
China. In Pekin there are, I believe, regiments well arioed and drilled in 
the European fashion, but this is not the case elsewhere. The men we saw 
were dressed in loose black or very dark blue coats reaching half-way down 
their thighs, with a red border all round about three inches wide. In the 
middle of the coat both in front and behind is a circular patch of white cloth 
about a foot in diameter with Chinese writing on it, indicating the man’s regi- 
ment. This is all the uniform they have. The rest of their dress consists of 
ordinary Chinese trousers, a dark blue or white turban, sandals made of 
hamboo strips, and usually a big bamboo hat. Their weapons are of all sorts 
and descriptions. The majority, perhaps about two-thirds, have breech-loaders : 
these are of many different kinds, most of them some sort of bolt action rifle, 
Remingtons .I believe; and Martinis, Sniders and Winchester repeaters are 
fairly common. Their cartridges, about twenty in number, are carried in 
bandoliers, and some of them certainly have ammunition that does not fit their 
rifles Mr. Warry tells me that in the war against the French in Tongking 
all these dilferent sorts of rifles caused great inconvenience and difficulty in 
getting the right cartridges for them. Men used to like to get the biggest bore 
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tifle possible, as a cartridge too small for it could always be wrapped in paper or 
tag and jammed into the chamber, but a small bore was useless with a cartridge 
too big for it. The Chinese do not, however, seem to have profited by their 
experience, and things are still in much the same state that they were then. 
None of their men have bayonets. ‘They seem to have no drill. 1 never saw 
them inspected, and they never fall in, but just walk along the road one behind 
the other, and no words of command are ever given. They never, I believe, 
practise shooting. Cartridges are too precious to be wasted iu this way. They 
have long brass horns, a yard or more in length, whieh two or three men 
marching in front play when passing through villages and with these buglers 
march six or more men carrying red fiags. [heir system of guards at night is 
, peculiar. They have three or four men on at a time, who are relieved every 
three hours. They do not keep a sharp look-out all the time, but all sit down, 
and every half hour get up and walk all round the fort or camp beating a gong 
to let every one know that they are awake. At each relief every three hours 
a horn is blown, and at the last note of the horn a gun is fired. As to their 
discipline I saw no signs of any insubordination or disobedience to orders, but 
where orders are so few and there are no regulations to speak of probably 
breaches of discipline are difficult. On the march the men carry absolutely no 
baggage at all, no blankets or cooking pots or anything. They generally stay 
the night in a village and get food and shelter from the inhabitants. In the 
permanent forts they are more comfortable, and have houses to live in, cooking 
poe &c. Tents are, of course; unknown to them. ‘Travelling without blan- 

ets or tents does not, however, appear to suit even a Chinaman, as among the 
men who accompanied the Deputies in their first search for the gates in Sep- 
tember and October before the rains were over, there were seven or eight deaths 
from fever. | 

The men near our border are chiefly from Hunan which is considered the 
most warlike province in China. There are also a good many Sechuen men 
among them, but very few Yiinnanese. Colonel Lio, a Hunan man, who com- 
mands all the troops on the border, is a very soldierlike looking man, and both 
he and Colonel Wang, who commands the Trade Protection Levy between 
Manwaing and Nampaung, are men of considerable experience, having fought 
against the Taiping rebels and against the French in 'Tongking. 

The Chinese troops in their present state would certainly not be formidable 
if opposed to our men. Many of them are no doubt individually brave, but 
their total want of organisation, their Jack of knowledge, and the variety of 
their weapons would tell against them heavily. 

As long the Chinese military organization remains where it is a Chinese 
_ army would not be formidable, but it does not follow that under a different 

system Chinamen could not be made into good soldiers. The accounts of Gene- 
ral Gordon and of our own wars against the Chinese, show that there is plenty 
of good fighting material in China. It is sometimes argued that a Chinese 
alliance would not be of much use to us against the Russians, and under pre- 
sent circumstances this possibly is so. But if the Chinese would raise regiments 
from Hunan and Hupeh to be commanded by British Officers, we could proba- 
bly get a million or more of men who would be equal, if not superior, to any 
other Asiatic troops. At present it is not from want of good material, but 
from want of officers and organization that they fail. 


XI.—THE TRADE PROTECTION LEVY. 


Tue Trade Protection Levy is a regiment raised for the express purpose of 
Pocus trade for the 23 miles of road between Manwaing and the frontier at 
ampaung. It is commanded by Colonel Wang and consists of about 800 men. 
Such a large number is necessitated by the total inability of the Chinese to 
control the Kachins except by physical force. Thev make no attempt to try 
and induce them to be friendly and keep the trade route open themselves. Their 
only argument with Kavhins is cutting their heads off, and the latter retaliate 
by attacking any small or unarmed parties of Chinamen that they come across. 
6 
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At present the Kachins are certainly thoroughly subdued and no attacks on 
caravans are made, but no permanent effect is likely to have been produced, and 
if the Chinese soldiers were withdrawn dacoity would begin again at once. The 
headquarters of the Levy are at Sare (Hsale) where they have a log stockade with 
a garrison of about 200 men. There are also 200 men in a mud fort at Manwaing, 
and at Kyehti (Cheti) is another log stockade with a garrison of 150, including 
50 Kachins under a Panthay called Ma Wu Hsiang, who is second-in-command 
of the Levy. ‘These are the only Kachins in the Levy. At the Nampaung is a 
small mud fort with about 20 men init. In between these main forts at inter- 
vals all along the road are ten smaller stockades, each with a garrison of from 
15 to 50 men. for a detailed description of these forts see Route No. 06, 
and under Manwaing in the Gazetteer of Towns. The men of the Levy are 
chiefly from Hunan, whence come the best Chinese soldiers. They are dressed 
and armed just like the other soldiers, except that the writing on their coats is 
different. Besides Colonel Wang and Ma Wu Hsiang there appear to be ten or 
twelve other officers distributed among the different forts. ‘The Levy is intend- 
ed simply to protect the trade, and the forts are built to keep up a string of 
connected posts, though some of them are so placed as to form a fairly 
good position to block the road. The Levy costs the Chinese Government nothing, 
as the whole of their pay comes out of the dues paid by the Chinese traders 
on all goods passing through Manwaing. In return for this the Government 
vive escorts to caravans, and guarantee the merchants a safe transit for their 
voods, the value of anything dacoited being made up tothem, and deducted from 
the pay of the Levy. The men of the Jrade Protection Levy, though kept up 
primarily to keep the trade route open, are just as efficient as any of the other 
soldiers in the neighbourhood, and would no doubt be used in case of war. 


XIT.—PANTHAYS AS SOLDIERS. 


It has been before suggested that Panthays, é.e., Chinese-Mahomedans, 
should be tried as soldiers, and in three years’ time when the frontier has been 
settled and chances of misunderstandinugs with the Chinese consequently lessened, 
it would seem a good oppo:tunity for making the experiment. At present we 
scarcely vet a single soldier out of our Indo-Chinese possessions, one company 
of Burmese sappers and miners and some Karen military police being the only 
exceptions. Moreover, this state of things will probably continue, as all these 
Indo Chinese races are so independent and so lacking in powers of combination, 
that they could never be got to see the advantages of discipline, while they look 
on drill as ridiculous. ‘The Panthays are our only chance of raising soldiers in 
Burma, and thus lessening the strain on recruiting in India, Since the Panthay 
rebellion in Yiinnan was finally put down in 1873, the lot of the Panthays in 
China has not been a particularly happy one. Many of them have found a 
refuge in Burmese territory, and there are large settlements of them at Panglong 
in the Northern Shan States, and at another place of the same name near Lezya 
(Laihka) in the Southern Shan States, besides considerable numbers of them 
living in Mandalay and Rangoon. It is among these men, who are our own 
subjects, that a beginning might be made, with the assistance of the members 
of the so-called Sultan’s family who are now living in Burma. It is not of 
course certain that they would enlist, but considering that as mule-drivers they 
get on an average not more than ten or twelve rupees, probably pay of fifteen 
rupees a month would be enough to tempt them. 

Supposing the men could be got, there are several objections that might 
be urged against enlisting them. In tlhe first place would they make good 
fighting men? The ordinary Ytinnanese is not considered a great warrior. ‘The 
Panthay, however, has a great deal of Tartar blood in him, and though mixed a 
good deal with Chinese, he is certainly not exactly the same race as the ordinary 
Chinaman. In the rebellion which lasted from 1855 to 1878 they, had, though 
outnumbered, much the best of the fighting, they held the greater part of the 
province of Yunnan for several years, and in tle end were only beaten because 
the suppression of the Taiping rebellion allowed the Chinese Government to 
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devote all their energies to conquering them. Their fighting in the rebellion 
was certainly good enough to make them worth trying. ‘lhey are men who 
have been used all their lives to a hilly and jungly country, and ought certainly 
to be of great use in the particular sort of warfare that would have to be carried 
on in or on the borders of Burma. 

Secondly, it might be doubted whether Panthays would be loyal to us and 
whether in case of war with China they would not go over to the Chinese 
This objection is, I think, unfounded. ‘There is not perhaps much open enmity 
shown now between Panthays and Chinamen, but neither side has forgotten 
the rebellion, and hatred of the Chinese Government, which they probably 
never liked, will take a long time to die out. So far from their being likely to 
join the Chinese, they would probably be delighted to have a chance of turning 
on their old enemies. 

Thirdly, it mignt be supposed that the Chinese Government would object _ 
to our enlisting Panthays. As long as we enlisted men settled in our own 
territory, they would have of course nothing to say to it, and even if men came 
across from China to enlist, it would not really affect them. There can be no 
question of taking men from them that they want themselves, as their army is 
very small compared to their population, and they have no difficulty in getting 
any number of men that they want. Our enlistment of Panthays now too 
could hardly be construed as an unfriendly act towards China. It is more than 
twenty years since the rebellion was put down, and the Panthays are now as 
peaceful as any other Yiinnanese. 

Fourthly, it may be objected that the Panthays would not do well in such 
a hot climate as Burma. This difficulty has been got over in India as regards 
Gurkhas, and it might easily be arranged to keep Panthays in the hills which 
border Burma on all sides. 

Jo turn to the other side of the question. Panthays are, like all Chinamen, 
men with ideas of order and method and who appreviate the advantages of disci- 
pline and of obeying orders. ‘Their religion is a very nominal affair, consisting 
chiefly in not eating pork, and they w ould be entirely without all the prejudices 
which affect the Hinduised Mahomedans of India. If we could succeed in 
turning them into good soldiers, they should be of the greatest use in border 
warfare in Burma. ‘They are most of them men used to making long marches 
in the hills: they would require no baggage but a blanket or two, and as they 
eat rice would live on what could be bought in the country, thus doing away 
with the necessity for the long strings of mules loaded with atta and ghee which 
do so much to destroy the efficiency of columns inthe jungle. Amongst China- 
men, Kachins, Shans, and other border tribes, a regiment of Panthays would be 
much more feared than a regiment of sepoys, and, however exaggerated this idea 
of their fighting powers may really be, it does not alter the fact that if} would 
be a great advantage to start with a reputation of this sort. Moreover, there 
would be many Panthays with a good knowledge of Yunnan, who would be of 
great use as guides and for giving information in case of a war with China. 

There is also a wider development that enlisting Panthays might take. It 
is possible that the regular pay and settled position which our servive would give 
them might make enlistment popular, and large numbers of men from across 
the border might offer themselves for enlistment. If they were found to be 
really good soldiers several regiments of Panthays would materially assist us 
in obtaining recruits for our native army. In India year by year it seems to 
be more difficult to obtain men of the right stamp. It is impossible to say whe- 
ther in another 100 or even 50 years there will be any men left in India worth 
enlisting. At all events it is worth while endeavouring to get a second string 
to our bow. It is just possible too that if our service became really popular 
with Yinnanese Mahomedans, the fame of it might spread to the other parts of 
China where Mahomedans are numerous, and men might be got from Kansuh 
and Shensi in the north-west, which two provinces were also in revolt against 
the Chinese authorities in 1862. 

At present practically the whole of the native troops in our Eastern empire 
are natives of India, and it cannot be denied that there is some danger in putting 
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so much power into the hands of the inhabitants of one country. Experience 
has shown that differences of religion do not prevent them from combining 
against, us. 

A large admixture in our native army of Chinese-Mahomedans, men of 
such an entirely different race from natives of India, would be a great safe- 
cuard in this respect. Such men would be specially free from temptations 
to disloyalty. They would be men with no country of their own, and with no 
memories of past kingdoms of their own destroyed by us. Their interests would 
be entirely bound up in ours and they would gain nothing by joining ina revolt 
against us. 


XIII—GAZETTEER OF STATES, DISTRICTS, AND TOWNS. 


N.B.—The latitudes and lonyitudes given are not exactly accurate, and are 
only intended to facilitate finding the places on the map. 


{Information from native sourees is printed in small type.] 


CHANCHA—See TAncua. 
CHANSI.--—See Sanst. 

‘CHANTA—See Santa. 
CHEFANG—See SEFANG. 

CHINNA OR CHINNA PA—See Sixna. 


CHING AN SAW OR MONG NIM.—Latitude 24°45’; Longitude 98°59’ ; 
height ‘ | 
Called Ching An Saw by the Chinese and Méng Nim by the Shans. The 
two names appear to have the same signification, both meaning “ the quiet 
country.”’ 
A small Chinese town and district lying north-east of Longline. 


The town is situated on a small stream, a tributary of the Shweli, in a paddy-plain 
8 miles long and } mile wide. The town is on the right bank of the stream, it contains 
about 100 houses made of soft bricks, and is surrounded by a wall 6 feet high and 1} 
feet thick. Besides the town there are two other villages in the plain, namely, Hpaokai, 
on the left bank of the stream, and another village on the right bank. These two villages 
together contain about 100 houses, they are not walled. 

There isa bazaar held every five days, but the district is not a rich one. It is 
tira the Sub-Prefecture of Longling. The inhabitants of the district are exclusively 

inese. 

Communications.—The town is on the main road which leads from Eastern Yunnan 
and Yungchangfu to Longling. There is, however, a road which leads from Ching An 
Saw through Shangta to Méng Hkwan, without passing through Longling. The two 
roads seem about equal in length. 


Distances. 
Marches. 
From Ching An Saw to the Salween Iron Bridge (Route No. 2) wee ee 32 
From Ching An Saw to Longling (Route No. 2) sit sae rr | 
From Ching An Saw to Méng Hkwan (Routes Nos. 2 & 2A) Ses soe. “8 
HAW SHIEN CHIANG.—Latitude 24° 59’; Longitude 98° 23’ ; height 5,100 


feet. 
A small town in the valley of the Nam Hti or Taying Haw, 2 or 3 miles 
below Momien.: The town contains 400 or 500 houses. and is surrounded 
by a wall. It is at the foot of the hills on the eastern slope of a valley, 2 
miles long and 1 mile wide, to the west of the pagoda-topped hill which rises 
to the south-west of Momien. This valley is immediately below the water- 
fall down which the Nam Hti precipitates itself a short distance below 
Momien. The valley is 400 or 500 feet below the level of the Momien plain. : 
The old Wuntho Sawbwa now lives at Haw Shien Chiang. 2 4 

HKU YONG.—Latitude 25° 28’; Longitude 98° 15’; spelt Kayon on the 1892 
map. 
A Chinese district under Momien, It is situated on the banks of the Hku- 


yong Haw or Wumong hka, a small tributary of the left bank of the-——~ 
aping. 
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The plain is about 10 miles long and 1 mile broad, and the district contains 40 or 50 
villages including those on the surrounding hills. Below the plain the Hkuyong Haw 
-runs for 5 or 6 miles through a narrow gorge into the Taping. 

Hkuyong is inhabited exclusively by Chinamen, and there are mule traders there who 
do a certain amount of trade with Momien and with the Irrawaddy at Myitkyina and 
other places. Supplies and transport are therefore probably obtainable. Lieutenant 
Dent’s 1892-98 report states on page 87 that the chief official lives at Lawkwankhaun. 
This is possibly the same place as Lawngwun. 

Communications.—The main road from Hkuyong to Sadén crosses the Taping by ford 
at Tahaw at the mouth of the Hkuyoug hka, and goes on through Wawchun.* There are 
also roads to Momien, Silien, and Tancha. The road to Sinna (Chinna Pa) and Sansi 
crosses the Taping at Tahaw, and goes over the hills on the right bank of that river. 


' Distances. 
Marches. 
From Hkuyong to Sadén (Route No. 17) : 4 
Ditto Momien sete j oes eee 8 
Ditto Silien te Sai” bas 2 
Ditto Tancha id 2 
Ditto Sinna (Route No. 18) 3 
Ditto Sansi do. 4 


HOHSA.—Latitude 24° 27’; Longitude 97° 56’; height 4,500 feet. 


Called Hotha by the Burmese. And the two States of Hohsa and Lahsa are 
often called Mong Hsa by the Shans and Maingtha by the Burmese. - 
A small State on the Nam Hsa, a tributary of the left bank of the Taping, 
General description. The State lies in the valley of the Nam Hsa which 
running down from the hills to the north-east here flows through a plain 
14 or 15 miles long and2 miles wide in the middle, but narrowing down toa 
breadth of 4 mile at eachend. This valley runs roughly from east north-east to 
west south-west, the eastern halfis occupied by Hohsa and the western half 
by Lahsa. The whole of the centre of the valley is covered with paddy culti- 
vation, and the villages are with one or two exceptions built off the paddy 
ground at the foot of the hills which bound the valley on both sides, and are so 
numerous in proportion to the size of the plain that they form almost a continu- 
ous line from one end of the valley to the other. The valley itself and most of 
the surrounding hillsides are bare, but round many of the villages groves of trees 
have been planted. The houses are nearly all built in the Chinese style of soft 
bricks. The whole valley is some 1,500 feet above the neighbouring plains of 
Mong Wan and Mong Na, and consequently the hills which bound it only rise 


800 to 1,000 feet above it. The climate is cold and healthy, and Chinamen can 
live there the whole year round. 


Inhabitants.—The majority of the inhabitants are a race called Ngachang 
or Achang, who though they dress like Chinese-Shans, and in their customs and 
religion resemble them, yet are quite distinct both in feature and language. 
Their language closely resembles the dialects of the Szi, Lashi, and Maru 
Kachins, and they are possibly connected with these tribes. They are often 
spoken of as Maingtha Shans or Hohsa Shans, and they have become Buddhists 
and adopted Shan customs to such an extent, that practically they may be con- 
sidered as Chinese-Shans. There is also a large Chinese population in the plain, 
and they are nearly as numerousas the Ngachangs. These Chinamen, however, 
‘having lived here for generations have somewhat lost their national character- 
istics, and it is difficult to distinguish them from the Achangs. ‘There is one 


Lisaw village at the east end of the plain, and the surrounding hills are peopled 
by Kachins with a few Palaungs. 


Boundaries.—To the west and north Hohsa is divided from M6ng Na by the 
crest line of the hills which form the Taping-Nam Hsa watershed. To the east 
and south-east the Nam Hsa-Nam Wan.watershed separates the State from Mong 
Wan. To the south-west a stream running into the left bank of the Nam Hsa 
between LenmO6ng and Chenho forms the Hohsa-Lahsa boundary, which is con- 
tinued up another small stream, the Nam Hokawng, which rurs into the right 
bank of the Nam Hsa between Lowli and Hainang. These two streams may be 


* This place is erroneously marked Nawchon on the 1892 map. 
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roughly taken as the boundary, but the village of Lahkum to the west of this line 
belongs to Hohsa, while Kungkyeng, which is to the east of it, is under Lahsa. 

Government.—The State is governed by a Sawbwa who pays tribute to 
Momien. The plain villages are divided into districts each under a kang. The 
headquarters of these districts are at the villages of Mawkmai, Man-aw, 
Manhai, and Hsenkang. : | 

The Sawbwa.—The present Sawbwa, whose name is Htien Fuh, is a fine- 
looking old man of 66, with a white moustache and quite a hooked nose. Like 
the Lahsa Sawbwa he is of Chinese origin, though he now calls himself a Shan. 
His Chinese title is Chang Kwan Szt. The ancestors of both these Chiefs 
came from Chongchingfu in Sechuen 400 years ago, and were originally sent 
down by the Chinese Government as the heads of a military colony to repress 
disturbances on the Yiinnanese border. He is & most courteous old gentleman 
and is moreover a man of great strength of character and influence. He is the 
same Sawbwa who is mentioned by Dr. Anderson as having been of great 
assistance to Colonel Sladen’s expedition to Momien in 1867. He has four sons 
and has now himself almost retired from the government of the State, his 
eldest son acting for him. 

This eldest son, who will eventually succeed to the Sawbwaship, is a man 
of about 45. Heappears to have inherited his father’s strength of character, but 
has not his energy, and is of a more phlegmatic temperament, probably owing 
to his taking opium, which the old Sawbwa abstains from, though he is nearly 
the only man in the Hohsa-Lahsa plain who does not habitually smoke 
it or eat it. 

Trade.—The Hohsa State is so poor that there are practically no exports. 
The rice grown is not sufficient for the population of the valley, and it has to be 
bought in Mong Naand elsewhere. There are no pack mules or bullocks in the 
State, and the little trade that is done is carried on by men on foot with baskets. 
Owing to the poorness of the soil and the lack of cultivable ground, large num- 
bers of the Ngachangs go out every year in the cold season to the neighbouring 
Shan States and the north of Burma to work as carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
coolies, so as to earn enough mouey to buy rice with. 

Supplies.—The State is very poor and no large supplies could be got. Beef 
would be very scarce, though paddy and rice enough might be got for a day or 
two for a force passing through the valley. | 

There are bazaars held every five days at the capital and at Mantong and 
Manhkong. There is no grass in the valley, the animals being fed on straw. 
Grass would have to be cut from near the tops of the surrounding hills 600 or 
800 feet above the plain. 

Transport.—There is no transport to be gut in the State except coolies. 
There are no boats on the Nam Hsa. 

The Nam Hsain Hohsa.—The Nam Hsa, which runs down the middle of the 
plain, is from 15 to 25 yards wide and 1 to 2 feet deep in January. It hasa 
moderate current and a sandy bed. It is fordable throughout the year, though 
the fords are deep after heavy rains. There are three bridges at :— 


(1) Sekow-Sepyek. | (2) Manhai-Hohsa town. 
(3) Lenmong-Hsenkang. 


These are intended as foot-bridges, but if in good repair could be used by 
animals. 

There are no boats, and the river is not navigated. For bridges lower down 
see under Lahsa. : 

The town of Hohsa.—The town is at the foot of the hills on the right bank 
of the Nam Hsa, akout 4 mile from it. The houses number about 60 and are 
all built of soft brick ; there are no regular fortifications to the town, but each 
group of 5 or 6 houses is generally surrounded by a mud wall 5 to 8 feet high 
and 1 or 14 feet thick, and some of these walls are loopholed, and could be 
defended. ‘The palace is a substantial building divided into two court-yards and 
surrounded by a wall 12 feet high. Tothe south and east the town is surrounded 
_ by gardens and groves of trees and the ground is cut up by nullahs, so that it 
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would be easy to approach under cover on these sides. To the west half-a-mile 
of open paddy-fields crossed by a paved road 3 yards wide separate it from the 
village of Tongmu, so that in an advance from this side it would be better before 
_ arriving at Tongmu to turn up to the left to the foot of the hills, and attack 
the town from the north where the lower spurs of the hills command it, and 
when the ground is somewhat broken so as to afford cover. 


Communications—From Hohsa the main road to Bhamo leads through 
Nampok, Ashang, and Hotong which is near Mahtang (Matin). The road to 
Momien leads through Mong Hiim and Mong Hti, while from Méng Hiim a 
road branches off to the east through Mong Yang to Méng Hkwan and Sefang. 
The road to Mong Wan town ascends the hills from Manhai, and descends into 
the eastern end of the Mong Wan plain. Mong Mow can be reached through 
Mong Wan town, or by a road ascending from the Lahsa village of Lawang atid 
crossing Loi Pangkum into the western end of the Méng Wan valley. To 
Lahsa there is a good road 2 or 3 yards wide, paved with large flat stones most 
of the way. The road to Manwaing ascends from the Lahsa village of Mannoi, 
and descends into the Mong Na valley at Semai. 


Distances. 
From Hohsa to Méng Wan (Route No. 8) se sia 10} miles. 
From Hohsa to Méng Mow via Mong Wan (Route No. 8) _.. 42} ,, 
From Hohsa to Manwaing (Route No. 8) sai 


. 16 0r16 7” 
From Hohsa to Labsa (Route No. 8)... Pr se 5 
From Hohsa,to Khamo (Route No. 09)... sie as 6 marches. 
From Hohsa to Santa (Route No. 4)... as roe ‘i 
From Hohsa to Méug Na (Route No. 6) aus 
From Hohsa to Momien (Route No. 09) vies 5 
From Hobsa to Mong Hiim (Route No. 09) wah sek 2 
From Hohsa to Mong Hkwan (Koutes Nos. 09 and 8) ae 5 ‘a 
5 
9 


Oe 


From Hohsa to Setang (Routes Nos. 09 and 7)... ve 
From Hohsa to Iron Bridge over Salween (Routes Nos. 09, 8, and’2) 


HOTHA—See Housa. 
HTENGYU EH—See Momien. 
KAYON—See Hxtyone. 
LAHSA.—Latitude 24° 25’; Longitude 97° 52’; height 4,500 feet. 
Called Latha by the Burmese and occasionally called Hanghsa by 
Shans. The combined States of Hohsa and Lahsa are called Méng © 


Hsa by the Shans and Maingtha by the Burmese. 
A State on the Nam Hsa, a tributary of the left bank of the Taping 


General description.—The Nam Hsa valley is here 14 or 15 miles long 
and some 2 miles wide in the middle, narrowing down to 4 mile at each end. 
Its general direction is from east-south-east to west-north-west, and the river 
runs down the middle of it. The middle part of the plain is all under paddy 
cultivation, and the villages all spread in an almost continuous line along the 
foot ofthe hills which bound the plain on either side. The eastern half of 
this valley is Hohsa, and the western half Lahsa. , 

The valley is 1,500 feet higher than the adjoining plains of Mong Na and 
Mong Wan, and both it and the surrounding hills are very bare, except where 
groves of trees have been planted round villages. The houses are all built of 
soft bricks on the ground in the Chinese style. The climate is cold, and there 
is said to be very little fever in the valley. 

Inhabitants.—The bulk of the population of the plain are a tribe called 
Ngachang or Achang or Chang. In dress, religion, and customs they resemble 
Chinese-Shans, but in feature and language they differ from them, and they are 
probably more nearly allied in race to the Maru and Lashi Kachins, though 
they have now become thoroughly Shanised. There is also a large Chinese 
population in the valley, and the Lahsa Suwbwa computes the number of 
houses as 1,000 Ngachang and 800 Chinese. This only includes the houses in 
the plain ; on the hill the population is chiefly Kachin with a few Palaungs. 
The Chinese in the valley have most of them lived there for some generations, 
and have somewhat lost the look of Chinamen, so that it is often difficult to tell 


them from the Ngachangs. 
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Boundaries.—To the west the boundary of Lahsa runs along the Burma- 
China frontier. To the north-west the Taping divides Lahsa from Santa, and 
to the north the Nam Hsa-Taping watershed separates it from Mong Na. To 
the north-east and east it touches Hohsa, the boundary being the Nam Ho- 
kawng which runs into the right bank of the Nam Hsa between Hainang and 
Lowli, and another stream which joins the Nam Hsa nearly opposite it between 
Chenho and Lenmong. The village of Kungkyeng, however, which hes east of 
this line, is under Lahsa, while Lahkum which is to the west of it is in Holisa. 
To the south-east and south the Nam Hsa-Nam Wan watershed divides Lahsa 
from Mong Wan. 

Government.—Lahsa is under a Sawbwa who pays tribute to the Chinese 
officials at Momien. ‘The villages in the valley are divided into three districts 
under kangs who live at the town of Lahsa, at Mankyeng, and at Lachi. 

The Saiwbwa.—The present Sawbwa, whose name is Ting Yuan, is a man of 
56 years of age with a grey beard which he plaits into a pigtail. He is a 
pleasant, easy-going old gentleman, without any great energy, and without in- 
fluence beyond his own State. Like his relative the Hohsa Sawbwa, he is a 
Chinaman by origin, but his family have been Sawbwas of Lahsa for 400 years, 
and he now calls himself a Shan. He has two sons and a daughter. His 
Chinese title is Changkwan S8zii. , 

Trade.—There are no pack bullocks or mules in the State, and what little - 
trade there is is done by men carrying baskets. The valley is so poor that 
there are practically no exports, and rice is bought and imported into the State 
from the neighbouring Shan States. Large numbers of men in Lahsa go out 
for several months in the cold weather into the neighbouring Shan States and 
the north of Burma to get work, so as to earn money enough to buy rice with, 
as the products of the Lahsa valley are not enough to support its population. 

Supplies.—No large supplies could be got, but beef, paddy, and rice would 
be obtainable for a force passing through the valley. Grass is not to be got in 
the valley in January, and animals are fed on straw. Grass is procurable from 
near the tops of the surrounding hills 600 or 800 feet above the plain. 

_ There are bazaars held every five days at the capital and at Mantong. 
| Transport.—There are no pack-mules or bullocks to be got, and the only - 
available transport is coolies. There are no boats on the Nam Hsa. 

Lhe Nam Hsa in Lahsa.—The river where it passes through Lahsa is 20 or 
25 yards wide, and 1 or 2 feet deep in January, flowing with a moderate current 
over a sandy bed. It is fordable throughout the year, but the fords are deep 
after heavy rain. There are bridges at— 

(1) Lakong-Saphkrong. | (2) Mantong-Lachi. 
(3) Mantam-Lawang. 

These are foot-bridges, but if in good order they would be passable for 
animals. For bridges higher up the river, sce under Hohsa. There are no 
boats on the river, and it is not navigated. - 

The town of Lahsa.—The town, which contains 80 or 100 houses, is at the 
foot of the hills on the right bank of the Nam Hsa, about 3} mile from it, close 
to the west end of the plain. There are no fortifications, but the houses are 
built of soft bricks, and each block of five or six houses is usually surrounded 
by a wall 5 to 8 feet high and 1 or 2 feet thick, which is in some cases loop- 
holed. The ground to the north at the foot of the hills commands the town and 
is broken up by nullahs, and would be the best side to attack from. The 
paddy-plain to the south is commanded by the town, but as the town is built 
on a steep bank 25 feet above the paddy-field level, there is some dead ground 
under this bank. To the west is the village of Panghsé on the same level as 
the town and 500 or 600 yards from it. To the east are the bottoms of the 
low spurs which run down from the hills to the north. 

Communications.—The road from Lahsa to Bhamo goes through Nampok, 
Ashang, and Hotong, near Mahtang (Matin). To Manwaing the road ascends 
the hills behind the town of Lahsa, and descends into the Mong Na plain at 
Mansang, To Hohsa there is a road 2 or 3 yards wide, paved most of the way 
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with large flat stones. The shortest way to Momien lies through Hohsa, Méng 
Him, and Mong Hti, and from Mong Hiim a road turns eastward through 
Mong Yang to Ma ong Chi, whence roads branch off to Sefang and Méng Hkwan. 
To the town of Méng Wan the road passes through Hohsa and ascends from 
Manhai. To the west end of the Mong Wan valley and to Méng Mow there 
is a road which ascends from Lawang, crosses Loi Pangkum, ‘and descends 
into the Mong Wan plain near Tehsa. 


Distances. 

Miles 
From Lahsa to Manwaing (Route No. 8) sie re a 104 
From Lahsa to Hohsa (Route No. 8) ee see ees 7 
From Lahsa to Méng Wan (Route No. 8) eae ous sek 17} 
From Lahsa to Méng Mow (Route No, 8) vee vee re 494 

Marches 

From Lahsa to Bhamo (Route No. (8) eas “vs oe 5 
From Labsa to Santa (Route No. 5) or aus 2 
From Labsa to Mong Na (Routes Nos. 5 and 6) . 8 
From Lahsa to Méng Hiim (Route No. 09) aus aa eas 8 
From Lahsa to Mémein (Route No. 09) ‘az ies 6 
From Lahsa to Méng H!:wan (Routes Nos. 09 and 8) eae a 6 
From Lahsa to Sefang (Routes Nos. 09 and 7) wists 6 
From Labsa to Iron Bridge over Salween (Routes Nos. 09, 8, “and 2) wee 10 


LATHA—See Lausa. 


LONGLING or MONG LONG—Latitude. 24° 38’; Longitude 98° 38’; height 
probably about 5,000 feet. 


Called Mong Long by Shans and Longling by Chinamen. 
A Chinese town between the Shweli and the Salween, and the residence of 
a Chinese official who is subordinate to Yungchangfu. 


Town.—The town is situated on the left bank of the Hwachiao Haw, a stream 5 or 6 
yards wide which runs in a north-westerly direction into the Shweli. The town is square, 
each side measuring about 1,000 yards, and it contains from 1,000 to 2,000 soft brick 
houses inhabited by Chinamen. It is surrounded by a brick wall 10 feet high and 2 feet 
thick without any ditch, but backed up on the inside by an earth parapet 7 feet high and 
7 feet thick, which forme 4 banquette for men to fire over the top of the wall. The town 
is entered by four gates, one in each face. The civil official’s house is near the south 
gate, the Colonel’s house in the middle, and the bazaar is in the south-eastern part of the 
town. The paddy-plain in which the town stands is about 2 miles long and one mile 
wide, the valley narrowing in again above and below, and lower down occasionally, again 
broadening out into paddy-fields. 

Surroundings.—To the west is a paddy-plain stretching for 14 miles in that direction. 
To the north is a strip of paddy 800 yards wide, and beyond it the village of Kaisa (250 
houses), beyond which is the Hwachiao Haw. On the other side of the stream the hills 
rise very gradually in gentle grassyslopes till the real foot of the hills is reached a mile 
beyond the stream. To the east and south are narrow strips of paddy, and beyond them 
grassy slopes riging very gently to the foot of the hills 14 miles from the town. 

d'rade.—There are a large number of Chinese traders here who trade chiefly with 
Nambkam, Theinni, the neighbouring Chinese-Shan States, and Yungchangfu and 
* Momien. 

Supplies.—Large supplies of beef, pork, ducks, rice, and paddy could probably be 
obtained, and most likely sugar, tea, and vegetables. 

Transport.— Mules could be obtained in large numbers. Bullocks are not used by the 
Chinese traders. 

The District.—The district is under a Sub- Prefect, who is subordinate to the Prefect of 
Yungchangfu. He has under him the Shan States of Mong Hko (Luchiang), Mong Hkwan 
(Mangshib), and Sefang (Chefang), and the district also comprises the valley of the Hwa- 
chiao Haw, which has many Shan and Chinese villages along its banks, and most of the 
hilly country which lies between the Shweli and the Salween. The Yannan topography 
give the Chinese circles in the district as Ching An Saw, Pangmai, Hwangts’aopa, Yunghtao, 
Manlao, Mashangsho and Htangtzutsai. 

Garrison.—The garrison, which is under the command of a Lieutenant-Colonel sub- 
ordinate to the Momien General, consists of one regiment of regulars and one regiment of 
irregulars, in all 700 or 800 men. 

Communications.—Good roads connect Longling with Yungchangfu by the Iron Bridge 
over the Salween, and with Namhkam and Mong Mow wid Mong Hkwan and Sefang. ‘To 
the north-west there are two roads to Momien. The shortest way to Bhamo is through 
Mong Hkwan, Mong Yang, Mong Hum, Hohsa and Lahsa. The road to Mong Cheng 
(Chengkang) is said to cross the Salween at the Sanchako ferry. 
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Distances. 
Marches. 
Longling to Momien (Routes Nos. 9 and 10) sine 
Ee » Lron Bridve over Salween (Route No. 2) 
‘s » Xunechangfu (Routes Nos.2and1) ... 
- » Mong Hkwan (Route No. 2) 
* » Sefang (Route No. 2) ,,, 
a » Wanteng (Route No. 2)... 
sy » Nambkam (Route No. 2) 
- »» Theinni oes ~ 
ee » Bhamo (Routes Nos. 2, 8, and 09) 


LUNG CHIANG.—See Mone Hwe. 
LUNGCH’UAN.—See Mone Wan. 
LUCHIANG.—See Mone Hkxo. 
MAINGHTI.—See Mone Hr. 
MAINGLA.—See Mone Na. 
MAINGMAW.—See Mone Mow. 
MAINGTHA.—See Housa AnD LAHSA. 
MANGSHIH.—See Mone Hrawn. 
MANVING.—See MAnwalIna. 


MANWAING.—Latitude 24° 33’; Longitude 97° 49’ ; height 2,800 feet. 


A town on the Taping below Santa. Its . oper Shan name is Manving. 
This has been corrupted by the Burmese intu Yanwaing or Manwyne, and 
by the Chinese into Manyen. 


Description of town.—The town is situated in the Méng Na-Santa plain on 
the right bank of the Taping river at the foot of the lower slopes of the 
hills which bound the valley to the north. These lower slopes, however, are so 
gentle that there is 2 miles of practically level ground to the north of the 
town before the foot of the steep part of the hills is reached. The actual town 
of Manwaing is inhabited by Chinese and contains about 100 houses. It is, 
however, surrounded by four Chinese-Shan villages, forming suburbs to the 
main town, and the whole circle of five villages is often spoken of as Manwaing, 
more especially because these five villages together with some of the Kachin 
and Palaung villages on the hills to the north form an isolated bit of territory 
subject to Méng Hti, all the country round this group belonging to Santa. 

The main Chinese town (see plan) is about 350 yards long and 100 yards 
wide, and has one narrow stony street down the middle running roughly east and 
west. ‘The street is full of pigs, disgustingly dirty, and smells horribly. The 
houses, 100 in number, are built chiefly of soft bricks, and are packed closely 
together in the usual Chinese fashion. The inhabitants are mainly traders, and 
not more than half-a-dozen of them are permanent residents, most of them 
staying a few years and then returning to China, as they cannot stand the 
climate of such low-lying places. South of the town, between it and the river, 
are vegetable gardens. To the south-west is the large Shan village of Hpai- 
tongla containing 60 or 70 houses, and due west of the town, about 200 yards 
from it, is the fort with the village of Manloi or Manmong beyond it. Joining 
the town on the north is the village of Manha, and immediately east of Manha 
across a small stream is a large caravanserai where traders, mule men, and their 
animals put up for the night when they are passing through. This caravan- 
serai with three or four other houses to the east of it is in a large enclosure 
surrounded by a wall of soft bricks. To the south of the caravanserai is the 
bazaar, and between the bazaar and the river are a few Shan houses. To the 
east heyond the enclosure in which the caravanuserai is situated, and across a 
small stream, is the village of Hpako, 


The Taping at Manwaing.—The Taping, called Nam An or Nam Mu An 
by the Shans, and Ta Haw (‘Ta Ho) by the Chinese, is where it passes Man- 
waing 600 yards broad, though above and below the town it is somewhat 
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-narrower. Of this bed of 600 yards only the half nearest the left bank was 
filled with water in January, the other half being sand, and only covered with 
water during the rains. The left bank is steep and 12 feet high. ‘he river 
is fordable from January to May, but in the rains it is crossed by boat. In 
January at the ferry the mules had to swim for 30 or 40 yards in the middle, 
the rest of the water being shallow. The river is crossed by boat from the 
Santa village of Hwekwi and when we crossed there were six boats each holding 
from 7 to 10 Panthay saddles with their loads. There are boats in every village, 
and a large number might be collected. In January the current is moderate. 
For an account of the valley of the Taping, ferries, &c., see under Taping in the 
Gazetteer of Rivers, or under Mong Na. 

Surroundings, defences, and point of attack.—As will be seen by the ac- 
companying plan of Manwaing the greater part of the town and its suburbs 
are situated down on a level with the paddy-plain not much above the river, 
while to the north and north-west of the town the ground rises by a‘steep bank 
some 30 feet high out of the paddy-plain up on to the low, grassy slopes which 
come gradually down from the foot of the hills. This bank is marked FFF 
on the plan. The fort, however, and the village of Manloi, also called Man- 
mong, are situated on this more elevated ground. + All the country below this 
bank is paddy-land except between the main Chinese town and the river where 
there are vegetable gardens enclosed by fences. All the ground above the bank 
is bare with short grass on it and very few trees, and much cut up by steep 
nullahs which in January are dry or nearly dry except the nullah marked D 
which has water several inches deep. The ground on the left bank of the 
Taping is a paddy-plain. 

The Chinese town originally had a mud brick wall all round it about 
8 feet high and 13 feet thick, but most of it is now broken down, though near 
the two gateways which lead into the town from the east and west respectively 
it is in fairly good repair. 

The Shan villages of Hpaitongla, Manloi, Manha, and Hpak6é have stiff 
bamboo fences round them standing on banks 2 or 8 feet high. This fence, 
which is very common in Chinese-Shan villages, prevents the villages being 
entered easily except by the gates, and the bank might be used to fire over. 

The fort is a square of about 120 yards each side. It is surrounded by a 
soft brick wall about 12 feet high and 2 feet thick, loopholed, and with a 
coping of tiles on top of it. The main gate, which is made of wood 3 or 4 
inches thick, is in the south-east side. This is defended from frontal fire by a 
short traverse in front of it, and 5 yards from it; and there is a little house 
above the gate from which men could fire down on any one entering it. There 
are also small gates on the north-east and south-west sides. ‘There are small 
towers at each corner jutting out so as to give flank defence to the sides. Inside 
the fort there is a road down the middle from the south-east gate: on each side 
of this road are the men’s quarters, and at the further end along the north- 
west side are the offices and otflicers’ quarters. The whole of these houses are 
built of soft bricks and roofed with tiles. The fort commands the ground on 
the left bank of the Taping and the part of the ground nearest the water on the 
right bank: but the bank FF, which runs along just south of the fort, divid- 
ing the elevated ground from the level of the paddy-land, is so steep that the 
ground immediately below-it could not be fired on from the fort. ‘To the west 
and north the ground is under fire from the fort for 800 or 900 yards, but the 
fort can be approached under cover behind the village of Manloi (Manmong) 
or down the nullahs marked Band C. To the north-east and east there is 
some dead ground under the bank FF, but parts of the Chinese town and the 
village of Manha could be fired into from the fort, and the paddy-vround north 
of the caravanserai between nullahs D and E is under its fire. The caravan- 
serai itself is hidden from the fort by Manha. 

As will be seen by the above description and by the plan the position of the 
fort has not been well chosen, and it is probably only meant to be good enough 
to resist an attack from Kachins, and for this purpose it is quite strong enough, 
as the Kachins would be unable to knock down or get over the wall which 
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surrounds it. This would be the main difficulty in taking it, and it would be> 
necessary to breach it with guns, or else to hive ladders, or some means of burst- 
ing in the gate. At the spot marked G 900 yards north-north-west of the fort 
between nullais B and C a good spot could be found for artillery or infantry 
to bring fire on the fort, while an advance might be made down nullah B which 
is about 30 feet deep and 10 yards wide at the bottom, and would therefore 
not mask the fire directed on the fort from G, ‘This nullah is entirely covered 
from fire from the fort the whole way down. At the north corner of the fort, 
however, the sides of the nullah are so steep that it would be impossible to 
climb up and it would be necessary to go on as far as the point marked H and 
then turn up to the fort. A simultaneous advance might also be made by 
another party from the paddy-valley of nullah A to the village of Manloi where 
they would be within 150 yards of the fort, covered by the low bank and high 
bamboo fence which surrounds the village. 


As mentioned before, the fort could also be approached under cover from 
the south-west underneath the steep bank FF which runs along below the fort. 


Besides the fort it is possible, were there a large number of Chinese soldiers 
at Manwaing, that the enclosure in which the caravanserai is situated to the 
north-east of the town micht bedefended. ‘This enclosure is of irregular shape 
as shown on the plan and is surrounded by a soft brick wall about 12 feet high 
and 2 feet thick. The wall isa comparatively new one, but is not complete. 
On the south-west between the caravanserai and the Shan houses south-east of 
the bazaar there is no wall at all, and in several places there are openings 5 or 
6 yards wide. The wall at present is not loopholed. Besides the caravanserai 
there are two or three brick houses inside the enclosure, but the greater part of 
the space inside is not built over and is used by mule-drivers to camp in when 
there is not room in the caravanserai. The caravanserai itself is about 130 yards 
long and 70 yards wide witha loopholed wall round it, the wall being of the same 
size as that which goes round the whole enclosure and on its north-west and 
south-west sides is a continuation of this enclosure wall: it is divided down the 
middle by another wall with a door through it into two courts of about the same 
size. ‘I'he sheds which shelter the mule drivers and sometimes the mules are built 
inside the walls all round the northern court and round part of the southern 
court. The principal house is along the north-west side of the northern square. 
The space inside the courts is used for tying up mules and piling up their loads. 
The main entrance is through a wooden gate about 3 inches thick in the south- 
east face of the caravanserai: there are also small gates leading out of the 
north-east and south-west sides, in the northern court just north of the wall 
which divides it from the southern court. The elevated ground above the bank 
FF from 200 to 300 yards north-west of the enclosure commands the wall, 
while the nullahs D and E form covered ways by which the wall might be 
approached. An attack on the enclosure from the east could come up under 
cover behind the village of Hpako. 


An attack on Manwaing from the left bank of the Taping would be more 
difficult, as even if boats could be procured, the crossing would be commanded 
from the fort, and from many points in the Chinese town, the Shan houses 
south of the bazaar, and Hpako. If boats were not procurable the river might 
be forded, but it would probably be over waistdeep in the driest season. It 
would be better to cross higher up or lower down, and not exactly opposite the 
town. 


Camping-gronds.—There are large camping-grounds on grass and paddy 
all round Manwaing. If a good defensive position was wanted, the best place 
would probably be found on the right bank of nullah D about the place marked 
J. The nullah is about 30 feet deep and 40 yards wide at the bottom with | 
fairly good water in it. The camp, if placed right on the bank of the nullah, 
would be able to fire down into it, and would be sufficiently far from nullah C 
to prevent a surprise by an enemy creeping up it. 


Garrison.—The fort is garrisoned by about 200 men of the Trade Pro- 
tection Levy ; see p. 21. 
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Supplies.—There is a bazaar every day at Manwaing, but not much to be 
bought in it. A few vegetables can be got, and beef, rice, and paddy are 
obtainable from Manwaing and the surrounding districts of Santa and Méng 
Na. Pigs and chickens are plentiful, and sugarcandy can be got. 

Transport.—Daring the dry weather large numbers of mules are daily 
passing through Manwaing, chiefly loaded with cotton from Burma into China. 
These are, however, all being constantly used for trading, and in time of peace it 
would not be safe to count on being able to hire mules without making pre- 
vious arrangements. 

The Chinese-Shans who inhabit Manwaing and the surrounding country 
make fairly good coolies, and as they are fond of money, coolies could generally 
be got. Large numbers of men from this valley come into Burma every cold 
weather to work as coolies, and in case of war, in the event of other transport 
failing, plenty of Chinese-Shan coolies could be obtained. 

There are no pack bullocks in Manwaing or in the neighbouring States of 
Mong Na and Santa. 

Boats could be got from most of the riverside villages in Méng Na and Santa. 

Government.—Manwaing, though surrounded by Santa territory, is under 
the Sawbwa of Méng Hti, near Nantien, on the road to Momien. Manwaing 
territory includes the Chinese town and the four Shan villages of Hpaitongla, 
Hpal6é, Manloi or Manmong, and Manha, besides some Kachin and Palaung vil- 
Jages on the hills to the north. The explanation of this isolated bit of Mong 
Hti at such a distance from that town is said to be that formerly the whole of 
this part of the Taping valley was deserted and overgrown with jungle owing 
to incursions of the Burmese; so the Chinese offered grants of land to any 
Sawbwa who would send down men to repopulate the valley, and bring it under 
cultivation again. In this way the M6ng Hti Sawbwa of that time obtained 
possession of this little bit of territory which his successors still rule. 

Communications.—Manwaing is on the main trade route from Bhamo to 
Momien, about 54 miles from the former and 65 miles from the latter. There 
are several roads leading up to the Kachin villages to the north, and roads to 
the south leading to Hohsa and to Lahsa, and from Hohsa a road goes off through 
Mong Hiim to Sefang and Mong Hkwan and another road on to Mong Wan, and 
thence to Ming Mowand Namhkam. From Manwaing to Mong Na the Taping 
is navigable for large boats and rafts, and some of the traders’ cotton is taken up 
inthis way. ‘There are boats in most riverside villages. | 


Distances. Miles. 

From Manwaing to Nampaung ee ay ies 22 
From Manwaing to Bhamo visi a vr 64 
From Manwaing to Santa ons coe Mas 18 
From Manwaing to Méng Na ae ‘ee ats 24 
From Manwaing to Méng Hti and Nantien see ‘se 42 
Froin Manwaing to Momien bye See ees 65 
From Manwaing to Lahsa ‘ea oes es 104 
From Manwaing to Hohsa about dea a ... 15 or 16 
From Manwaiug to Mong Wan ; ose Pe 26 
From Manwaing to Mong Mow pes ss ae 58 
From Manuwaing to Selan ses ve ‘es 65 
From Mauwaing to Namhkam ee ies ec 78 
From Manwaing to Sefang ate bes se 6 marches. 


MANW YNE—See MANWAING, 
MANY EN—See MANWAING. 
MIENNANG anp MIENTS’ING.—Latitude 25° 3’; Longitude 98° 20’. 


Two small towns on the Nam Miennang, a tributary of the right bank of the Nam Héi. 
. They lie about 7 miles west of Momien, Mients’ing being a little north of Miennang. 
They are both in small paddy-plains a mile or two long and half mile wide, and are separ- 
ated from Momien by very low grassy hills. | 


MOMIEN.*—Latitude 25° 1’; Longitude 98° 25’ ; height 5,500’. 
Momien is the Burmese corruption of the Shan name Ming Myen, The 
Chinese call it Hteng-yueh (T’engyueh). The most important Chinese 
town to the west of the Salween. © 


* The description of Momien is chiefly taken from the aecounts of Captain Bowers and Dr. Anderson, 
who accompanied Captain Sladen’s expedition in 1867. 
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The Town.—The town is situated on the south-west side of a natural basin 
measuring about 5 miles each way terminated by low grassy hills gradually 
rising to higher ranges. It is on the left bank of the Nam Hti or Taying 
Haw and about } mile from it, the stream, which is 20 yards wide and 3 feet deep, 
entering the valley at the north-east corner, and running along the north-west 
face of the town, falls over a waterfall 100 feet deep just beyond; it is crossed 
by a stone bridge. ‘The town is not built square to the points of the compass, 
but faces north-west and south-east. The city is a square, each side being 
about 1,100 yards in length. It is surrounded by a stone wall 25 to 30 feet 
high, made of rock hewn into oblong pieces 25 feet long and 14 feet thick, and 
laid together with mortar. Backing up the wall from the inside is an earth 
parapet 18 feet high and from 20 to 30 feet wide across the top. The top of 
the battlements of the wall rise 8 feet above this parapet, and the embrasures 
could be used for musketry fire, but they are so narrow that guns could not be 
worked from them with any efficiency. On this parapet are built towers at each 
- of the four corners and over each of the four gates of the city. 

Outside the wall, at a distance of 20 yards from it all round, are the 
remains of a ditch with its sides rivetted with large blocks of stones. In 1867 
it was still fairly perfect and deep on the south-east and north-east sides, but on 
the south-west face bad degenerated into a pig puddle. Between the ditch and 
the wall is a good road all round. The ditch is crossed by four bridges at the 
four gates which enter the town in the middle of each face. The gateways 
are lofty and arched. more like short tunnels than gateways, and are protected 
by crescent-shaped traverses ; over the archway isa watch tower with a con- 
cave roof supported on strong wooden pillars. The gate itself is a ponderous 
folding door of great strength and covered with iron, fixed on the outside of 
the tunnel-like arch. | 

The roads, unlike most Chinese cities, are broad and regular, and laid out 
at right-angles to each other. The houses out of the principal thoroughfares 
are isolated and self-contained with little walled gardens round them. The 
town is surrounded by suburbs on all sides, the business quarter of the city 
being outside the south-west face. The road leading out from the south-west 
gate, for about + mile outside the city wall, is the main bazaar, and there are 
other streets full of shops at rights-angles to this. 

The town and suburbs are said to contain 10,000 houses. Beyond the 
suburbs the whole level part of the plain is under paddy cultivation, and there 
are numerous villages built for the most part along the foot of the gentle 
grassy slopes which terminate the hills. Some of these villages are very large; 
and Yilaw, which is the biggest of them, is said to contain 2,000 houses. 

Approaching Momien from the Bhamo direction, the road skirts round the 
side of a hill with a white pagoda on top of it. The top of this pagoda hill is 
900 feet above the town and looks right into it. 

Trade.—Momien is the centre of a large trade with Bhamo and with the 
more easterly citiesof Yiinnan. Cotton is the chief thing imported from Bhamo. 

Supplies.— Large supplies are to be got in Momien of almost every descrip- 
tion. Flour can be obtained, but probably not in very large quantities, as wheat 
is not much grown. Beef, pork, ducks, chickens, goats, sheep, rice, paddy, 
and probably tea, sugar, and vegetables would be the principal things to be got. 
Dr. Anderson mentions the following as obtainable: peas, beans, potatoes, 
celery, carrots, onions, garlic, yams, bamboo shoots, cabbage, spinach, ginger, 
apples, pears, peaches, walnuts, chestnuts, mushrooms, salt, pepper, and betel. 
There is a large bazaar every five days, but the shops are open daily. Arti- 
ficers, such as blacksmiths, carpenters, and coppersmiths, are to be found. 

Transport.—Very large numbers of pack mules could be got in Momien, 
probably 2,000 or 3,000 or perhaps more. 

Garrison.— Momien is the headquarters of the General, who has under his 
command the whole of the country west of the Salween as well as Yungchangfu 
and Shunningfu, which lie east of that river. 

The garrison of Momein is three regments of regulars, about 1,000 to 1,200 
men. They have six guns inside the town, of which three are 4-inch Krupp 
breech-loaders. 
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The District.—Momien is under the Prefect of Yungchangfu, but in fron- 
tier and political matters the Momien official reports direct to Yiinnansen. He 
has under him the following Shan States :— 


(1) Sansi (Chansi)* (4) Santa (Chanta). 
(2) Mong Hti (Nantien) including (5) Hohsa. 
Mong Him and Mong Yang. (6) Lahsa. 
(3) Mong Na (Kangai). (7) Mong Wan (Lungch’uang). 
. (8) Méng Mow. 
These States are all under their own Sawbwas, and, except in taking tribute, 
the Chinese officials do not interfere much with their internal affairs, or at 
least they did not do so formerly, but lately, owing to the attention of the 


Chinese being attracted to this part of the frontier, they have been more 
looked after. 


The jurisdiction of Momien also includes many Chinese circles of which 
the following are the principal :— 


(1) Tancha or Chancha. (4) Méng Pong. 
(2) Silien. (5) Mients’ing. 
(3) Hkuyong. (6) Mong Hwe or Lungchiang. 


Communications.—From Momien main trade routes lead to Bhamo on the 
one hand, and through Yungchangfu and Talifu to Yiinnansen on the other. 


To the north is a road to Silien, and to the north-west a road to Hkuyong. To the 
west roads lead to Sansi and on to the Irrawaddy. The routes to Mong Hkwan (1) vid 
Longling, (2) vid Mong Hti, Mong Hiim, and Mong Yang appear about equal in length; but 
to Sefang the latter would be the shorter. The shortest way to Méng Mow. and Nam- 
hkam would be by Mong Hti, Méng Hiim, Shamulong, and Méng Wan. 


Distances. 
Miles. 
From Momien to Iron Bridge over the Salween (Route No. 1) si wv. 36 
From Momien to Yungchangfu (Route No.1)... sa cos 2. 58 
From Momien to Talifu (Route No. 1) “e sais .». 160 
From Momien to Bhamo (Routes Nos. 06, 07, 08, 09, and 010) ee de LBL 
From Momien to Mong Hti (Route No. sed ‘ioe se wes wo. 23 
Marches. 
From Momien to Longling (Routes Nos. 9 and 10) ee 
From Momien to Méng Hkwan (Routes Nos. 9, 10 and 2, aa Nos. 09 and 8) ww. «666 
From Momien to Sefang (Routes Nos. 09 and 7) . ie cae ee «=«s:d 
_ From Momien to Méng Wan (Route No.,010) mee sas sie . 8 
From Momien to Namhkam (Routes Nos. 010 and 2) ae Ses .. 10 


MONG CHI.—Latitude 24°20 Longitude 98°80. 


Sometimes called Mong Hsi, A district of the Chinese-Shan State of 


Mong Hkwan, on the Nam Chi, a tributary of the right bank of the Nam 
Hkwan. 


General description.—The district lies on both sides of the Nam Chi, but the majority 
of the villages are on the right bank. The main part of the plain from Holawng to Manyak 
is 6 or 7 miles long with a width of 4 mile of paddy-land. Below Manyak the Nam Chi 
runs through a narrow valley for 3 miles more till it opens out into paddy-fields again at 
the village of Mankun at its mouth. Hills rise up to the west and north of the plain, but 
the lower part of it in the neighbourhood of Manyak is only separated from the Mong 
Hkwan plain by elevated grassy land ; there is no real hill to cross. 


Inhabitants.—The inbabitants of the plain are Chinese-Shans, and the surrounding 
hills are peopled by Chinamen. 


Boundaries.—The district is a part of Méng Hkwan. For Boundaries, see ‘under Mong 
Hkwan. 


Government.—The district is directly under the Mong Hkwan Sawbwa. The kang who 
collects the taxes for him lives at Nahka. 


Supplies.—Beef, paddy, and rice could be got in the plain, and sheep and goats from 


the neighbouring hills. A bazaaris held every five days at Manyak. 


a kr 
* In some recent documerits translated by Mr. Parker, Sansi does not appear in the list of Shan States, 
possibly because the Sawbwa was then arebel. He is now dead, and a successor has been appointed. 
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Transport.—There are a few pack bullocks in the plain, and probably mutes could be 
got from some of the Chinese villages on the hills round. 


The Nam Chi at Mong Chi.—The Nam Chiis a stream 15 to 25 yards wide, and ford- 
able nearly all the year round, but in the rains it is too deep to ford easily, and is crossed 
by a raft ferry at Pangpying-Manyak. 

The river is not navigated. 


Communications.—Mong Chi is the meeting place of roads leading from Mong Hkwan 
and Sefang to the Mong Yang ferry over the Shweli. The road to Méng Hkwan crosses the 
Nam Chi to Pangpying, whence roads branch off to the Méng Hkwan villages of Manpyep 
and Nayawn, the latter being the road to the capital. The road to Sefang gues down the 
Nam Chi, crosses the Nam Hkwan at Mankun, and thence down near the left bank of the 
Nam Hkwan to the Sefang plain near Sehomong. The road from Mong Chi to moat of the 
places west of the Shweli lies through Mong Yang, but to Mong Mow it would probably be 
shorter to go vid Sefang. 


Distances. 
Marches, 
From Manyak in Méng Chi to Méng Hkwan (Ronte No. 8) aug coe =o 
From Manyakin Mong Chi to Sefang (Route No. 7) ae 1 
From Manyak in Méng Chi to Wanteng (Routes Nos. 7 and 2) ... 8 
From Manyak in Mong Chi to Méng Mow (Routes Nos. 7 and 2) 5 
From Manyak in Mong Chi to Namhkam (Routes Nos. 7 and 2) 6 
From Manyak in Méng Chi to Méng Yang (Route No. 7) oe l 
From Manyak in Mong Chi to Mong Hiim (Route No, 7) sae 2 
From Manyak in Mong Chi to Momien (Routes Nos. 7 and 09) ... ~ 6 
From Manyak in M6ng Chi to Mong Na (Route No. 7) Sa 8 
From Manyak in Mong Chi to Mong Wan (Routes Nos. 7 and 010) 4 


MONG HKO.—Latitude 24° 55’; Longitude 98° 50’; height 2,600 feet. 


Called Luchiang by the Chinese. 

A Shan State lying along the right bank of the Salween. 

It extends for about 16 miles below the iron bridge across the Salween, and for about 
8 miles above it. The breadth of its plain is some 2 miles, and it lies entirely on the right 
bank of the river. The capital is at the foot of the hills 6 or 8 miles below the bridge; it 
contains 800 houses and is surrounded by a brick wall 6 or 8 feet high. ‘lhe population 
of the plains is Chinese-Shan, and the surrounding hills are inhabited by Chinese. To the 
north if joins the Shan State of Nawngyang, to the eust the Salween divides it from 
country directly under Yungchangfu ; to the west the Salween-Shweli watershed separates 
it from territory directly under Longling and Yungchangfu, 

The Sawbwa is a. man of 20 or 25 years of age. 

The Salween at Ming Hké.—The Salween is here 100 to 120 yards wide, 
with a strong current and deep. It is not navigated, and there are no boats on 
it here. The bridge is at the Shan village of Pawan, which is situated on the 
rigit bank of the river. It is an iron chain suspension bridge of two spans, the 
eastern span 73 yards long and the western 52 yards. Each span is supported 
on 12 or 14 iron chains beneath and two chains above; the links are 1 foot long 
and made of 3 inch iron. The bridge is strong enough to allow mules to cross 
in a continuous string. | 

Communications,—The iron bridge is on the main trade route from Yiinnan 
to Burma. ° 

To the north is a road up the river to Nawngyang, to the south-west is a road through 
Longling to Mong Hkwan, Sefang, Mong Mow, and Namhkam, 


Distances. 
Marches 
From the Iron Bridge to Nawngyang ..,. ee eee. oe 2 
From the Iron Bridge to Yungchangfu (Route No. 1) gad tie 2 
From the Iron Bridge to Talifu (Koute No. 1) ce woe ce. 
From the Iron Bridge to Momien (Koute No. 1) 8 


From the Iron Bridge to Bhamo vié Momien (Routes Nos, 1 and|06, 07, 
08, 09, and 010) i es ade nA ee §6=« 14 ov 15 
From the Iron Bridge to Bhamo vid Namhkam (Routes Nos. 2 and 05)... 17 
From the Iron Bridge to Lengling (Route No, 2) ... eee see 8 
MONG HKWAN or MANGSHIH.—Latitude 24° 28’; Longitude 98° 40’ ; 
height probably about 3,500 feet. 
Called Mangshih by the Chinese, 
A Shan State on the Nam Hkwan above Sefang, between the Shweli and 
the Salween. 
General Description.—The part of the State inhabited by Shans is a round or oval 
shaped plain with the Nam Hkwan running in a generally north-east to south-west direc 
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tion flowing along near its north-western side, while its tributary, the Nam Kolang, 
runs along the south-eastern side of the plain, and both rivers join at the extreme south- 
westerly corner of the State. The plain is surrounded by hills inhabited chiefly by China- 
men, and after the junction of the Nam Kolang with the Nam Hkwan, the latter river, 
which rises in the hills to the north-east, runs through a defile till it again opens out into 
the Sefang plain. 

The Mong Hkwan plain is said to be 12 or 15 miles in length and 10 miles in breadth ; 
the State is considered one of the richest and most important of the Chinese-Shan States. 

The State also includes Mong Chi or Mong Hsi in a paddy-plain to the west of Méng 
Hkwan on the Nam Chi, a tributary of the right bank of the Nam Hkwan. It is divided 
from Mong Hkwan by 5 or 6 miles of grass plain on slightly rising ground. See under 
Méng Chi. 


Inhabitants. —The inhabitants of the plain are Chinese-Shans, except for a few Chinese 
traders and shopkeepers in the capital. 

The inhabitants of the hills are almost exclusively Chinamen, but to the south towards 
Sefang there are a few Kachin villages, and there appeared to be scattered villages of 
Palaungs and of Las. 

Boundaries —Mong Hkwan is bounded, roughly speaking, by the tops of the ranges of 
hills by which it is surrounded. ‘To the north it touches the district which is directly 
under Longling (Mong Long) ; tothe south it borders on Mong Ko; tothe south and south- 
east on Sefang, and to the west on Mong Yang, a small State under the Mong Hti 
(Nantien) Sawbwa. 

Government.—The State is under a Shan Sawbwa who pays tribute to the Chinese 
official at Longling (Méng Long). The villages in the plain are divided into small dis. 
tricts, each under an official called a kang. Tuere are kangs at Fapa, Lawmhkai, Manbiik, 
Kawngmu, Na-mu, Fawngpye, Hpate, and at Nahka in Mong Chi. 

In the hills the Chinese villages are divided into groups of eight or ten, each under & 
small official. 

The Sawbwa.—The Sawbwa is a man about 22 or 23 years of age and appears to be 
fairly popular. His father, the late Sawbwa, died about three years ago at the age of 50. 
His wife and mother are both of the Mong Cheng (Cheng Kang) Sawbwa’s family. He has 
only lately been married, and has at present no children. He has a younger brother and 
three sisters, one of whom is married to the Méng Mow Sawbwa, one to one of the Mong 
Na Sawbwa’s sons, while the third is still unmarried. 

Trade.—Most of the trade is done by the Chinamen in the capital, and at Mong Ka and 
other places in the hills, and there are considerable numbers of mules, probably one or 
two thousand, in the State. There are also Shans who trado with bullocks, and the num- 
ber of pack bullocks in the State is estimated at 1,000, the village of Namu being one of the 
principal bullock-trading villages. 

Supplies.—Moéng Hkwan is considered a very rich State, and large supplies could be 
got of beef, pigs, ducks, chickens, goats, sheep, paddy, rice, and sugarcane. 

Bazaars are held every five days at the capital, at Hpate and at Manyak in Mong 
Chi. 

Transport.—The Nam Hkwan is not navigated here, and there are no boats on it. 
Cooly transport could, as in all Chinese-Shan States, be got from the Shan villages. 

The number of pack bullocks in the State is estimated at 1,000, and Namu is the 
principal bullock-trading village. The number of mules in the State is one or two thousand, 
a few in the capital, but the majority at Mong Ka and other places in the hills. 

The Nam Hkwan and Nam Kolang in Ming Hkwan.—Both these rivers rise. in the hills 
to the east and north-east of Méng Hkwan. The Nam Hkwan is somewhat the bigger of 
the two, and is on an average about 25 to 85 yards wide, and 2 or 38 feet deep, fordable 
anywhere in the dry weather, but in the rains it is crossed by raft. ‘There are raft ferries 
at Seyan-Tawan, Manhiik-Nayawn, Hangving-Manpyep, and Hpate-Vingmun ; and there 
is a stone bridge at the junction of the Num Palawt in the hills where the road to Longling 
(Mong Long) crosses the river. Itisnot navigated in this part of its course, and there are 
no boats on it in Mong Hkwan. Boats could not descend to Sefang owing to rapids in the 
defile between these two States. 

The Nam Kolang is some 20 or 80 yards wide, fordable everywhere in the dry season, 
and crossed by raftin the rains. There are raft ferriesat Nawnghkam-Namu and Hpate- 
Hangving. There is a stone bridge at Manli-Mannawng on the road leading to Méng Ko. 

For the Nam Chi, see under Mong Chi. 

Town of Ming Hkwan.—'The capital, see plan, is situated 2 or 8 miles from the foot of 
the hills near the north-east end of the plain between the Nam Hkwan and Nam Kolangy, 
but nearer the former river than the latter. Jt contains 500 or 600 houses, and is sur- 
rounded by a brick wall 10 or 12 feet high and 8 feetthick. In the centre of the town is 
the palace which is built of soft bricks, surrounded by a hard brick wall 6 feet high and 2 
feet thick. The sides of the town are not square with the points of the compass. The 
houses are made some of soft bricks and some of wood with thatched roofs. ‘There are a 
few Chinese in the town, but the majority live in the Chinese bazaar just outside the 
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town which begins from near the south corner and runs in a south-westerly direction for 
200 or 800 yards. To the north-west of the town there isa belt of bamboon about 500 
yards wide, and beyond this is the village of Seyan; onthe other side of Seyan 14 miles 
of paddy-ground separate that village from the Nam Hkwan, which runs from north-east to 
south-west, to the north and north-east there is somewhat elevated grassy-lands sloping 
very gently up to the foot of the hills. To the south-east a belt of bamboos 4 mile wide 
separate the town from the village of Lawmhkai, beyond which is a little stream, the Nam 
Eng, which is crossed by # stone bridge, and which is occasionally unfordable for a short 
time after heavy rain. To the south, also separated from the town bya belt of bamboos, ig 
the village of Manhkam 4% mile off. From the south corner of the town the Chinese 
bazaar stretches south-west for 200 or 8300 yards. On the south and south-west is a large 
paddy-plain. The town is entered by four gates, one in the middle of each face. 


Communications.—Mong Hkwan is on the main trade route leading from Longling 
(Mong Long) to Namkham and to Theinni. There is also a road leading north-east through 
Ching An Saw (Mong Nim) vid Shangta to Mong Hko and the Iron Bridge over the Salween 
without passing through Longling (Méng Long). To Momien there are two roads (1) vid 
Longling, crossing the Shweli at Siao Mong Long, (2) vid Mong Yang, where the Shweli 
is crossed, Mong Him, and Mong Hti. There are also roads from Mong Hkwan to all the 
neighbouring States and districts. There is no communication with Sefang by river 
owing to rapids. To Sefang there are three roads: (1) crossing the Nam Kolang at 
Nawnghkam and ascending to Mong Kn and thence through Sinchai down to Manhkow in the 
Sefang plain; (2) crossing the Nam Kolang at Hpate, and ascending to Pangteng thence 
down to Sehoméng; (3) crossing the Nam Kolang at Hpate, and keeping down the left 
bank of the Nam Hkwan close to the river without ascending the hills, much, till the Sefang 
plain is reached near Sehomong. 


Distances. Marches. 
From Méng Hkwan to Sefang (Route No. 2) coe we 2 
From Méng Hkwan to Wanteng (Route No. 2) - we 


From Méng Hkwan to Ming Mow (Route No. 2) 

From Moug Hkwan to Selan (Route No. 2) 

From Mong Hkwan to Namhkam (Route No. 2) nes 
From Ming Hkwan to Ming Wan (Routes Nos. 8 and 010) 
From Méug Hkwan to Ming Yang (Route No. 8) “us 
From Mong Hkwan to Méng Hti (routes Nos. 8 and 09) 
From Ming Hkwan to Momien (Routes Nos. 8 and 09) 
From Mong Hkwan to Long Ling (Route No. 2) 

From Mong Hkwan to Ming Hké (Route No. 2) aes ses 
From Ming Hkwan to Iron Bridge over Salween (Route No.2)... 
From Mong Hkwan to Ming Ko oe ees ss 


MONG HSA.—Sce Housa AND LABSA. 
MONG HSI.—See Méne Cur. 


MONG HTT ann NANTIEN.—Latitude 24° 46’; Longitude 98° 15’; height 
3,625 feet. 


Mong Hti is a Shan State on the Nam Hti between Momien and Mong 
Na. WNantien is the name of the Chinese town about a mile and a half 
trom the Shan capital, and the whole State is called Nantien by the Chinese 
It is called Maing Hti by the burmese. 


General description.—The State is one of the largest of the Chinese-Shan 
States, and occupies a considerable tract of country between the Nam Hti and 
Shweli; itextends also to the left bank of the Shweli, but has no territory on 
the right bank of the Nam Hti. Besides the Mong Hti valley it includes Mone 
Him and Méng Yang and all the hills round these districts, For descriptions 
of these see under Ming Hiim and Ming Yang. The Mong Hti plain extends 
for about 15 miles down the left bank* of the Taping ; it is quite bare of trees 
and the paddy-plain is not more than 1 or 12 miles wide; but beyond the paddy- 
plain the hills at first rise very gradually, so that there is another mile or two 


of grassy spurs nearly level before the actual foot of the hills is reached. 


Inhabitants.—The inhabitants of the plain are Shans and Chinamen, the former being 
probably in the majority. ‘The town of Nantien and some of the plain villages are almost 
entirely Chinese, and most of the villages have both races living together inthem. Thig is 
the first place on the Bhamo-Momien road where Chinamen are at all numerous. 

_ The hills of the State are almost entirely inhabited by Chinamen: there are no Ka- 
chins, but both on the hills and at the foot af the hills there are some Hsang villages (sce 
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* There is a narrow paddy-plain opposite it on the right bank ig ig di sas Ni a ae 
not in Méng Hti territory. P PP 3 ank, but this is directly under Momien, and 
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age 2); and there are a few Palaungs and Hkalas. The latter race are said to dress like 
hinamen. The same name, Hkala, is sometimes applied by Shans to the Tai Loi or Kon 
Loi of Keng ‘Tung, 8 race of Palaungs; and these are possibly the same as the Hkalas 
. Méng Hti. ‘The Hkalns are found in the hills throughout a good deal of this part of 
funnan. | 
Boundaries.—To the south-west Mong Hti is separated from Méng Na by the Nam 
Chehkung, a tributary of the left bank of the Nam Hti. From here up to the mouth of 
another of its tributaries, the Nam Hsawng, the Nam Hti forms the western boundary of 
the State dividing it from country directly under Momien and to the north the Nam 
Hsawng separates it from Momien. To the north-east the hills running down to the 
Shweli above Mong Yang divide it from territory under Momien. ‘To the east the Shweli- 
Nam Hkwan watershed divides it from Mong Hkwan and Sefang; to the south and south- 
west the watershed dividing the Nam Hum, on the north from the Nam Wan, and Nam 
Hsa on the south separates it from Mong Wan and Hohsa. 


Government.—The State is under a Shan Sawbwa who pays tribute to Momien. The 
town of Nantien, however, and the neighbouring village of Sanshachai are not under the 
Sawbwa, but pay taxes direct to Momien. | , 

The State is divided up into districts under kangs whose headquarters are at the 
following villages: Hpyinean, Manpying, Yinchachai,* Tasang,* and Panghin.* 

All these are Chinamen except the kang of Manpying, who is a Shan. 

The Sawbwa.—The Sawbwa, whose name is Ta Ting Kwoh, is a man about 30 years 
old, and is spoken well of by his subjects. His wife is a daughter of the Méng Cheng 
Sawbwa, and he has one son, still a boy. He has two younger brothers. His Chinese 
title is Suan Fu. He is said to have bad health. 7 


Trade.—There is a certain amount of trade carried on with Momien and Bhamo and 
the neighbouring States. It is chiefly in the hands of the Chinese, who use ponies and 
mules. ‘There are some Shans whe trade with bullocks, but not very many. 

Supplies.—Large supplies of the ordinary kind—beef, pork, ducks, paddy, and rice 
could be got. | 

Bazaars are held every five days at the capital, and at Nantien, Tasang, and Man- 
tong. . 

Transport.—Mules could be got in considerable numbers. Pack bullocks are not 
numerous. ; | 

The Nam Hti at Mong Hti.—The Nam Hti where it passes through Mong Hti territory 
is as a rule fordable, but after heavy rain it has to be crossed by boat. There is a ferry 
from Nantien across to Manhsako, and there is an iron chain suspension bridge at Sinchai 
Hobko on the road to Mong Na. The river is not navigated; and there are no boats in this 
part of its course, the ferries being crossed by raft. 


Town of Mong Ht1.—The town of Mong Hti (see plan), locally called Setaii or “the 
lower capital” to distinguish it from Nantien, is on the left bank of the Nam Hti about 
4 mile from the river and + mile from the foot of the hills. It is nearly square, each side 
being 800 or 400 yards long, and is surrounded by a brick wall 8 feet high and 8 feet 
thick. Inthe middle is tie Sawbwa’s palace, a square enclosure, each side measuring 
100 yards, built of soft bricks. There is no wall actually round it, but the houses are built 
all round the square so that the outside walls of the houses make a continuous wall, and 
prevent the palace being entered except by the gates, as all the houses open into tie in- 
side of the square. The town is inhabited by Shans and Chinamen; the houses of the 
richer men are made of soft bricks with tiled roofs, while others are the ordinary Shan 
- wooden houses with thatched roofs. The town is entered by four main gates, and one small 
one, two of tliese are in the south side, each about half-way between the centre of the side 
and the corner, the third gate is in the middle of the west side, the fourth is in the middle 
of the north side, and the smali gate is between this north gate and the north-east corner. 
The bazaar is on a road leading from the most westerly of the two south gates to the north 

ate. 
: To the north of the town paddy-ground separates it from Nantien.. ‘To the east under 
the town walls is the village of Manmau, and beyond it a quarter of a mile of paddy se- 
parates it from the foot of the hills. ‘lo the south are paddy-fields, and to the west a quar- 
ter of a mile of paddy divides the town. from the river. 


Town of Nantien.—Nantien (see plan), locally called Seyinhpan or “the fort capital ”’ 
by the Shans to distinguish it from Mong Hti, is situated about } mile from the left bank 
of the Nam Hti on some rising ground at the foot of the hills. It is square, and slightly 
bigger than Mong Hti, each side being about } mile long. It is surrounded by a brick 
wall 10 feet high and 8 feet thick. The Chief Ciinese official’s house is just inside the 
east wall and a lesser official lives inthe middle of the town. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Chinese, with a few Shans, and the houses are for the most part built of soft bricks. 


* These three villages are perhaps in the hills. 
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There are four main gates, two in the south side, each about half-way between the centre 
of the side and the corner; one in the middle of the west side, and one in the middle of 
the north side. Besides these there is a small gate in the west side near the north-west 
corner. The bazaar is on the road leading from the most westerly of the two south gates 
to the north gate. A rapid stream 4 or 5 yards wide, called the Nam Kung, runs past 
the south side of the town, and another smaller stream runs through the middle of the 
town. To the south-west and north of the town is paddy ground, to the east and north- 
east the lower slopes of bare hills run right down to the town. 

Forts and garrison.—There is a garrison of about 200 men in Nantien who live in 
three forts just outside the town. These forts are described as being like that at Manwaing; 
they are square and surrounded by a mud wall 12 feet high and 2 feet thick, with towers 
at the corners. All three forts are built on a spur which runs down to the north-east 
corner of the town, the largest fort is only 100 yards from the corner of the town wall and 
overlooks the whole town. The other two are much smaller and are about 300 yards away 
from the large fort, one in a northerly and the other in an easterly direction. 


Communications.—Mong Hti is at the junction of the main trade routes from Bhamo 
to Momien, one road coming in from Mong Wan and Mong Him, another through Hohsa 
and Mong Hum, and a third which is now the main road joining in from Manwaing and 
Mong Na. There is a road to the south-east throngh Mong Him and Mong Yang to Mong 
Chi and thence branching off on the one hand through Méng Hkwan to Longling, on the 
other to Sefang. The road to Méng Mow and Nambkam lies through Méng Wan. To the 
nortii-east also there is a road to Sansi. 


Distances. 
Miles 
From Mong Hti to Momien (Route No. 06) — igs sie 23 
- From Mong Hti to Bhamo (Route No. 06: sae ee see 96 
From Ming Hti to Mong Na (Route No. 06) a eb ek 18 
From Méng Hti to Santa (Route No. 06) Yi We as 30 
From Mény Hti to Manwaing (Route No. 06) __... os se 42 
From Mong Hti to Iron Bridge over Salween (Routes Nos. 06 and 1) 5 
From Méng Hti to Sansi (Route No. 19) se ae 3 
From Mong Hti to Méng Hiim (Route No, 7) aa l 
From Mong Hti to M6éng Hkwan (Routes Nos. 09 and 8) 4 
From Mong Hti to Sefang (Rontes Nos. 09 and 7) 4 
From Mong Hti to Méng Wan (Route No, 010) 4 
From Mong Hti to Méng Mow (Routes Nos. 010 and 8) 6 
From Mong Hti to Namkham (Routes Nos. 010 and 8) 8 


MONG HUM.—Latitude 24° 35’; Longitude 98° 15’. 


A district of Mong Hti, on the Nam Him, a tributary of the right bank of 
the Shweli. | 


General description.—The Méng Hum plain is long and narrow stretching along the 
valley of the Nam Hum. Inthe upper part of it the villages areall on the left bank of the 
river and at a distance of from 1 to 3 miles from it surrounded by a few paddy-fields on its 
small tributaries. In the lower part there is a continuous paddy-plain from 4 mile to 
1 mile in width on both sides of the river, with villages placed along the foot of the hills 
on each side at the edge of the paddy-ground. The length of this lower part of the plain 
is some 6 or7 miles, and the total length of the valley about 15 miles. Below the plain 
the Nam Hum passes through hills for some miles before it reaches the Shweli atthe 
bottom of Méng Yang. . 


Inhabitants —The inhabitants of the plain are Chinese-Shans, but in the villages of 
Mantong: Lamong, and Chinmuchai there are Chinamen and some of the villages in the’ 
upper part of the valley are inhabited by Chinese as wellas Shans. The hills are inhabit- 
ed by Chinamen. There are no Kachins. 

Boundaries.—The district is a part of Mong Hti, and is not considered as g separate 
State. For boundaries, see under Mong Hti. : 

Government.—The district is under the Sawbwa of Méng Hti who pays tribute to 
Momien. The plain is divided into districts under kangs, who live at Laméng, Lisang, 
Manhsao, Manlim, and Lawkang. At Mantong, the principal Chinese traders’ village, 
there is a small Chinese official, under whom the Chinamen in the district are placed. 
oe is no capital to the district, but Mantong and Lamong are the most important vil- 

ages. 

Supplies.—The district is not a rich one, but tle usual supplies of beef, paddy, and rice 
would be obtainable in fair quantities. 

Lransport.—There are some pack bullocks in the district, and mules are kept by the 
Chinamen in Mantong. Many bullocks have died of disease Mm the last year or two. 
ete could be got from among the Chinese-Shans. There are no boats on the Nam 

um. , 
The Nam Him in Mong Hiim.—The Nam Hum is from 15 to 80 yards width and is 
fordable throughout the year. Inthe dry season it is 14 or 2 feet deep, and in the rains 
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about 4 feet. Below Méng Hum it runs through a narrow valley among the hills and 
enters the Shweli at the bottom of Méng Yang district. It is not cavgeeal and there are 
no boats on it and no bridges over it. 


Communications.—Mong Hum is important as being the meeting place of several r ; 
The roads leading from Mong Hkwan, Sefang, Ming Mow, Nambia Mong Wan, Hobse 
and Lahsa respectively to Momien all join at Méng Hiim and go on thence vid Mong Hti. 
One of the most direct roads from Bhamo to Momien also goes through Lahsa, Hohaa, and 
Mong Hum. The ‘‘ Ambassadors’ route ” from Bhamo to Pekin went from Hohsa through 
Mong Wan to Mong Hun, instead of by the shorter but worse road direct from Hohsa to 
Mong Hum. The road to Sefang and Méng Hkwan crosses the Shweli at Méng Yang and 
goes on to Méng Chi, where the two roads branch off. To Méng Mow and Namhkam the 
road lies past the Shamulong or Panghka Chinese post to Méng Wan. There is also a 
good road to Ming Na, where it joins what is now the trade route from Bhamo to Momien. 

Distances. Marches. 


From Mantong in the Méng Hiim plain to Méng Hti (Route No. 09) 

From Mantong in the Méng Hiim plain to Mong Na (Route No. 7) 

From Mantong in the Méng Hiim plain to Hohsa (Route No. 09) 

From Mantong in the Mong Hiim plain to Lahsa (Route No. 09) 

From Mautong in the Mong Hiim plain to Mong Wan (Route No. 010) ie 
From Mantong in the Mong Hiim plain to, Ménz Mow (Route Nos. 010 and 8) ... 
From Mantong in the Mong Hiim plain to Namhkam (Routes Nos. 010 and 8) ... 
From Mantong in the Méng Hiim plain to Mong Yang (Route No. 7) as 
From Mantong in the Mong Hiim plain to Mong Chi (Route No. 7) . 
From Mantong in the Méng Hum plain to Sefang (Route No 7) _.. 

From Mantong in the Méug Hiim plain to Mong Hkwan (Route No. 8) 

From Mantong in the Méng Hiim plain to Momien (Route No. 09) 

From Mantong in the Mong Hiim plain to Santa (Routes Nos. 06 and 7) 

From Mantong in the Méng Hiim plain to Manwaing (Routes Nos. 09 and 8) 


MONG HWE*.—Latitude 24° 50’; Longitude 98° 35’. 


Called Lungchiang by the Chinese. 


A district of Momien which extends down the Shweli valley to the south of the Iron 
Bridge. It is a narrow valley from1 to 8 miles wide, with occasional Chinese and Shan 
villages aud strips of paddy-land. It was formerly a Shan State under a Sawbwa, but 
there is now no Sawbwa and it has become a district of Momien. The surrounding hills 
are inhabited by Chinamen. 


MONG KA.—I. Latitude 25° 10’; Longitude 98° 5’. II. Latitude 24° 
17’; Longitude 98° 30’. . 
There are two places of this name (1) near Sansi ; (2) in Méng Hkwan. 


I. A small Chinese district under Momien. 

It is situated on the Méng Ka hka, one of the sources of the Nantabet, which runs 
into the Irrawaddy at Talawgyi. It consists of the main village of Méng Ka, inhabited by 
Chinese and Lisaws, the Lisaw village of Lungtaw, and the Chinese villages of Wangcha 
and Yangnaifu. In all they contain about 130 houses, and the paddy-plain they stand in 
is 2 or 8 miles long and narrow. Three or four miles to the east on a small tributary of . 
the Méng Ka bka is Pangpye, a Chinese village of eight houses, and 8 or 4 miles below 
M6ng Ka on the left bank of the Méng Ka hka, but separated from Mong Ka by a defile 
through which the stream passes, is Ssutien or Seden, a Lisaw village of 80 houses, with 
a paddy-plain 1 mile long and 4 mile wide. 

No large supplies ur transport could be got, and the district is only important because 
it lies on the road from Sadén to Sansi and Momien. 
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Distances. — 
Marches. 
From Méng Ka to Sadon (Route No. 16) er sat se site 2 
From Méng Ka to Sansi (Route No. 16) ive eas sae 1 
From Méng Ka to Momien (Route No.16) ... ia ee sls 4 
From Méng Kato Mongtien(Route No.011)_— ... ss ee an 1 
From Mong Kato Santa (Routes Nos. 011 and 22) tes a - 8 


II, A Chinese town in Méng Hkwan on the hills which divide that State from Sefang. 
The town is on a tributary of the left bank of the Nam Kolang in a small paddy-plain. It 
contains 1,000 houses and is surrounded by a brick wall 5 or 6 feet high. There are a 
great many traders there, and about 1,000 males are said to be procurable. 

Four or 5 miles lower down on the same stream is the villages of Mong Wun, which 
stands in a paddy-plain } mile long } mile wide. It contains 40 or 50 houses and has a 
bazaar every five days. 


* The information about this State is not very clear, one informant stating that it lies along the Nam 
Hiim. So possibly all this information may be wrong. 
11 


MONG LA.—See Moye Na. 
MONG LONG.—See Lone.ine. 


MONG MOW.—Latitude 24° 1’; Longitude 97° 53’; height 2,500 feet. 
Called Maingmaw by the Burmese. 
A Shan State on the Shwelli. 


General description.—The plain runs east-north-east and_west-south-west 
and is about 30 miles in length and 6 miles wide, all cultivated with paddy and 
bounded by hills. For the greater part of this 830 miles the Shweli runs in two 
channels, and roughly speaking the villages to the north of the northern chan- 
nel are in Mong Mow, while those south of the southern channel belong in the 
upper part of the valley to Selan and in the lower part to Namhkam, both 
British Shan States under the Theinni Sawbwa. On the island between the 
two branches the villages are pretty equally divided between Great Britain and 
China. ‘The hills on the Méng Mow side of the valley, which rise to about 
5,500 feet, are bare except at the top, but the hills to the south are thickly 
wooded and reach a height of nearly 7,000 feet. Above the large paddy-plain 
and separated from it by 2 or 3 miles of low grassy spurs, which run down 
from the hills on the north, is another group of about 15 villages on both sides 
of the Shweli and extending up the right bank of the Nam Yang for some 8 
miles. The hills to the north of Méng Mow up to the Nam Wan-Shweli 
watershed also belong to the State. 


Inhabitants.—The inhabitants of the State are Shans. These Mong Mow 
Shans, together with the Shans of Namhkam, Selan, and the lower part of the 
Sefang valley, form a race of Shans differing slightly in dress and dialect from 
the real Chinese-Shans. They are sometimes called Tai Mow or ‘“ Mong Mow 
Shans” as distinguished from the Tai No, “Northern Shans,” who are the 
real Chinese-Shans. The latter, both men and women, dress entirely in very dark 
blue ; the men do not have large ear-holes, and the women wear turbans a foot 
or more high. Among the Tai Mow, the men have large ear-holes bored and 
usually wear white coats and white turbans put on crooked. The women often 
wear petticoats with large checks of red, white, and green, and have low tur- 
bans with a coloured fringe hanying down on euch side. The differences in 
language are small and the Tai Mow dialect much more closely resembles the 
Chinese-Shan than it does the Shan of Theimni and Moné. There are also 
some regular Chinese-Shans in the State, especially in the capital. 


There are generally one or two Chinese traders in the town during the cold 
weather, but there are no Chinamen permanently living in the State, as it is 
considered very unhealthy by them. The hillsare chiefly inhabited by Kachins, 
ie Sate ‘ida a good many Palaung villages both on the hills and at the foot 
of the hills. | 


Boundaries.—To the north the top of the range of hills separates Mong 
Mow from Méng Wan; to the north-east the Nam Le, a small tributary of the 
right bank of the Shweli forms the Méng Mow-Sefang boundary, which from 
the mouth of the Nam Le crosses the Shweli and runs along the Loi Mun range, 
which divides the Shweli from the Nam Yang, till the source of a small dry 
nullah running into the Nam Yang a few yards below the ford on the main Selan 
Wanteng road. The boundary runs down this nullah, separating Méng Mow 
from Wanteng, the village of Loimun belonging to the latter, and Hpahpaw to 
the former. Hence the Nam Yang down to its mouth and the Shweli from 
here on to its bifurcation divide Méng Mow from the 'Theinni districts of Kying- 
yang and Musé. On the island between the two branches of the river about half 
the villages belong to Méng Mow, the other half being in Selan and Namhkam, 
both districts of Theinni. Below the junction of the two branches the Shweli 
down to the mouth of the Nam Kam forms the boundary between Mong Mow 
and Namkam, except that the villages of Kunhai, Nawngma, Manhswan, 
Hanglai, Kunkyeng, and Kawngnawng, on the right bank belong to Namhkam, 
and Kuntat on the left bank belongs to M¢ng Mow. From here the Nam Kam 
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forms the boundary between Méng Mow and Momeit till the Nam Mak joins it. 
Hence the Nam Mak divides Mong Mow from Bhamo district till the junction 
of a very small stream on its left bank, the Saga hka. It then follows this up 
to its source, crosses the ridge between Namhkai and Manna, and descends the 
Namhkai hka to its mouth, crosses the Nam Wan, and ascends the ridge men- 
tioned above as the State’s northern boundary. 


Government.—The State is governed by a Shan Sawbwa, who pays tribute 
to the Chinese official at Momien. The Shan villages are divided into districts 
each under a kang, the headquarters of the kangs are at Manmawn,* on the 
Nam Yang, Selé, Nawnghkam, Tiinghkaw, Sehseng, Lawnpék, Nawnghdk, 
Manai, Nawngsawn. 

The authority of the Sawbwa over the Kachins and Palaungs in the hills 
is very nominal, and many villages pay no tribute or taxes. Some of the vil- 
lages near the frontier have, however, of late years voluntarily paid tribute to 
Mong Mow, so as to become Chinese subjects and avoid coming under British 
rule. 


The Sawbwa.—The Sawbwa is a little shrivelled up man, 40 or 45 years of 
age. He is very nervous and shakes all over and takes so much opium that he 
is quite incapable of thought or action. He isa man with no influence outside 
his own State. One of his daughters has recently married one of the Mong Na 
Sawbwa’s sons. He was at war with the Sefang Sawbwa some years ago and 
the two are not on friendly terms. His Chinese title is An Fu Szi. 

His mother was not of any Sawbwa’s family, and he would therefore in the natural 
course of things not have become Sawbwa. About 20 years ago, however, he raised a re- 
bellion, killed his father, who was then Sawbwa, drove his four brothers out of the State, 
and made himself Sawbwa. He was apparently then a more energetic man than he is 
now. His first wife was of the Mong Na Sawbwa’s family and he has two sons by her. 
_ She is now dead, and his present wife is of the Mong Hkwan Sawbwa’s family. 

Trade.—A very large trade is done between M6ng¢ Mow and Bhamo chiefly 
by means of pack bullocks. The chief export to Bhamo isrice. The chief im- 
ports are cotton cloth, thread, salt, and dried fish. 

Supplies.—Very large supplies are obtainable of beef, rice, and paddy. A 
few vegetables, ducks, pigs, and chickens are also to be got. There are five-day 
bazaars held at the following villages :— 


Mong Mow town. Sehseng. 

: Manmawn (on the Nam Yang), Mongpying. 
Selo. Nawngtow. 
Tapye. Hotong. 


Manmawn (on the Nam Kam). 


Transport.—There are no mules in the State. Pack bullocks are to be got 
in very large numbers. Probably 1,000 would be obtainable in the whole val- 
ley including Namhkam and Selan. On the river there are one or two boats 
in each riverside village. Coolies could be obtained, and there area good many 
professional carriers who trade with baskets, and would therefore make good 
coolies. | 

The Shwelt and the Nam Wan at Méng Mow.—The Shwelt where it runs 
through the Mong Mow plain is a river from 130 to 250 yards wide, with a gen- 
tle current in the dry weather, flowing over a sandy bed. Through the great- 
er part of the plain the river is split up into two channels. The northern of 
these two channels has the widest bed and was formerly the principal stream. 
Now, however, it is getting drier and drier, while the southern channel is getting 
larger and larger every year. To show the relative size of the two channels 
on the road from Selan to Méng Mow the southern channel is 150 yards wide 
and quite unfordable, the northern channel is 30 yards wide and 1 foot deep. 
The southern channel is often called the Nam Paw, and possibly this river, which 
now joins the Shweli near Panghkam, originally ran down this southern channel 
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* There are two villages called Manmawn, one on the Nam Kam, the other on the Nam Yang. 
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and joined what was then the main stream at Mankun. The Shweli is here 
constantly changing its course and old channels are to be seen in several places. 

Navigation.—The river is navigable from Hsopkam upwards for small 
boats and rafts all the year round as far as Manpying in Sefang State. Above 
this and below Hsopkam it is not navigable owing to rapids. Boats can reach 
the town of Sefang at all seasons by ascending the Nam Hkwan, but up to 
Mong Hkwan the latter river is not navigable. 

Ferries and fords.—The northern branch of the Shweli is fordable anywhere 
in the dry weather. The southern branch is not fordable. The following are 
the principal ferries iu the valley. The letters (M), (N), and (8) show whether 
they are in Méng Mow, Namhkam, or Selan territory. 


1, Vingkyim, /M). | 2. Pangpung, (M). 
Northern Branch, 
3. Sangpi, (M). 6. Emkyim, (M). 
4. Nawngang, (M). 7. Sehsenglong, (M). 
5. Tama, (M). 8. Nawngchem, (M). 
Southern Branch. 
9. Sekow, (M). 16. Manheo, (N). 
10. Nawnghkam, (M). 18. Hohsai, (N). 
11. Tinglong, (S). 17. Nawnghkam, (N). 
12. Nawngmo, (8). 19. Kuntat, (M). 
138. Nawngmon, (8). 20. Nawngkawng, (N). 
14. Kawnghsawng, (M). 21. Kunkyeng, (N). 
15. Nawnghkwang, (N). 22. Hsopkam (in Momeit). 


At each of these ferries there are from one to three boats. 


The Nam Wan.—The Nam Wan, where it runs through a bit of the Méng 
Mow plain, near its mouth is from 50 to 100 yards wide with a moderate cur- 
rent, waist deep in the dry weather, but unfordable in the rains. It is navigable 
for boats up to where it comes out of the hills near Kutlong. 

It is crossed by the following ferries :— 

1. Kutlong. 3. Manaitaii. 
2. Nawngmun. 4. Manhswan (in Namhkam). 


Town of Ming Mow.—The town is situated at the foot of the hills about a 
mile from the right bank of the northern branch of the Shweli. 


Defences.—It is nearly oblong in shape, but the western side is slightly 
irregular (see plan). The long sides of the oblong run north and south, the 
eastern face being 700 yards long and the western face 850 yards. The north- 
ern and southern sides are 500 yards long. 'The town is surrounded by a hard 
brick wall 16 feet high and 2 feet thick. It has no ditch, but is backed up on 
the inside by an earth parapet 13 feet high, 20 feet thick at the bottom, and 6 
to 8 feet thick at the top. The wall thus forms a sort of outside revetment to 
the parapet, and stands up 38 feet above it, so that men are intended to kneel on 
top of the parapet and fire over the wall. The whole of it is in very. fair repair 
and there are only two places—one in the west and one in the east side—where it 
could be climbed, though there are some places where a man might get up by 
climbing on another’s shoulders. All these places could be easily made good 
in a short time, and the wall would have to be breached or scaled with ladders, 
or one of the gates blown in. | 


There are four gates, one in the middle of each face. The gateway in each 
is a double brick arch, one inside the other, the two arches being about 15 yards 
apart, the outer arch in a line with the city wall. To 15 yards on each side of 
the inner arch is a wall 20 feet high, and the part of the wall for 15 yards on 
each side of the outer arch is also raised to a height of 20 feet. These two short 
lengths of high wall are joined at each end, and the whole of the space inside 
filled in with earth except the roadway: thus for 15 yards on each side of the 
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gate is a parapet 45 feet thick, rivetted inside and outside by walls 20 feet - 
high. ‘The roadway through the arches is 12 feet wide and the gates are of 
wood 2 inches thick and are in both arches. These wooden gates are not 
meant for defence, and if the place was besieged three of the gateways would 
probably be filled up with earth. 

Surroundings and point of attack.—To the north of the town is paddy- 
ground for 500 or 600 yards, and beyond it the hills begin to slope gently up. 
To the east and south isa large paddy-plain. To the south-west is a marsh 2 
mile long and from 300 to 400 yards wide ; this marsh is not out of a man’s depth 
in the dry weather, but is muddy and full of weeds, and forms a very serious 
obstacle ; it is about waist-deep over the greater part of it. To the west are low 
grassy spurs cut up by nullahs. 

The town is built on ground elevated 15 or 20 feet above the paddy-plain, and, 
as will beseen from the plan, on the north side the wall runs along the edge of the 
bank which divides the elevated ground from the paddy-level. Consequently on 
this side the town wall commands the ground in front of it for 500 or 600 yards, 
thouch it is itself commanded from the lower slopes of the hills at a distance of 
700 or 800 yards. ‘To the east and south, however, the town wall is 100 yards 
behind the bank, so that troops adyancing from either of these sides, though they 
would be under fire at first, would, when about 200 yards from the town, be covered 
by the bank and would be able to advance from there to the foot of the bank, 
100 yards from the town, without being fired on. The west side would be the 
easiest to attack from. If there were any guns the small hill marked C would 
be a good position, commanding the town ata range of 700 yards, and many 
more places could be found on the lower slopes of the hills at a greater range. 
Advancing on the town across the grassy spurs to the south of the hill, troops 
would, owing to the configuration of the ground, only be under fire for about 
230 yards before arriving at nullah A. From here by ascending nullah B 
they would be entirely under cover from the town and could approach by this 
nullah to within 30 yards of the west gate. The sides of these two nullahs 
are about 40 feet high, steep, but not inaccessible ; at the bottom they are from 
20 to 50 yards wide, with small streams (3 yards x.6 inches in January) running 
down the bottom. 

Nullah A might also be entered above the town at the foot of the hills 
and descended without being under fire down to its junction with nullah B. 
Even advancing by the main road from the west, which goes along the northern 
edge of the marsh, troops would, owing to the steep bank along the foot of which 
the road passes, not be under fire from the western face of the town till within 
100 yards of it, and would only suffer from diagonal fire from the southern 
face. 

Houses, &§c.—The houses are all built of wood and are packed very closely 
together. There are about 500 houses inside the walls: there are no houses 
near the town outside the walls. The palace is a little to the north of the 
centre of the town, and is a small wooden building in a dilapidated state with 
a courtyard in the middle surrounded by a brick wall 4 feet high and 1 foot 
thick, each side of it about 100 yards long. 

Water and camping-grounds.—There is good water from nullah B and 
from the stream (4 yards x6 inches) which flows past the northern and eastern 
faces. There are large camping-grounds everywhere. The grassy spurs on the 
west would make a good place to camp on. —_ 

The town wall of Méng Mow is said to be bigger than that of any other 
Chinese-Shan State, or of any other town to the west of the Salween except 
Momien. 

Communications.—From Mong Mow to Sefang there are five roads. All 
are the same as far as the Vingkyim ferry over the Shweli, hence the five roads 
are as follows :— a . 

1. Upthe Nam Yang valley into Wanteng territory, and cross by the Nyekfak . 
pass into the Sefang plain. | 
2. From Manmawn across Loi Kaihtaw to the Shweli opposite Lale, and keep 
up the left bank of the Shweli. ss 
12 
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8. From Hpahpaw across Loi Munto Hwehawm. |. 

4. Asin No. 2 as far as the Shweli at Lale, cross the river and up its right bank 
to Manpying. 

5. By Nos. 1, 2, or 8 to Hwehawm, and cross the Shweli to Hohkawng. 

No. 1 is the main trade route; Nos. 2 and 3 are not such good roads ; 
Nos. 4 and 5 would be used to go to Manpying or other villages on the right 
bank of the Shweli. 

There is now no road down the right bank of the Shweli from Lale to 
Mongka. ‘There is communication by boat with Sefang and Namhkam. The 
road to Selan crosses the southern branch of the Shweli at Nawngmo. The 
- road to Namhkam crosses the river at Hohsai or at Nawnghok. The road to 
Mong Wan ascends from the capital and descends to Namlam in the Mong 
Wan valley. The roads to Bhamo are either across the Mong Wan plain, or 
by one of the Namhkam-Bhamo routes. | 


Distances. 
Miles. 
From Méng Mow to Namhkam (Route No. 8) seat. 220 
From Méng Mow to Selan ae ae. -F 
From Méng Mow to Bhamo vid Méng Wan valley (Route No. 054.) about 65 
From Mong Mow to Mong Wan (Route No, 8) 32 


From Mong Mow to Sefang (Route No. 2) : en, “82 
From Mong Mow to Wauteng (Route No. 2) ye. sive: 20 
Marches. 


From Mong Mow to Ming Hkwan (Route No. 2) 
From Méng Mow to Theiuni . 
From Mong Mow to Momien (vid Mong Wan and Méng Hiim) (Routes 
Nos. 8 and 010) oan 
Miles. 


From Méng Mow to Manwaing (Route No. 8) oo. 58 
MONG MYEN.—See Momten. 


MONG NA or KANGAI.—Latitude 24° 45’; Longitude 98° 5’; height 2,950 feet. 
Called Mong Na by the Shans, Kang Ai by the Chinese, and Maing La by 
the Burmese. On existing maps it is spelt Mong La, and it is occasionally 
so called, as among Chinese-Shans there is much confusion between the 
letters “‘n”’ and “1,”’ but Méng Nais the correct and the usual pronuncia- 
tion. A Shan State on the Taping, between Santa and Mong Hti (Nantien). 
General description.—The plain in which the Shan inhabitants of the State 

live runs roughly from north-east to south-west, and extends down the left 

bank of the Taping from 7 or 8 miles above the capital which lies at the junc- 
tion of the Nam Hti and Taping, down to where the river enters a defile below 

Manwaing, a length of about 25 miles; on the right bank the State extends for 

8 or 10 miles from the north-eastern end of the valley down to where a low spur 

from the hills on the west divides it from Santa, the lower part of the valley 

on this side of the Taping being Santa territory. 

Up the Nam Hti the plain extends for some 7 miles gradually narrowing. 
The average breadth of the plain down the Taping is about 4 miles, 2 miles 
‘on each side of the river. The State, except where it borders on Santa, which lies 
on the right bank of the lower part of this part of Taping valley, is surrounded 
by hills. The Nam Hti and Taping both enter the plain through narrow defiles, 
and the Taping leaves it by a long defile which extends to where the river enters . 
the Irrawaddy valley above Myothit. i 

Inhabitants.—The inhabitants of the plain are Shans, but there are some 
Chinese shopkeepers and traders in the capital, and in Mankwe and Nawngsang 
(Lungchang). 

The hills to the east of the northern part of the State on and near the road to 
Mong Hum are inhabited by Chinese. But to the south of these more towards Hohsa there 
are Kachins, and the hills to the east and north-east are also inhabited by this tribe. 
There are also a few Palaungs scattered about in the hills. | 

Boundaries.—To the east Mong Na is separated from the Mong Hiim district of Mong - 
Hti by the Taping-Shweli watershed; to the south-east and south the Taping-Nam Hsa 
watershed divides it from Hobsa and Lahsa. The Taping river forms the boundary be- 
tween Mong Na and Santa in the lower part of the valley, but in the upper part Mong Na 
territory extends to both banks, and the boundary is a spur which runs right down to 
the river from the hills to the west about 8 miles above the capital of Santa. To the 
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north-west it joins Sansi, and to the north touches territory directly under Momien. To 
the north-east, on the right bank of the Nam Hti, Mong Na territory extends to the end 
of the plain only, Mawhpu (Mufak) being directly under Momien ; in the same direction on 
the left bank of the Nam Hti the Nam Chehkung divides Mong Na from Mong Hti. 

Though these are roughly speaking the boundaries of the State, yet there are some 
Shan villages actually in the Méng Na plain on the left bank of the Taping belonging 
to other States. ‘These are Hwekwi, Nowtong, Htangsang, and Manheo, all close together 
nearly opposite Manwaing ; and Vingmau and Nawnghim higher up the valley opposite the 
town of Santa which belong to Santa; and Semu and Nawngkying in the lower part of 
the valley, and Mansang and Hsapaw in the upper part, which belong to Hohsa. These 
latter villages were given to the Hohsa Sawbwa as a reward for helping the Chinese in 
some fighting they had against Mong Na 80 or 40 years ago. , 

Government.—The State is under a Shan Sawbwa who pays tribute to the Chinese 
official at Momien. ‘he Shan villages are grouped into 10 districts, each under a kang. 
The headquarters of these districts are at Kyingngun, Pyingu, Nawngsang, Laipyet, 
Sanglin, Nayawn, Hola, Mannoi, Nalow, and Mantan. 

The Sawbwa.—The present Sawbwa, whose name is Tao Ying Hting, is a 
a man about 40 years of age, with a perfectly bald head and a long black 
beard which he usually covers with a black silk bag. He is a man of great 
energy and force of character, and 1s probably the most influential of the Chi- 
nese-Shan Sawbwas. He has the title of Suan Fu 8zu. His sister is widow of 
the late and mother of the present Sawbwa of Mong Wan. He has four sons 
living, one of whom has lately married the Mong Mow Sawbwa’s daughter. 

Trade-In Méng Na no trade is done with pack bullocks. The greater part of the 
trade with Bhamo is done by men on foot carrying baskets. There are some Chinese and 
Shan mule traders in the capital, and in Semu and other villages. 

A little trade also goes up and down the river between Mong Na and Manwaing. 

There is, however, very little trade from Mong Nato other places, though a lot of cotton 
and other things pass through from Burma toChina. Most of the surplus paddy and rice 
is bought at the different bazaars by Kachins, and by men from Hohsa and Lahsa. 
Ducks and chickens are the chief things brought into Bhamo, while dried fish, salt, needles, 
thread, and cotton cloth are taken back. 

Supplies.—Large supplies of beef, paddy, and rice could be got in Mong Na, pigs, chick- 
ens, and ducks are plentiful, and goats are to be got in the hills. ° 

There are bazaars held every five days at the capital, and at Chennawng, Sekow, 
Mankwe, Sanglin, Nawngwo, Nawngsang, Semu, Semau, Mansang, and Manhseng. 

L'ransport.—There are no pack bullocks in the State. Large‘numbers of coolies come 
from Mong Na into Burma to work every year, and cooly transport would probably be easy 
: get. There are mules at the capital and at Semu, and ponies in some of the vil- 
ages. | 
Considerable numbers of boats and rafts could be got in the valley, as there are boats 
in most of the riverside villages. 

The Taping and Nam Htiin Mong Na—The Taping is described by An- 
derson as entering the Mong Na plain by a gorge, 4 mile long and 30 yards 
wide in the narrowest place: above this gorge it is a clear stream with a broad 
bed, and below it it again opens out. Where it runs through the plain its bed 
varies from 3800 yards to nearly 4 mile in width, but this bed is only filled 
with water in the rains, and from January to June the river is fordable for men 
in most places, being about waist-deep at the fords. Itis not, however, shallow 
enough to allow of loaded mules crossing without wetting their loads, and these — 
latter are taken across by boat, while the animals swim. 

The following are the principal ferries : Mannaung, Hola-Manhkang, Sekow-Manmun, _ 
Mansang-Naholem, Nawnghim-Namnoi, Nawngsang-Pachem, Hangpang-Hoyin, Pyingu- 
Munhai, Panhseng-Napying, Nawnghsai-Chenkang, Hwekwi-Manving, and Nawnghkang- 
Hangkang. - | 
_ “The river is navigable from Mong Na to Manwaing for rafts and boats, 
but boats cannot pass through the defiles which bound the ends of the plain. 

The Nam Hitt only runs through Mong Na territory for 5 or 6 miles 
between the mouth of. the Nam Chekung, and the junction of the Nam Hti 
with the Taping. It is a smaller river than the Taping, and is fordable in 
the dry weather, hut has to be crossed by boat in the rains. It is crossed by 
ferry at Mong Na-Nahseng, and above this from Mong Na to Haihseng. 

It enters the Mong Na valley by a narrow gorge, and above this it is not 
navigable. 


. 
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Town of Ming Na.—The town is situated near the north-east end of the plain 
in beween the Nam Htiand Taping near the junction of these two rivers. It is close to 
the Nam Hti, but about a mile from the Taping. It is built in an oblong shape, the long 
sides about 600 yards long and the short sides 800 yards long, the long sides running about 
east and west. It is surrounded by a brick wall about 9 feet high and 2 feet thick, which, 
however, is not kept in repair and is full of breaches. The Sawbwa’s palace is just inside 
the north wall about half-way down it. 

The bazaar and Chinese quarters are at the east end of the town. 

The town is entered by four gates,—one in the west side close to the south-west corner ; 
_ two in the north side, one near the north-west corner, through which the Sansi road 

passes, and the other near the north-east corner which leads to a well close outside the 
town; and one gate on the east side which leads to the ferries across the Nam Hti, on the 
roads to Mong Hti (Nantien) and Manwaing. There is no gate on the south side. | 

The town is on some slightly rising ground at the foot of the hills which rise to the 
north of if. On the east and south it is surrounded by paddy and on the west by open 

rass land. 
: The town contains 500 or 600 houses, built of soft brick generally, enclosed by a brick 
wall or paling, divided from each other by narrow paved streets. Outside the walls 
there are a good many houses forming suburbs to the town. 

Garrison and fort at Sekow.—The garrison, which consists of one regiment of irregu- 
lars, about 400 men, is at Sekow, the old capital, called Chiu Cheng by the Chinese. This 
is situated on the left bank of the Taping, about 2 miles below the present capital ; the 
village itself is a large one, containing about 500 houses, and it is surrounded by a brick 
wall 6 or 8 feet high. The fort is built outside the village and commands the road from 
Manwaing to Momien. It is built on the same pattern as the Manwaing fort but is larger. 
It has loopholed mud walls 12 feet high and 2 feet thick, and has towers at each corner, 
which stand out from the walls so as to give flank defence to the faces. | 

This is the headquarters of Colonel Lio, who has the immediate command of all the 
troops on the Burmese frontier. ; 


Communications.—Mong Nais on the main trade route leading from Bhamo 
to Momien, and there are mule roads leading from it to all the neighbouring 
districts and-States. The Taping also is navigated by boats and rafts between 
Mong Na and Manwaing. The direct road from Mong Na to Manwaing does 
not lead through Santa, but keeps down the left bank of the Taping till nearly 
opposite Manwaing. 

The road to Sansi crosses the Taping in the Méng Na plain and keeps along the 
hills on the right bank of that river till it reaches the Sansi valley. The main road to 
Santa crosses the Nam Hti and leads down to the left bank of the Taping till it crosses it 
at Mansang, but there is also a road crossing the Taping at Hola and leading down the 
right bank to Santa. 

The main road to Mong Hti (Nantien) keeps up the right bank of the Nam Hti till it 
crosses it by an iron bridge 2 miles below Méng Hti. It can also be reached by crossing 
the Nam Hti at Mong Na and going up its left bank, fording the Nam Chehkung, which, 
however, after rains, becomes a torrent and cannot be forded or crossed by boat, and 
there is no bridge. The road to Hohsa and Lahsa descends the valley to Semu and then 
crosses the hills to Hohsa, or to the village of Mannoi in the Lahsa valley. The road to 
Mong Hkwan and Sefang goes through Mong Hiim, Mong Yang, and Ming Chi. The 
road to Mong Wan and Mong Mow passes through Hohsa. | 


Distances. 


Miles 
From Mong Na to Santa (Route No. 06 Alt. IT.) iia 0 12 
From Mong Na to Manwaing (Route No. 06) ... eos oes 24 
From Mong Nato Mong Hti (Nantien) (Route No. 06) ...  ~ mr 18 
From Mong Na to Momien (Route No. 06)... e wa 41 
From Mong No to Numpauaeg (owe nu. O77) 2. pags as 46 
ane! ~ From Mong Nato Bhamo (Route No. 06) see ane ae 79 
Marches 
-From Mong Na to Mong Him (Ronte No. 7) ... 1 
‘From Méng Na to Méng Yang (Route No. 7) 4. 2 
From Mong Na to Mong Chi (Route No. 7)... 8 
From Mong Na to Mong Hkwan (Route No. 7) 4 
From Mong Na to Sefang (Route No. 7) eee 4 
From Mong Nato Mong Wan (Route No. 6) ,.. 8 
From Mong Na to Mong Mow (Route No. 6) .., 5 
From Mong Na to Hohsa (Route No. 6) ees 8 
From Mong Na to Labsa (Routes Nos. 6 and 6 8 


MONG NIM.—See Curne An Saw. 
MONG PONG.—Latitude 25° 3’. Longitude 98° 17’. 


_ A Chinese district on the Méngpong Haw, a tributary of the right bank of the 
Nam Miennang which runs into the Nam Hti. The plain in which principal villages 
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are situated id about 8 miles long and 1 mile wide, and contains eight or ten 
Chinese villages. There are no Shans in the district. The district is under Momien 
and is about half-way between that town and Sansi. It is not a rich or important 
place. 


MONGTIEN.—Latitude 24° 57’. Longitude 98° 2’, 


A small Chinese district consisting of three villages, namely, Mongtien, Shachai; 
and Palungshan in a paddy-plain 2 miles long and 1 mile wide on a smail stream, 
which is probably one of the sources of the Hkowna hka, which runs into the Paknoi 
hka near Sima. The three villages together contain about 200 houses. inhabited by 
Chinese. The district is small and no large supplies or transport could be got. 
Moéngtien is under the Santa Sawbwa. The main village has a brick wall 7 or 8 feet 
high round it. - 


Distances. 
Marches. 
From Méngtien to Méng Ka (Route No. 011)... oy oe 1 
From Méngtien to Sadon (Route No. 011) a oes or 8 
From Mongtien to Sansi (Routes Nos. 011 and 16) wat ie 2 
From Mongtien to Santa sie ae sue sas 2 
From Méngtien to Sima (Route No. 22) Sai : 2 


MONG WAN.—Latitude 24° 20’; Longitude 97° 59’; height 3,100 feet. 
Called Lung Ch’uan by the Chinese and Mowun by the Burmese. 
A Chinese-Shan State on the Nam Wan, a tributary on the right bank of the 
Shweli. 


General description.—The Mong Wan plain is about 20 miles long, 8 miles 
wide at the south-west end, and 1} miles at the north-east end. <A great part of 
the south-west portion of it is taken up with low grassy spurs which are not 
cultivated, and the cultivated portion of the valley is no wider at the south-west- 
ern than at the north-eastern end. The actual paddy-plain measures about 5 
miles across in the middle and ‘gradually decreases to a width of 3 mile at each 
end. Above the town, also beyond the regular paddy-plain, there is7 or 8 miles 
of narrow valley with occasional villages and cultivated strips of ground. The 
greater part of the hills surrounding the plain are also in Méng Wan territory. 
These are all bare on their lower slopes, but are covered with jungle near the 
top. 
. Inhabitants.—The inhabitants of the plain are Chinese-Shans. There is 
one Chinese village near the south-west end of the valley on the left bank of the 
river. It contains about 100 houses, built chiefly of soft brick. It is called 
Sanghawng by the Shans and Changfeng by the Chinese ; it is often spoken of by 
Shans as Manche,* or “ the Chinese village.”? In the capital also there are a few 
Chinamen but not many. The surrounding hills are inhabited by Kachins and 
Palaungs with a few Lisaws to the west. At the foot of the hills to the 
east also there are some Palaung villages. Kachins are largely in the majority 
in the hills. 

Boundaries.—To the west the Méng Wan boundary runs along the Burma- 
China frontier. To the north-west a range of hills separates it from Lahsa and 
Hohsa. To the north the Nam Wan-Nam Him watershed divides it from the 
Mong Hiim district of the Mong Hti State. To the east the Nam Wan-Shweli 
watershed forms the Sefang boundary, and to the south a continuation of the 
same watershed separates Méng Wan from Mong Mow. 

Government.—The State is under a Shan Sawhwa who pays tribute to Mo- 
mien. The plain is divided into districts each under a kang. The kangs live 
at Sangpa, Pyingin, Nawnghkam, Wankang, Kyinghkan, Hsungtai, Manving, 
Tawhkawng, Nawngkawn, Nawngcheo, Nahseng, Nawan, Laiwa, Tonpyu, Tehsa, 
Nawngen, and Namhtaw. 

~The Sawbwa has little authority over the Kachins and Palaungs on the hills, 

but many Kachin villages near the frontier have lately been voluntarily paying 
tribute to Mong Wan in order to become Chinese subjects and avoid coming 
under British rule. 

The Sawbwa.—The Sawbwa is a boy of 11 years of age. His father, the 
late Sawbwa, died about 1891. His mother isa sister of the Méng Na Sawbwa. 


* On the 1892 intelligence map it is shown as ‘* Mengyi, ” evidently a mistake for “* Manche.” 
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He is too young to take much part in the government and his mother acts for 
him. His Chinese title is Suan Fu. He has a Hunan Chinaman as Secretary 
and he probably takes a large part in the government. His chief amat isa 
Mong Na Shan. 

Trade.—There is a considerable trade by means of pack bullocks between 
Mong Wan and Bhamo. The chief export is rice and the chief imports dried 
fish, salt, cotton cloth, and thread. The villagesin the south-west, such as Ma- 
nen, Nawngen, Nahseng, Tehsa, and Sanghawng, seem the most prosperous trad- 
ing villages. : 

Supplies.—Large supplies of beef, rice, and paddy could be got in the Mong 
Wan plain; and pigs, chickens, and ducks are procurable. There are no sheep 
or goats. The south-eastern half of the plain is the richest. Very little grass is 
to be got in the valley even in January, and it would be still more scarce in 
April and May. Animals are fed on straw in the dry weather. Grass could be 
procured from near the tops of the surrounding hills 2,000 feet: above the plain, 


Five-day bazaars are held at— 


1. Méng Wan town. 5. Nahseng. 
2. Sangpa. 6. Nawnghung. 
8. Kyinghkan. 7. Sanghawng (Chanefeng), 


4. Nawngsawn. 


Transport.—Large numbers of pack bullocks could be got in Méng Wan: 
probably 500 would be obtainable. 

The Nam Wanin Mong Wan.—The river rises in the hills to the north of 
Mong Wan and flows right down the length of the plain. It is from 25 to 50 
yards in width and 2 or 3 feet deep in January, with a moderate current and 
sandy bottom. 

Bridges and fords.—The river is fordable in most places in the dry 
weather and could be forded by men in many places in the rains except im- 
mediately after heavy rain. There are no ferries. It is crossed by wovden 
bridges, rather shaky, but passable for animals at— 


1. Mong Wan town. | 2, Tawkum. 
3. Namhtom. 


Navigation.—The Nam Wan is not navigated here, and there are no boats 
in the State. 

The town of Ming Wan.—The town is situated near the north-eastern end 
of the valley, at the foot of the hills, on the Jeft bank of the Nam Wan, about 
$ mile from it. It is approximately square, each side measuring about 400 
yards, and is built half on the level of the paddy-plain and half on the end of 
a very low spur 30 or 40 feet above this level, so that the northern half of the 
town commands the southern half. There are now no fortifications, but there 
appears to have been formerly a wall round the town, and the remains of it are 
to be seen in a soft brick loopholed wall 9 feet high and 2 feet thick, extending 
from the north-west corner for 150 yards along the northern face, while for 20 
or 30 yards on each side of the east and south gates are walls of the same kind. 
The houses, of which there are about 300, are built on the ground of soft bricks 
with tiled roofs, closely packed together, with narrow, badly paved streets 
between them, like a Chinesetown. The blocks of houses are usually surround- 
ed by a soft brick wall 3 to 7 feet high and 1 to 2 feet thick. The palace, which 
is a little to the north of the centre of the town, is surrounded by a wall 9 feet 
high and 2 feet thick, its sides measuring 150 by 40 yards, the interior space 
being divided into two courtyards, with houses built round them. In the north- 
west corner is a guest-house in an enclosure 80 yards square, surrounded by a 
wal] 7 feet high and 14 feet thick. The bazaar sheds are outside the town near 
the south-west corner. 


Surroundings and points of attack.—To the north are gardens enclosed by 
walls 3 feet high for the first 300 yards, and beyond these open grass land, cut 
up by nullahs. To the east is a belt of paddy 400 yards wide, and beyond it 
steep bare hills ; the hill to the south-east, 500 yards off, being almost precipitous, 
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To the south is a belt of paddy 300 yards wide, and beyond this open grassy 
spurs. To the west are paddy-fields stretching right across the valley. 

The town commands the ground near it to the east and west. Tothe north 
gardens would give cover for the last. 300 yards, and this side could be approach- 
ed without coming much under fire from the town by coming down the nullah, 
marked on the plan, which has steep sides 30 feet high and is 15 yards wide at 
the bottom. | 

_ There would, however, be more difficulty in getting into the town from this 
side owing to the wall which comes down from the north-west corner. The 
southern face would be the easiest to attack. This side could be approached 
without coming much under fire to within 300 yards of the town where there 
is a mud bank 8 feet high and 1 foot thick, about the same level as the upper 
part of the town. From. here to the town there isa slight dip, crossing some 
paddy-fields with a stream 6 yards wide and 1 foot deep running down the middle 
of it ; this last 300 yards would be under fire from the town, but this face is easy 
to enter as there is no wall except for 20 or 30 yards on each side of the gate. 

Communications.—To Bhamo there are two main routes, both leading from 
the lower part of the valley, (1) through Pangyau, Hangtong, Lawtan, and 
Kyetyin; (2) through Sadén, Hpakhkum (Szi), Moéngwai, and Chiri. To 
Mong Mow the road leads down the valley to Namlam, and then crosses the 
hills. The road to Manwaing, Santa, and Méng Na pass through Hohsa. 

The road to Momien lies through Méng Hiim and Méng Hti. There is a direct road 
across the hills to Sefang, but it is not much used through fear of the Kachins. The more 
roundabout road by Mong Hum, Mong Yang, and Mong Chi is usually taken. 


Distances. Miles, 
From Méng Wan to Bhamo (Route No. 010) sas beg 65 
From Méng Wan to Ming Mow (Route No. 3) ai sea 32 
From Méng Wan to Namhkam (Route No. 8) aos a8 52 
From Mong Wan to Hohsa (Route No. 8) ar ea 7k 
From Méng Wan to Lahsa (Route No. 3) ees aay 17 
From Méng Wan to Manwaing (Route No. 3) ivi eae 26 
Marches. 


_ From Ming Wan to Santa (Route No. 4) 2 
From Méng Wan to Mong Na (Route No. 6) at Ss 8 
From Mong Wan to Méng Hiim { Route No. 010) tae sce 2 
From Méng Wan to Mong Hti (Route No. 010) : aes 8 
From Méng Wan to Momien (Route No. 010) 5 
From Méng Wan to Sefang (across the hills) 4 


MONG YANG.—Latitude 24° 25’; Longitude 98° 15’. 
A district of the Chinese-Shan State of Méng Hti, lying on the Shweli. 


General description ——M6ng Yang lies on both sides of the Shweli, or Nam Yang, as 
it is here called by the Shans. On the left bank there is a strip of paddy-ground } mile 
wide and there are only four villages on this side of the river; the greater part of the plain 
lies on the right bank and its width is here 14 or 2 miles. The whole length of the valley 
is about 7 miles. The plain is shut in by hills on all sides and the river enters and leaves 
it by narrow defiles. 

Inhabitants.—The inhabitants of the valley are Chinese-Shans, but in Manheng there 
are a good many Chinamen. The surrounding hills are peopled by Chinese. 

Boundaries.—The district is a part of Mong Hti, For boundaries, see under Mone Ht. 

Government.— Mong Yang is directly under the Sawbwa of Mong Hti, who pays tribute 
to the Chinese official at Momien, It is divided into three districts under kangs, but 
there are no permanent headquarters for the kangs, the system being that the headman for 
each village in turn is appointed kang for two years at a time. 

There is no capital to the district, but Manheng is the principal village. 

T'rade.—There are some pack bullocks in the district, but it is not a large trading 
centre. 

Supplies.—Supplies of beef, paddy, and rice would be obtainable, but not in very 
large quantities, as the district 1s a poor one. | 

Transport.-~—There are pack bullocks in the district, but no mules. Coolies would be 
obtainable from among the Chinese-Shans. There are boats at the ferry, but they cannot 
go up or down the river owing to rapids. 

The Shweli at Ming Yang.—The Shweli, here called the Nam Yang by the. Shans 
and the Lung Chiang by the Chinese, is about 100 yards wide, and unfordable at any 
time of the year. It is crossed in Méng Yang by a ferry which crosses from Manheng to 
Nawnghkam. Animals are usually swum across. There are boats at the ferry, but they 
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are of no use for navigation, as both above and below Méng Yang the river ie full of rocks 
and rapids, and it is not navigated anywhere above the Sefang plain. 

Communications.—Méong Yang is important as one of the main crossing places of the 
Shweli. There is said to be no ferry below till Manpying is reached in the Sefang plain. 
Above it, the next crossing place seems to be at Siao Mong Long, on one of the roads 
from Longling to Momien. The Méng Yang ferry is on the main road leading from 
Sefang and Méng Hkwan to Méng Hiim, and thence to Méng Na, Méng Hti, Momien, 
and other Shan States west of the Shweli. The road eastward goes to Méng Chi and 
then branches off to Méng Hkwan on the one hand, and to Sefang, Mong Mow, and 
Namkham on the other. Westward the road leads to Méng Hum, and there branches off 

1) through Méng Hti to Momien, (2) through Méng Nato Santa, (8) through Hohsa and 
ahsa to Bhamo, (4) to Méng Wan. 

The Mong Yang ferry thus forms an important point on the cross road connecting 
the two main routes leading into China, namely, the road from Bhamo to Momien and 
that from Namkham through Longling to the Salween bridge and Yungchangfu. 

2 There is also a road to the north over hills, keeping west of the Shweli, to Méng 
we. 

| Distances. Marches. 

From Manheng in Méng Yang to Mong Chi (Route No.7) a. 

From Manheng in Mong Yang to Mong Hkwan (Route No. 8)... 

From Manheng in Ming Yang to Sefang (Route No. 7) 

From Manheng in Mong Yang to Ming Mow vid Ming Wan (Rontes Nos. 

7, 010, and 23) 

From Manhong i in Mong Yang to Mong Him (Route No. 7) . 

From Manheng in Méng Yang to Méng Wan (Routes Nos, 7 and 010) 

From Mauheng i in Mong Yang to Hohsa (Routes Nos. 7 and 09) 

From Manheng i in Maing Yang to Ming Hti (Routes Nos. 7 and 09) 

From Manheng i in Ming Yang to Momien (Routes Nos. 7 and kes 

From Mavheng in Mong Yang to Ming Hwe ies ve 


MOWUN.—See Mona Wan. 


NAWNGYANG.—Latitude 25° 30’; Longitude 98° 50’; height 2,700 (?) 
A Chinese-Shan State on the right bank of the Salween. 
It lies to the north of Méng Hk6, and is a long narrow State. The capital contains 


200 houses. 
There is a road southward to the Iron Bridge over the Salween in Méng Hko. 
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Distance, 
From Nawngyang to the Iron Bridge vs ... 2 marches. 


SAMA or SAMA PA.—Latitude 24° 45’; Longitude 97° AB’, 


It is marked Sama Pa on the 1892 maps, but appears to be usually called 
Sima* by Shans and others, 


A small Chinese district under Santa. The following is from Captain Couchman’s 
report, from native information :—The town contains 200 or 800 houses, and is said to be 
surrounded by a bamboo stockade. It has no cannon. There was formerly a five-day 
bazaar, but it has been done away with. It has aditch full of water knee-deep and 
60 yards wide, over which is a wooden bridge on which two laden mules can pass each 
other. The town is situated in a good sized paddy-plain on a stream which forms one of 
the sources of the Molé chaung. 

There are said to be about 100 or 150 men with guns in the town who are liable to be 
called out as militia. 


Distances. 
Marches. 
From Sama Pa to Sima es ee sea Pap 2 
From Sama Pa to Santa (Route No. 11) ses sais ee 1 
From Sama Pa to Bhamo (Route No. 11) esi ve ats 6 
SANDA—See SANTA. 
SANSA—See TANCHA. 


SANSI on CHANSI.—Latitude 25° 9’; Longitude 98° 10’. 
Called Chansi by the Chinese. A Shan State on the Taping. 


General descriptionn—The Sansi plain lies along both banks of the Taping and of its 
small tributary the Nam Hokawn. Its tutal length is about 15 miles, and at its lower end 
it is very narrow, but higher up broadens out to a width of 8or 4 miles. It is surrounded 
on all sides by hills, and the Taping entera and leaves it by narrow defiles through the 
mountains. 


* The name is, I believe, identical with the Sima where we have a military police post, the word * Pa” 
being simply the Chinese for ‘ plain.” 
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town and its suburbs is a bit of Méng Hti territory, though entirely surrounded 
by Santa. See under MANWAING. | 

Inhabitants.—The inhabitants of the plain are Chinese-Shans, and there 
are Chinamen in the capital and at Hohko,* called Htaipyingai by the 
Chinese. " 

The bulk of the population in the hills is Kachin, but there are Chinese 
settlements at Sama Pa, Mongtien, and other villages, and a few Palaungs and 
Lisaws scattered about. 

Boundaries. —To the north-east Santa is separated from Mong Na by a spur which runs 
down to the right bank of the Taping: from this point downwards the river forms the 
boundary between the two States, except that the four villages of Hwekwi, Nowtong, 
Htangsang, and Manheo on the left bank nearly opposite Manwaing, and Vingmai and 
Nawnghim also on the left bank higher up the valley belong to Santa. Below the plain 
to the south the river divides Santa from Luhsa; and from the junction of the Nampaung 
and Taping northwards, the State runs along the Burma-China frontier. ‘To the north it 
touches Sansi, the boundary of the two States lying between Mongtient and Mong Ka. 

Government.—The State is governed by a Shan Sawbwa, who pays tribute 
to the Chinese official at Momien. 

There are seven districts in the valley each under an official called a kang. The 
kangs live at Sowhsiing, Inghseng, Hsdming, Sanghsi, Pachem, Nawngpeo, and Unglon. 

The Sawbwa.—The present Sawbhwa whose name is ‘l'a Szt Pih Chiisa 
smooth-faced man 28 years of age, badly marked with small-pox. He is cre- 
dited with having had a good deal to do with inciting the Kachins against the 
British Government, and probably it is so, as he claims Sima and other places 
which we have taken over. 

His Chinese title is Suan Fu. 


His nephew the former Sawbwa let the State get into disorder three or four years ago 
and was taken away and put in prison in Momien, where he is believed to navedied. ‘he 
present man was then appointed by the Chinese. He is not a man with any iaofluence 
Outside his own State and is not popular with his subjects. 

He has one son, born in January 1894. 

Tvade.—There are no bullocks in Santa, but a small trade is done by 
men on foot carrying baskets. The chief things exported to Bhamo are 
chickens and ducks, while needles, thread, cotton cloth, plates and cups, dried 
fish, and salt are taken back to Santa. There are some Chinese mule-traders in 
the capital, but no large trade is done. 

Supplies.—Large supplies of beef, paddy, and rice are obtainable and 
pigs, ducks, and chickens are to be got. In some of the hill villages there are 
goats. | 

Bazaars are held every five days at the capital and at Hohko (Htaipyingai). 

Transport.—There are no pack bullocks in the State. Considerable numbers of 
coolies can be got. ie | 

There are some mules in the capital but not many. 

There are one or two boats at most of the riverside villages. 

The Taping and Nam Santa at Santa. —F or a description of this part of the Taping see 
under Mong Na. | 

There are boats at the following villages :— 


Seman. Pachem. 

Naholem. Nawnghkam., 

Nambu. . Nawngin. 

Manpying. Manbai. 

Namnoi. Nawngmawn. 
Hangkang. 


The Nam Santa is a stream 40 yards wide, and fordable, though immediately after 
heavy rain if is difficult. Itis said to be crossed by a bridge near the town of Santa on 
the road to Mone Na. 

Town of Santa.—The town of Santa is situated about half a mile from the right bank 
of the Nam Santa, at the foot of a spur which runs down from the hills tothe north. It 
is an oblong shape, the long sides which run approximately from north-east to south-west 


* This is evidently the place that Anderson calls Karahokah, probably a mistake for Kat Hohko, i.¢., 
the bazaar of Hohko. 


+ Mr. Parker states that the boundary is at the Kin Na rock, 9 miles north of Méngtien. 
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being 500 yards long and the short sides 860 yards. It has the remains of a loopholed brick 
wall 6 feet high round it, but it 1s never repaired, and the town can be entered almost any- 
where. The Sawbwa’s palace, which is enclosed by a high wall, extends from the middle 
of the north-west face tothe main road which runs right down the centre of the town from 
south-west to north-east. There are six main gates into the town, three on the south-east 
face, one on the south-west face, one on the north-west face between the palace and the 
west corner, and one on the north-east face. To the north the town is commanded bya 
low grassy spur. ‘lo the north-east a road leads over a piece of grass, over very slightly 
rising ground into the Chinese bazaar, which consists of a double row of shops 
800 yards long with a broad paved road between them, along both sides of which stalls are 
set up on the big bazaar which takes place every five days. The houses in the bazaar 
are of soft brick, and each end is closed by a brick wall 6 or 8 feet high with a narrow 
doorway through it. This bazaar is inhabited exclusively by Chinamen. Towards the 
east corner and along the south-east side paddy-fields separate the town from the Nam 
Santa, and on this side there are two or three villages between the town and the stream. 
To the west and south-west also are paddy-fields and the village of Setau beyond whivh 
is the Nam Hing, 500 or 600 yards from the town. 

Communications.—The town of Santa is just off the main trade route, which passes 
from Mong Na down the left bank of the Taping, crossing the river near Manwaing. The 
road to Hohsa crosses the Taping from Puchem to Nawngsang, and ascends the hills to 
the east from Semu. The road to Lahsa ascends from Semu further down the valley. 
The usual road to Mong Na crosses from Naholem to Mansang, and then goes up the left 
bank of the Taping. To the west there are roads to Sama Pa and to Mongtien; the main 
road to the Upper Irrawaddy leaves Mongtien to the north and goes through Sima. ‘To tho 
aire there is a hilly road to Sansi along the hills which run down to the right bank of the 

aping. 


Distances. 
Miles. 

From Santa to Manwaing (Route No. 06, alternative IT) bs «. 18 
From Santa to Nampaung (Route No. 06)... ssa ies we 41 
From Santa to Bhaino (Route No. 06) igs fceee eas ww. 78 
From Santa to Méng Na (Route No. 06, alternative IT)... sie ox 1s 
From Santo to Méng Hti (Route No. 06, alternative II)... sa .. 80 
From Santa to Momien (Route No. 06, alternative I]) ... see ae. OO, * 

Marches, 
From Santa to Hohsa (Route No. 4) eas eee. 
From Santa to Lahsa (Route No. 6) wea 2 
From Santa to Mong Wan (Route No. 4)... we avs wo 8 
From Santa to Sefang (Routes Nos. 06, alternative II, and 7) sts ww «=2CB 
From Santa to Sansi (Route No. 21) bea ‘si wed we 8 
From Santa to Sama Pa (Route No. 11) 1 
From Santa to Méngtien (Route No. 22) sl oes ss we (te 
From Santa to Sima (Koutes Nos. 12 and 18) ae saa -. B8or4 

SEFANG OR CHEFANG.—Latitude 24° 18’; Longitude 98° 25’ ; heicht 3,000 


feet (?) 

Called Chefang by the Chinese and sometimes. Chefang (Kyefang) by 

Shans ; called Sehpang by Southern Shans. 

A Chinese-Shan State lying along the lower part of the Nam Hkwan and 

along the Shweli, after the junction of the former river with it. 

General description.—The part of the State that lies in the plain may be 
divided into two parts. First, there is that part of it which is in the valley of 
the Nam Hkwan which contains the capital, and which consists of a paddy- 
plain 18 or 20 miles long, and from 2 to 4 miles wide. It runs from 
north-east ‘to south-west, and is closed to the north-east by the defile which 
the Nam Hkwan runs through between Sefang and Méng Hkwan, while to the 
south-west it ends at the Shweli where the Nam Hkwan joins it. 


Below this is the second part consisting of a number of villages lying on the right 
bank of the Shweli in a narrow valley covered partly with jungle, but opening out occa- 
sionally into a stretch of paddy-land where. tributaries join the main river. This part of 
the valley is some 10 or 11 miles long and is closed to the south-west bv a defile through 
which the Shweli.runs till it opens out near the Méng Mow village of Mongka. Besides 
the plain, the surrounding hille up to the watersheds are under the Sefang Sawbwa. 

Inhabitants..—The inhabitants of the upper part of the plain as far down as Hola and 
Hinhawn are Chinese-Shans, but the villages below this are inhabited by Mong Mow Shans 
Who differ slightly from the regular Chinese-Shans (see under Méng Mow), while in the 
lower part of the State along the narrow Shweli valley there are also.a great many 
Palaungs mixed up with the Shans. In the town of Sefang there are 30 or 40 houses 
Inhabited by Chinamen who get a living by trading and keeping shops, and on the hills 
to the north-east between Sefang and Méng Hkwan there are several Chinese villages in 
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Sefang territory. The rest of the hills all round are inhabited by Kachins with a few 
Palaungs. The number of Kachins in the State is said to exceed the number of Shans. 

Boundaries.—Sefang is bounded on the north-west and north by the Mong Yang 
district of Méng Hti, from which it is separated by the Shweli-Nam Hkwan watershed. 
On the north-east and east it is divided from Méng Hkwan by the hills which run down 
to the banks of the Nam Hkwan on each side. Onthe south it is divided from the Theinni 
districts of Méng Ko and Wanteng by the crest of the hills forming the Nam Yang*-Shwell 
watershed. ‘To the south-west the boundary between Sefang and Mong Mow is formed 
by a continuation of this watershed and by the Nam Le, a tributary of the Shweli on its 
right bank. To the west it is separated from Méng Wan by the Shweli-Nam Wan water- 
shed. 

Government.—The State is governed by a Shan Sawbwa, who is under the Chinese 
official at Longling. The villages in the plain are divided into eight districts, each under 
an official called a kang. The kangs live at the following villages: Sekow, Homun, 
‘Manhai, Hola, Nampung, Hwehawm, Semat,, and Nawnghkam. 

Among the Kachins in the hills there is a Sawbwa to every village or to every three 
or four villages. The Chinese villages to the north-east, ten in all, are under a Chinese 
kang who lives at Sinchai. 

The taxation in the State under the present Sawbwa is very heavy, and in consequence 
many of the inhabitants have gone to live elsewhere. 

The Sawbwa.—The Sawbwais aman of 40 or 45 years age, and is a notorious ruffian. 
From all accounts, both from his own subjects and from outsiders, he has had a most 
extraordinary number of men killed in his time; some he kills in an ordinary sort of way, 
others he has roasted alive or torn in half by two buffaloes driven opposite ways. Shans 
aud Kachins in the neighbourhood of his State tell numerous stories of his harbarities. 
He is much feared by his own subjects and by everyone else, and one consequence of his 
severity is that many of his subjects have emigrated to other States to escape from him 
He is a tall, beavily-built man with a reddish complexion, and his expression of face cer- 
tainly bears out the stories that are told of him. He is noted as a good runner, anda 
good shot. His Chinese title is Suan Fu Szu. 

He is married to a daughter of the Hohsa Sawbwa, and has one son about 23 years 
of age. Three years ago this son, on attaining the age of 20, wanted to take some part in 
the Government, asit appears to be the custom of Chinese-Shan Sawbwas to delegate 
some of their powers to their sons when they come of age. His father, however, refused, 
and in consequence of the quarrel that ensued, his son fled to his. grandfather the Hohsa 
Sawbwa, where he has remained ever since. When the present Sawbwa dies, he will re- 
turn to Sefang to succeed him. | 

T'rade.— The Sefang’ Shans are not great traders like those of Méng Mow. Most of 
their produce is taken away by Chinese mule caravans from Longling (Mong Long) and 
other places. There are, however, some traders with pack bullocks, chiefly at the villages 
of Homun, Nayawn, Hona, Hwehawm, Nawnghkam, and Mansang, and there are mule 
traders in the capital and in the Chinese hill villages to the north-east of it. Shan hats, 
walnuts, slippers, and rice are the chief exports, and dried-fish, cotton cloth, and salt the 
chief imports. ‘There is notrade carried on by men on foot carrying baskets. There is 
a small trade, chiefly in bamboos, by river between Sefang and Méng Mow. 

Supplies.—Sefang is considered a poor State compared with the other Shan States 
which surround it, but fairly large supplies of rice, paddy, beef, pigs, ducks, and chickens 
are to be got in the plain; while, besides these, sheep and goats are bred on the hills. 


Bazaars are held every five days at the town of Sefang, and at the villages of Hola 
and Nawnghkam. 


_ Transport.— As above stated, pack bullocks are not numerous, but they can be got in 
the villages of Homun, Nayawn, Hola, Hwehawm, Nawnghkam, and Mansang, to the num- 
ber of about 800. 

Mules are kept by Chinamen in tbe capital and in the Chinese village of Sinchai and 
other places on the hills to the north-east to the number of about 500. : 

Coolies would be got among the Shans, but there are no professional basket carriers. 

Boats on the Nam Hkwan and Shweli are not very numerous. 


The Nam Hkwan and Skweli at Sefang.—The Nam Hkwan when it passes through 
~Sefang is about 50 yards wide on an average, and is fordable in the dry weather, but has 
to be crossed by boat inthe rains. There are ferries at (1) Sehomong, (2) Sekow, (8) 
Nawngmong. The river is navigable for boats throughout the year in the Sefang plain, but 
owing to rapids they cannot ascend to Méng Hkwan. 


Lhe Shweli or Nam Mow is from 100 to 200 yards wide, and is never fordable in 


this part of-its course. It is crossed by ferries at (1) Nawngyang-Manpying, (2) Manten- 
Nawnghkam, (8) Hohkawng, (4) Lale. 


_* This is the small Nam Yang which runs through Wanteng, not the Shweli, which is also called the 
Nam Yang abov Sefang. 
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It is navigable throughout the year from where it enters the Sefang plain down to Ming 
Mow and Namhkam. Above Sefang it is not navigable owing to rapids. 

Town of Sefang.—The town is near the north-eastern end of the valley at the foot of 
& low spur, on the left bank of the Nam Hkwan and about 14 or 2 miles from it. It 
is said to be built in a square shape facing north and south, each side about 500 yards 
long. It is surrounded by a wall of hard bricks 5 feet high and 14 feet thick. A low bare 
spur rons down close to its eastern face, and the other three sides are surrounded by 
paddy-land. The Sawbwa’s palace is built inside the eastern face, rather nearer the south- 
eastern than the north-eastern corner. It is in an enclosure about 200 yards square, 
surrounded by a hard brick wall 8 feet high and 2 feet thick. South of the palace, in 
the south-eastern corner of the town, are the shops kept by Chinamen which are open 
every day, and the five-day bazaar is also held here. The rest of the town is taken up 
with Shan houses. The houses are most of them built of soft bricks. Nearly in the 
middle of the, town is @ spring, the water of which the inhabitants drink, and from the 
spring is a small stream running out through the northern face of the town into the Nam 
Hkwan. The town is entered by three wooden gates, one each in the north, west, and 
south faces. The palace also has three gates, one each in its north, east and south 
faces ; the gate in its east face may also be considered as a gate leading into the town, as 
the east wall of the palace forma part of that face of the town. 

Communications.—There are mule roads leading from Sefang in all directions to the 
neighbouring Shan States and Chinese towns. It is on one of the main trade routes 
which leads from Longling to Namhkam and to Theinni. To the north-east there is a 
road through Méng Hkwan to Mong Hk6 and the Iron Bridge across the Salween. The 
main road to Momien goes through Méng Yang, Mong Him, Mong Hti, and Momien can 
also be reached through Longling. " 


To Mong Mow there are the following roads :— 


(1) Down the valley to Hwehawm, and turn southwards through the Nyekfak 
pass into Wanteng territory, thence down the valley of the Nam Yang, 
crossing the Shweli at Vingkyim ferry to go to Méng Mow, or, keeping 
down the left bank of the Shweli, to Selan and Namhkkam. 

(2) Keeping on from Hwehawm down the left bank of the Shweli to opposite 
Lale, thence crossing over Loi Kaihtaw to Manmawn. This is a bad 
road. 

(8) From Hwebawm straight across Loi Mun to Hpahpaw. 

(4) From Manpying down the right bank of the Shweli to Lale, where the river 
is crossed by ferry, and on by No. (2). 

(5) From Manpying to Hohkawng, and cross by ferry to Hwehawm, thence on 
by Nos. (1), (2), or (8). | 

Of these No. (1) is the regular trade route from the town of Sefang, and No. (4) is 
the route most used by traders from villages on the right bank of the Shweli. There was 
formerly a road on from Lale down the right bank of the Shweli to Méngka, but, as the 
river passes through a defile here, the road had to be cut out of the side of the hill and 
was constantly giving way, so that it has now been abandoned. 

There is communication by river from Sefang down to Méng Mow and Namwhkam 
throughout the year. 

To Méng Hkwan there are three roads :— 

(1) Ascend from Manhkow to Sinchai and descend through Mong Ka to the Ming 
Hkwan plain at Nawnghkam where the Nam Kolang is crossed. 

(2) Ascend from SehomO6ng to Pangteng, and down to Hpate: where the Nam 
Kolang is crossed. 

(8) Through Sehomoéng and keep round near the left bank of the Nam Hkwan till 
Hpate is reached. These three seem about equal in length. 


Distances. Miles. 
From Sefang to Wanteng (Route No. 2) vai jee we. 22 
From Sefang to Méng Mow (Route No. 2) about ... oo a. 42 
From Sefang to Selan (Route No. 2) sss see ww 44 
From Sefang to Namhkam (Route No. 2) aes ie .. 57 
Marches 
From Sefang to Mong Wan (over the hills) sis see oa 4 
From Sefang to Méng Yang (Route No. 7) sae see aaa 2 
From Sefang to Méng Hkwan (Route No. 2) sia sie sie 2 
From Sefang to Longling (Route No. 2) ees eee eos 8 
From Sefang to Momien (Routes Nos. 7 and 09) ... 7 6 


Armed strength—The Sawbwa is said to do all his fighting with the aid of 800 or 400 
Chinamen from Sinchai and the other nine Chinese villages in the hills to the north-east 
of his State near the Méng Hkwan boundary. It is on these men that he depends in his 
attacks on Kachins and others, and not on his Shaus, though he has 100 or 200 Shan 
soldiers as well. The soldiers are, as in all the Shan States, really militiamen. They 
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live in their villages and work their fields, and in consideration of receiving paddy-land 
and being let off taxes have to fight whenever ealled on. 


SEHPANG—See SEFANG. 


SHAMULONG-— Latitude 24° 28’; Longitude 98° 10’. 


Called Panghka, or sometimes Loi Hsiao, by the Shans. Dr. Anderson speaks of it 
as Shuemuelong. ? 

It is a Chinese village on the top of the range which separates Méng Wan from Méng 
Hum. It contains about 100 houses and is surrounded by a brick wall 6 feet high. It is 
only important because it is on the main road leading from Méng Wan to Momien, and 
because it has a garrison of 100 men. 


Distances. Marches. 
From Shamulong to Ming Wan (Boute No. 010) ... see 2 long or 2 short. 
From Shamulong to Méng Hiim (Route No. 010) ... rn | 
From Shamulong to Momieu (Route No. 010) : 4 


From Shamulong to Iron Bridge over Salween (Routes Nos. 
010, 8, and 2) ee nda Be one 
From Shamulong to Bhamo (Route No. 010) sg2 .. Gor7 


SHU EMU ELONG—See SHAMULONG. 


STLIEN—Latitude 25° 25’; Longitude 98° 30’. 
A large Chinese district to the north of Momien, and under that town. 


There is a plain some 15 miles long and 4 miles wide stretching along a gmail stream, 
the Silien Haw, which runs into the right bank of the Shweli. 

The whole district is said to comprise 100 villages, including those on the hills. The 
inhabitants are Chinese. There are many mule traders in the district, who trade with 
Momien, and to a lesser extent with Myitkyina. Supplies and mule transport could pro- 
bably be obtained in considerable quantities. 

Communications.—The road to Sadon lies through Hkuyong and crosses the Taping 
at Tabaw. To the south there is a good road to Momien. 


Distances. 
Marches. 
From Silien to Sad6n ies sue ae ame bis 6 
From Silien to Momien éae aes she ve =“ 8 
From bSilien to Hkuyong _s.. pes or p35 aie 2 


SIMA—See SaMa. 


SINNA on CHINNA PA.—Latitude 25° 15’; Longitude 98° 8’, 

Called Chinna or Chinna Pa by the Chinese. A Shan district on a small 
tributary of the right bank of the Taping. 

General description.—The plain runs in a north-west to south-east direction down 
the right bank of the Nam Sinna which joins the Taping at the tail of the valley. The 
plain is 4 or 5 miles long and about 1 mile wide, and is all eultivated with paddy. 

Inhabitants.—The inhabitants of the plain are Chinese-Shans, except that there is one 
Chinese village called Hawsinchai or Hkamsang. ‘The surrounding hills are inhabited by 
Kachins. | 

Government.—The district is directly under the Chinese official at Momien, who col- 
lects tribute through three Shan kangs who live at the villages of Manpang, Sanfu, and 
Tonsap. 

. Supplies and transport.—Sinna appears to bea poor distriet and no large supplies could 
be relied on, nor could much transport be got except coolies. 

The Taping at Sinna.—The Taping is not navigable at Sinua; it is crossed by a ford 
and foot-bridge above at Takaw and below by ferry at Sansi; it can also be crossed at Sinna 
itself. 

Communications.—From Sinna to Sansi there is a good road over small hills, and from 
Sansi there is a road on to Momien. ‘There is & road from Sinna to Sadén, passing 
through Shingop; and there is road to Hkuyong, crossing the Taping at Tahaw. 


Distances, 
Days. 
From Sinna to Hkuyong (Route No, 18) ‘es ah 8 
From Sinna to Sansi (Route No. 18) ee see ss 1 
From Sinva to Momien (Routes Nos. 18 and 16 
From Sinni to Sadén ditto ier 2or8 


TANCHA or TANSA, on CHANCHA, orn SANSA.—Latitude 25° 40 
Longitude 98° 10’. 
A small Chinese district near the sources of the Taping. It consists of the Lisaw; 
village of Tancha and the Chinese villages of Lonma and Shachai, and there are probably 
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other villages on the surrounding hills. The inhabitants are exclusively Lisaws and 
Chinamen: there are no Kachins. The district is under Momien. There is no large ex- 
tent of paddy cultivation, and the district is an unimportant one. Probably no large 
supplies or transport could be got in if. ‘lhe Taping, which here splits up into two streams, 
is quite small and fordable all the year round. It rises in the range of mountains which 
bounds the district to the north. ° 

Communications.—From Taucha to Hkuyong is said to be one very long or two short 
marches, over a hilly country, keeping on the left bunk of the Taping. 


TANSA.—WSee TancHa. 
TENGYUEH.—Scee Momten. 


XIV.—GAZETTEER OF RIVERS. 


[N. B.—Information from native sources is printed in small type.] 


HKUYONG HAW—Called Wumong Hka by the Kachins. 


A small tributary of the Taping on its left bank. It rises in the hills at the head of 
the Chinese distriet of Hkuyong and flows in a westerly direction through the Hkuyong 
plain for about 10 miles, and then for 6 or 8 miles down @ narrow gorge into the 
Taping just below the ferry at the Lisaw village of Tahaw. It is a small, fordable 
stream some 20 yards wide, and is not navigated. 


HOMBONG HAW— 


The Chinese name for the Nampaung chaung. See under NAMPAUNG 
CHAUNG. 


HWACHIAO HAW— 


A tributary of the Shweli on its left bank. It rises east of Longling (Méng Long) and 
flows westward past that town and down a narrow valley full of Chinese and Shan 
villages into the Shweli opposite the small Chinese town of Siao Méng Long, which is 
on the right bank of the Shwell. 

At Longling it is only 5 or 6 yards wide and easily fordable at all seasons. Above 
Longling it is erossed by a small stone bridge on the road to Ching An Saw (Ming 
Nim). A day’s march below Longling it is forded at Manhik on the road to the Siao 
Mong Long ferry over the Shweli. 

It is not navigated. 


LU CHIANG— 
The Chinese name for the Salween. See under SALWEEN. 


LUNG CHIANG— | | 
The Chinese name for the Shweli. See wnder SHWELI. 


LUNGCH’UAN HAW— 
The Chinese name for the Nam Wan. See under Nam Way. 
The name Lungch’uan Chiang is also sometimes applied to the Lung Chiang 
or Shweli. See under SHWELLI. 
LUNGSANG HKA— 
The Kachin name for the Nam Wan. See under Nam Way. 


MIENTS’ ING HAW— 
The Chinese name for the Nam Miennang. See wider Nam MIENNANG. 


MONGPONG HAW— 
A stream which joins with the Nam Miennang and flows into the right bank of 
the Nam Hti; where it passes through the Mong Pong plain it is said to be 25 to 
_ 80 yards wide and about 2 feet deep. 
NAM AN— | 
The Taping is sumetimes called Nam An by the Shans, though Nam Mu 
An is the more usual name. See under TaPine. 


NAM CHI— 


A tributary of the Nam Hkwan on its right bank. It rises in the hills to the north of 
Méng Chi and flows in a southerly and south-easterly direction through that district 
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into the Nam Hkwan at Mankun just below the Mong Hkwan plain. It is a small 
stream 15 to 25 yards wide and fordable nearly all the year round, but in the rains it 
is too deep to ford easily, and there is a raft ferry at Pangpying-Manyak. 

The river is not navigated. 


NAM HKONG.—See SALWEEN. 


NAM HKWAN.—A tributary of the Shweli on its left bank. 


The Nam Hkwan rises in the hills to the north-east of Méng Hkwan and 
runs down near the north-western side of that plain for 12 or 15 miles, 
when it enters a narrow gorge 7 or 8 miles long and full of rapids and 
emerges into the Sefang plain down the middle of which it runs, till, 
after a course of some 50 miles, it falls into the Shweli below the village 
of Nawngyang. In Mong Hkwan the river is 25 to 35 yards wide, and in 
Sefang about 50 yards. In the dry weather its depth is from 2 to 4 feet. 


Bridges, fords, and ferries.—The Nam Hkwan is in the dry season fordable through- 
out its course though the fords in the Sefang plain are rather deep, in the rains it hag 
to be crossed by ferry. There is one bridge across it, a stone one near the junction 
of a small stream called the Nam Palawt, in the hills above Méng Hkwan, where one 
of the roads to Longling crosses it. The ferries are at— 
Seyan-Tawan. 
Manhiik-Nayawn. 
Manpaw-Manpyep. 
Hpate-Vingmun. 
. Mankun. 
{> Sehoméng. 

7. Nawngméng-Nawnglik. 


All raft ferries in Méng Hkwan 
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Boat ferries in Sefang 


Navigation.—In Mong Hkwan the river is not navigated and thera are no boats, ag 
the rapids in the defile which divides that State from Sefang prevent boats from 
descending. From where it enters the Sefang plain down to its mouth the Nam 
Hkwan is navigable for small boats, and there is communication by water between 
Sefang and Mong Mow all the year round. 


NAM HOKAWN. 
A tributary of the right bank of the Taping. Called Shakwan Haw by the Chinese. 
It rises in the hills to the north or north-west of Sansi and flows past that town into 
the Taping 8 or 4 miles below it at Manpo. Itis15or 20 yards wide, always fordable, 
and not navigated. 


NAM HSA.—<A tributary of the Taping on its left bank. 


The Nam Hsa rises in the hills to the north-east of Hohsa, flows down 
through the Hohsa and Lahsa valleys, and then again enters the hills by 
a narrow valley, and bending northwards reaches the Taping 6 or 8 miles 
beiow Manwaing. Where it flows through the Hohsa and Lahsa valley 
it is from 15 to 25 yards wide in January and 1 to 2 feet deep, flowing 
with a gentle current over a sandy bottom. It is fordable throughout 
the year in this valley, but there are wooden bridges, intended as foot 
bridges, but most of them capable of bearing the weight of an animal, at 
the following places :— 


1. Sekow-Sepy ek. 
In Holisa 12 Manhai-Hohsa. 
8. Hsenkang-Lenméng. 
4. Lakong-Saphbkrong, 
In Lahsa 15 Mantong-Lach1. 
6. Mantam-Lawang. 


There are no boats on the Nam Hsa, and the river is not navigated. 


NAM HTI— 


Called Ta Ying Haw by the Chinese. The eastern and smaller branch of 
the Taping. | 

It rises in the hills to the north-east of Momien, and flows along the 
north of the Momien plain past that town and thence’in a south- 
easterly direction down a narrow valley with occasional short gorges 
with Chinese and Shan villages on both its banks, through Mong Hti or 
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Nantien, into the Taping at the head of the Méng Na-Santa plain, just 
below the capital of the former State. At Momien Anderson describes it 
as 20 yards wide and 3 feet deep with banks 10 feet high. Just below this 
_ between Momien and Hawshuenchiang, it precipitates itself over a cliff 
100 feet in height. Where it is crossed by the iron chain bridge below 
Méng Hti it is 30 yards wide, and where it enters the Taping it runs in 
an old channel nearly a mile wide with steep banks, but in May there 
are only two or three farrow channels of water in it here. 


Bridges, fords, and ferries —The Nam Hti is fordable for the greater 
part of the year, though there are many places where it runs through narrow 
gorges and is consequently unfordable. In Mong Hti it can generally be ford- 
ed except immediately after heavy rain, but at-Méng Na it has to be crossed by 
ferry in the rains. It is bridged at the following points :— 


1. Momien stone bridge. - 
2. Patsiaokwan, a stone bridge between Momien and Mong Hti 
(Nantien). | | 


3. Kansi, a stone bridge below No. 2 on the Momien-Mong Hti road. 
4, Sinchai, a single-span iron chain suspension bridge with boarded 
roadway 33 yards long and 60 feet above the river, which here 
runs through a gorge, on the road from Méng Hti to Mong Na. 


There are ferries across the Nam Hti at— 


In Mong Hti ... lL. Nantien-Manhsako. 
: . 2. Haihseng-Mong Na. 
a Ons Ne "U3. Nahseng-Méng Na. 


; Navigation.— Owing to its small size and the numerous rocky gorges 
through which it passess, the Nam Hti is not navigated at all. 


“NAM HUM. 


A tributary of the Shweli on its right bank. It rises in the eastern face of the hills 
to the east of Méng Hti and flows in a southerly and south-easterly direction 
through Méng Him for 8 or 10 miles, and thence for another 8 or 10 miles through 
a gorge till it reaches the Shweli at the bottom of the Méng Yang plain. It is from 
10 to 80 yards wide, and is fordable throughout the year, being 14 or 2 feet deep in 
Méng Hum in the dry season and about 4 feet deep in the rains. There are no 
bridges across it, and no boats on it, and it is not navigated. 


NAM KOLANG. 
A tributary of the left bank of the Nam Hkwan. 


It rises in the hills to the east of Méng Hkwan, and flows along the south-eastern side 
of the Méng Hkwan plain into the Nam Hkwan at Hpate. It is from 15 to 80 yards 
in width and is fordable anywhere in the dry season, its depth being from 1} to8 feet. 
In the rains it cannot be forded easily. It is crossed by a stone bridge at Manli- | 
Mannawng, and by small bamboo raft ferries at— 

“1. Nawnghkam-Namu. | 2. Hpate-Hangving. 


_ There are no boats on it, and it is not navigated. 
NAM LONG. 


The Taping is sometimes called Nam Long by the Shans of Mong Na and 
Santa. See under TaPIne. ' 


NAM MU AN. 
The Shan name for the Taping. See under Tarina. 


NAM MIENNANG. 


Called Mients’ing Haw by the Chinese. | 
A tributary of the right bank of the Nam Hti. It rises in the hills north-west of 
Momien and flows southward past Mients’ing and Miennang into the Nam Hti near 
the village of Nahpang above the Méng Hti plain. Below Miennang it is joined on 
the right bank by a stream of about the same size which comes from Mong Pong, 
called the Mong Pong Haw. At Mients’ing it is 15 or 20 yards wide and it is fordable 
throughout its course. It is not navigable. 
: 16 
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NAM MOW.— | 
The Shan name for the lower part of.the Shweli. See under SHWELt. 


NAMPAUNG CHAUNG. 
Called Nam Pawng by the Shans and Hombong Haw by the Chinese. 


A tributary of the right bank of the Taping. It is only important because 
it is at present recognized as the boundary between Burma and China. It is 
30 yards wide in the lower part of its course, running with a swift current over 
a rocky bed, and is usually fordable, but the ford is sometimes dangerous imme- 
diately after heavy rain. There is a temporary wooden foot bridge across it at 
the ford between the British and Chinese forts. 


NAM SANTA.— 


A tributary of the Taping on its right bank. It rises in the hills to: the 

- north of Santa and flows‘in a south-easterly direction past that town into 
the Taping about 5 miles below it. It is about 40 yards wide at Santa 
and easily fordable for the greater part of the year, but in July after heavy. 
rain Auderson found that it was only just possible to ride across it. 
It is now said to be crossed by a stone bridge on the way to Mong Na. It is not 
navigable. 


NAM SINNA.— 


A tributary of the right bank of the Taping. 

It runs in a south-easterly direction through the small Shan district of Sinna or 
Chinna Pa and joins the Taping at the end of this valley. 

It is a small, fordable stream, not navigable. 


NAM WAN.— : 


Called Lungeh’uan Haw* by the Chinese and Lungsang hka by the 
Kachins. | 
A tributary of the right bank of the Shweli. 


It rises 10 to.20 miles north-east of the town of Méng Wan, and flows 
down past it and through the entire length of the Mong Wan plain, a distance 
of about 20 miles, thence for 30 miles by a narrower valley through hills inhabit- 
ed by Kachins till it emerges on the Namhkam-Méng Mow plain near the 
village of Kutlong, and 6 or 8 miles lower down joins the Shweli at Man- 
hswan. In the Mong Wan plain the river is from 25 to 50 yards in width 
and 2 or 3 feet deep in January, with a moderate current and sandy bottom. 
Lower down where it passes through the hills it is 80 or 40 yards wide, 3 or 4 
feet deep in February, and flows over a rocky and stony bed with a fairly strong 
current. On entering the Nambhkam-Mong. Mow plain it again becomes a 
broader and shallower stream, At its mouth it is 100 yards wide and about 3 
feet deep in January. _ 


Bridges, ferries, &c.—The river is fordable in most places in the dry weather, 
and in the Mong Wan plain it can be forded by men in many places in the 
rains except immediately after very heavy rain. There are no ferries in Méng 
Wan, but the river is crossed by wooden bridges, rather shaky, but passable for 
animals at— . 


1. Mong Wan town. | 2. Tawkum. 
3. Namhtom. 
In the lower part of the river in the Mong Mow plain it is crossed by 
ferry at— 
1. Kutlong. 3. Manaitaii. 
2. Nawngmun, ~ 4. Manhswan. | 
Navigation.——Small boats can ascend from the river’s: mouth to where it 
enters the plain near Kutlong. Above this the river is not navigated. It might 
be navigated in the Méng Wan plain, but there are no boats there. 


* The name Lungch’uan Chiang is also applied sometimes to the Lung Chiang or Shweli. 
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NAM YANG.— 


_ There are two rivers of this name— ; 

I. The upper part of the Shweli is called Nam Yang by the Shans. See 

under SHWELI. | . 

II. A tributary of the left bank of the Shweli. It rises between Mong 

Ko and Wanteng, and flows in a westerly direction through the Wanteng 

plain, and lower down, forms the present boundary between Mong Mow 

and Theifni. It reaches the Shweli at the village of Namhsawn. It is 

from 12 to 20 yards wide and 2 or 3 feet deep in January, witha fairly 

strong current. It is fordable throughout the year, though the fords 

would be deep after rain. Between Namhsawn and Hsopyang near its 

mouth it is crossed by a wooden mule bridge, as it here runs between 

steep banks, and would be difficult to ford. It is not navigated. 
SALWEEN.— - 

Called Nam Hkong by the Shans and Lu Chiang by the Chinese. 

To the north of the iron bridge on the Momien-Talifu road, it runs for three days’ 
journey through the Shan State of Moéng Nawngyang. The iron bridge isin Méng Hko 
(called Luchiang by the Chinese), and the river passes through this State in a valley 2 
miles wide for two days’ march and then enters the hills again dividing Mong Cheng 
from Longling territory and below this reaches Theinni territory in Kokang. Its basin 
here appears to be very narrow, being bounded by the high mountains which rise up 
close on each side of it. Its elevation at Mong Hké is 2,620 feet, and the valley here is 
considered very unhealthy by the Chinese, and there is a good deal of fever even among ° 
the Shans. 

Bridges, &c.—The main iron chain suspension bridge across the Salween 
is in Méng Hk6 territory, 6 or 8 miles to the north of the capital of that State 
at the Shan village of Pawan which stands about } mile from the right bank of 
the river. The roadway across the chains is made of planks, and the bridge 
sways about a good deal when being crossed, but it is strong enough to allow 
loaded mules to cross in a continuous string. The bridge is in two spans. 
Gill describes the eastern span as 73 yards and the western span as 52 yards 
long. Each span is supported on twelve or fourteen chains underneath and 
two chains above, the links being of 2 inch iron, one foot long. 

Captain Walker’s 1891-92 report on Kokang states on the authority of native infor- 
matioh that the next crossing place below the iron bridge is the Sanchako ferry, which 
communicates between the province of Mong Cheng or Cheng Kang’and the town of 
Longling (Mong Long).* : 

Navigatwn.—This part of the Salween is not navigated, as the defiles. through which 
‘oy dames: passing prevent through communication. In Méng Hko there are no 

oats. ; 


SHAKWAN HAW.— 

The Chinese name for the Nam Hokawn—See under Nam Hoxawn. 
SHWELI.— 

Called Lung Chiang or Lungch’wan Chiang} by the Chinese. 


In its upper course it is called Nam Yang by the Shans, after Mong Yang 
through which it passes. Where it enters the Sefang plain it begins to be called 
Nam Mow, after the town of Mong Mow, and ‘this name it retains down to its 
mouth. It is said to rise 50 or 60 miles to the north or north-east of Momien, 
and its general course is southward at first. It passes through the mixed 
Chinese and Shan district of Lungchiang or {Méng Hwe, and lower down 
reaches Mong Yang. Below Mong Yang it passes by a narrow valley through 
hills into the Sefang plain, runs ina south-westerly direction through the 
lower part of that State and then by a defile 3 or 4 miles long emerges into the 
Méng Mow plain at Mongka. Eight or 10 miles below this it splits up into 
two channels and runs through the Mong Mow, Selan, and Namhkam States, 
the two channels reuniting at Kyehkun just above Namhkam. ‘Two or three 

*Men from Ming Hk6 sometimes come into Bhamo, and another year more information might be got 
about crossing places on this part of the Salween, and about the Méng Hk6é and Nawngyang States. 


The name Lungch’wan is also applied to the Nam Wan. 
} The information about Mong Hwe is doubtful. 
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miles below that town it again enters the hills, and eventually falls into the 
Irrawaddy. Where it is crossed on the Momien-Talifu road it is 50 yards 
wide. Lower down, between Mong Yang and the Mong Mow plain, it is from 
80 to 100 yards wide where it passes through valleys; and it spreads out to 150 
or 200 yards in the Mong Mow-Namhkam plain. It is unfordable throughout, 
except perhaps near its source. Of the two branches in the Méng Mow plain, 
the northern branch was originally the main river and has the broadest bed, 
but it is now every year getting drier and drier, wlfile the southern branch has 
more and more water in it. Opposite Selan the southern branch is 150 yards 
wide and quite unfordable, while the water in the northern branch is 30 or 40 
yards wide and 1 foot deep in January though the channel is very wide. 


Bridges and ferries.—The only bridge across the Shweli is the iron chain 
suspension bridge on the road from Momien to Talifu. This isa single span 
. bridge, described by Gill as 50 yards across, supported by eleven chains below 
and two above. The mountains on each side of the river here end in very 
gentle slopes. 

The following ferries cross the river :— 

1. In the Lungchiang or Ming Hwe, district a boat ferry. This is possibly the 
Situ ferry given as on the road from Longling to Momien in Captain 
Walker’s 1891-92 report (see Route No. 10). 

2. Siao MéngLong. A boat ferry atthe mouth of the Hwachiao Haw, on one of 
the roads from Longling to Méng Long. Siao Méng Long is a Chinese 
village on the right bank of the river. ; | 

8. Manheng-Nawnghkam, a boat ferry in Mong Yang on the road from Méng 
Hti or Méng Na to Mong Hkwan or Sefang. | 

4. Manpying-Nawngyang. 
its 5. Nawnghkam-Manten. 
pont lores in Belang 6. Hohkawng-Hwehawm. 
7. Lale. | 
8. Vingkyim. 
19 Pangpung. 
Below Pangpung the river splits up into two channels :— 


Mong Mow 


Northern Channel. | Southern Channel. 
10. Sangpi. 16, Sekow. | ‘ P 
Par Nawnesue: 17. Nawnghkam. In Mong Mow. 
Aisne Mow 12. Tama. 18. Tinglong. 
° (18. Emkyim. 19. Nawngmo. In Selan. 
14. Sehsenglong. 20. Nawngmon. 
15. Nawngchem.. 21. Kawnghsawng, in Mong Mow. 


| 22. Nawnghkwang, in Namhkam. 
Below Nawnghkwang the two channels re-unite. 
23. Manheo. 


In Namhkam } 2 Hohbsai. 
25. Nawnhkam. 


In Mong Mow 26. Kuntat. 

: 27. Nawngkaw.- 
eta 28. Kunkyeng. 
In Momeit 29. Hsopkam. 


Navigation.—The Shweli is navigated by small boats and rafts throughout 
the year between Manpying in Sefang territory and Hsopkam below Namhkam. 
Above and below these two points it is not navigable owing to rapids. There 
are two or three boats in most riverside villages in the navigable portion of the 
river, but the river is not much used as a means of communication. It twists 
about so much that it is quicker to go by land even down stream. 


TA HAW— 
The Chinese name for the Taping. 
See andre TAPING. 
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TAPING— 

Called Tahaw by the Chinese, and Naman or Nam Mu An by the Shans. 

It is occasionally called Namlong by Mong Na and Santa Shans. It rises 

in the hills north of Tancha (Chancha) probably about latitude 25° 45’, and 

flows in a southerly direction among hills, passing across the end of the 

Sinna. plain, and through the Sansi valley, till after again going through 

hills it emerges in the Mong. Na-Santa plain just above the capital of Mong 

Na. Here it receives an important tributary, the Nam Hti, and goes on 

through this plain fof 25 miles and, again passing through a defile for 

another 25 miles, comes out into the Irrawaddy valley above Myothit and 

enters the Irrawaddy 14 miles above Bhamo. 

Between Tancha and Sinna it is 80 or 40 yards wide and fordable in the dry season. 
At Sansi it is 60 yards wide and not fordable. In the Méng Na-Santa plain it is a slow 
river running over a sandy bed from 800 yards to nearly half-a-mile in width, but not 
filled with water except after heavy rain. In the defile below this it is much narrower, 
and has a very strong current and considerable depth. Below Myothit it again becomes 
a slow, muddy river, 150 to 250 yards in width. | 

Bridges, ferries, and fords.—These are the following bridges across the Taping :— 

1. Tahaw, a Yawyin village on the left bank, on the road from Sadon to Hku- 
yong. This is only a temporary foot bridge. The river here is forded by 
ee in the dry weather, but in the rains is impassable except for men 
on foot. 

2. Myothit, called Méngmaii by the Shans. A temporary wooden mule bridge 
is put up every year in the dry season, but it is always washed away in 
the rains. 

The river is fordable at Tancha and is fordable during|the dry season at Tahaw. 
In the Méng Na-Santa plain it is fordable for men from January to June at many places 
but animals could not ford it without getting their loads wet. 


There are boat ferries at the following places :— 


1. Sinna or Chinna Pa (?) 
2. Kansang-Manhkang. 
In the Sansi valley 8. Sehkam. 
4. Hsenghpa. 
{ 5. Mannawng. 
6. Manhkang-Hola. 
7. Naholem-Mansang. 
8. Namnoi-Nawngbim. 
9. Pachem-Nawngsang. 


In the Méng Na-Santa < 10. 


Hoyin-Hangpaug. 


plain. 11, Manhai-Pyingu. 
12. Napying-Panhseng. 
18. Chenkang-Nawnghsal. 
14. Manving-Hwekwi. 
(15. Hangkang-Nawnghkang. 
16. Myothit. 


The river can be crossed by boat at any of the villages below Myothit. 


Navigation.—The Taping is navigable for a short distance in two places, 
(1) from Mong Na to Manwaing, (2) from Myothit to its mouth. 

In the first bit small boats and rafts are used, and some of the cotton 
imported into China is carried by buat between Manwaing and Mong Na, but 


there is not much trade carried on by river. 


It takes two days to go up to 


Mong Na, and one day to come down to Manwaing. 
Large boats can ascend to Myothit all the year round, and steam launches 


can go up in the rains. 


It takes a country boat one day to come down to 


Bhamo from Myothit and two or three days, according to the time of year, to 


go up. 


In other parts of the river navigation is prevented by rocks and rapids, though pro- 
bably in Sansi the river might be navigated for short distances. | 


WUMONG HKA . 


The Kachin name for the Hkuyong Haw. 


See under Hxvuyonec Haw. 
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LIST OF ROUTES. 


No. From 

05 | Bhamo Sua 

054 | Do. F 

06. |] Do. ‘ 

07 Do. eee 

08 Do. 

09 Do. : 
010 Do. : 
011 Do. 

1 | Talifa 
2 | Namhkam 
2A | Mong Hkwan 
8 | Namhkam 
4 | Santa 
5 Do. oss 
6 | Mong Na wea 
7 Do. ees 
*8 Do. bee 
9 | Longling (Mong Long) 

10 Do. 

11 {| Bhamo 
11A | Momien 

12 | Talaweyi sue 

13 Do. 

14 Do. 

15 Do. ce 
15A | Momien 

16 | Myitkyina ane 
16A Do. , 

17 Do. ee 

18 | Sansi 

19 Do. 

20 | Do. 

21 Do. 

22 | Sima aes 

28 | Talawgyi aes 


Mong Mow (with 8 
alternatives). 


Ditto ee 


Momien (with 8 alterna- 
tives). 


Ditto 
Ditto eee 
Ditto 


Ditto oe 
Sansi gorge | 
Momien 


Iron Bridge over the 
Salween. 


Ching An Saw 
Manwaing 
Mong Mow 
Do. aes 
Do. asi 
Sefang 
Mong Hkwan ass 
Momien 
Do. ose 
Do. eee 
Ayeindama 
Momien 
Do. (alternative) 
Momien 
Do. 
Myitkyina 
Momien or 


Momien (alternative)... 


Hkuyong 

Do. 
Mong Hti a 
Mong Na cae 
Santa 


Mongtien. 


Bhamo 


Via 


Mong Wan plain 


Mampaung 


Tali and Manwaing ... 


Matin Lahsa and Man- 
waing. 


Lahsa and Nantien ... 
Mong Wan ea 


Sima and Sadén 


Longling 

Shangta 

Mong Wan and Hohsa 
Hohsa eas 
Lahsa one 
Hohsa 


Siao Ming Long ferry 
Situ ferry éée 
Sama Pa and Santa i 
Ditto ih 
Sima and Santa 
Ditto 
Sima and Sansi 
Kazu and Sansi és 
Sansi and Kazu 


Sad6n and Sansi 7 


Ditto eat 


Sadén _ 


Stages. 


12 or 15 


11 


Miles. 


119 


28 
80 or 78 
62 


188} 
116 
150} 
150 (about) 
129 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. os. 


From Bhamo. | To Méng Mow. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R. Davies, Attaché, Intelligence Branch. April 1894. 


DISTANCES. 
= Rivers and | 3 | ¥ 
No.j Stages. = Steen 2 z Remarks. 
= ma | a 
E | Bl 
£13 a5 
= | & 2/0 
Miles.| Miles. 
1 | Mansi ...] 84 14 | At 4 miles General direction south-west. Good level mule 
; Nam Hsiri, road except for some water which over- 
from the left, flows the road just before reaching Manyut. 
35 yards wide, The village of Nawnghampye is passed at 
crossed by a t mile, Naleng or Kabani at 4 miles, and 
cart-brid g e ; Manyut at 8 miles. At Mansi large camp- 
at 74 miles ing ground, and good water and grass. 
waterover- 
flows the road 
for 100 yards, 
3 feet deep in 
November, 
crossed by 
boat then, but 
fordable later 
on; at 8} 
miles Nam 
Makfaior 
Namahpwe| .. 
chaung, from ry S 
the left (10) S| g . 
yards x 1| § | § | The next twostages are from information from 
foot). s | © | tbe Deputy Commissioner's Office, Bhamo. 
2 | Matanyan... 9 23 | At 4 miles General direction south-east. Level to Chaung- 
Namyu kha, dauk at 2 miles down tothe Namyu kha, 
° | from the left which is crossed at 4 miles, and then steadily 
| (20 yards x uphill to Matanyan. 
| 14 feet). 
3) Tuku or] 12 35 |. ok General direction south-east. Steadily uphill, 
Tohko. assing through Manle, close to Matanyan. 
vast before reaching Tuku there is a descent 
to some paddy-fields and a steep ascent to 
Tuku at 11 miles. The best camp is a 
mile further on in paddy-fields on the Katsan 
kha. Here is plenty of room and good 
water and grass. | 
4 | Pangkaw ...| 10 45 | At 5% miles General direction south south-east. Fair mule 
Mawsi kha road. Uphill from the camp on the Kat- 


from the right gan kha for } mile; at 1} miles pass village 


_ 


Hinlong ... 


6 Méngpying 


DISTANCES. 


Intermediate. 


Miles. | Miles, 


61 


S| 


72 
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Rivers’ and 
streams. 


(8 yards x 
6 inches); at 
6 miles Pong- 
che kha from 
the right (4 
yards x 6in- 
ches). 


At 3 mile Maw- 


si kha, from 
the left (7 
yards xX 2 
to 2} feet) ; at 

miles, from 
the right (10 
yards x 1 
foot); at 3 
miles Sinma 
kha, from the 
right (5 yards 
x 6 inches). 


At 2 miles, 


Nam Kam or 
Mawsi_ kha, 
from the left 
(15 yards x 

14 feet), 

stony bottom ; 
at4 miles 
Nam Wan, 
from the left, 


_ loo yards 


wide, slow 
current, waist 
deep in the 
dry season, 
but generally 
deep enough 
to wet mule 
loads: cross- 
ed by ferry of 
two boats and 
a dozen more 
boats procur- 
able = from 


- other villages 


on Nan Wan 


._ and Shwelli. 


Mandalay. 


| Military district. 


re) 
E 
3 
Z| 
fae) 


| Civil district. 


General direction east. 


General direction east. 
* but wet and muddy in the rains. 


Remarks, 


EEE. Car Oa EEE SY epee 


of Sama; at 2} miles Kumshoi. Hence up- 
hill crossing the Shweli-Irrawaddy water- 
shed and descending till the Mawsi kha is 
crossed at 5 # miles; hence steep ascent to 
Mans6k at 6} miles. Here there is a good 
camping ground and water. Thence gradu- 
ally downhill, passing Homa at 73 miles 
to Pangkaw. Plenty of room to camp ; good 
water and grass. 

Fair mule road. 
Down for 4 mile to the Mawsi kha. From 
here the direct road to Namkham goes 
straight on. The route turns to the right 
after crossing the stream, along a spur, and 
descends steeply to the Mawsi kha valley 
again; through paddy-fields, and recross the 
stream at 2} miles; thence up steep for 4 
mile and down steep to the Sinma kha 
at 3 miles ; thence up very steep to Mawsi 
at 44 miles. Here the road turns eastward 
and descends to 64 miles; thence a level 
road along the right bank of the Nam Kam or 
Mawsi kha, crossing a lot of small streams 
which are muddy and difficult for mules. 
Large camping ground at Hinlong, which 
is a Shan village : good water. 


Good level mule road 
Down the 
right bank of the Mawsi kha or Nam Kam 
to its mouth at Hsopkam. Here is a ferry 
across the Shweli which leads to Namhkan, 
4 miles off. The route crosses the Nam 
Kam and goes up the right bank of the 
Shweli, till the Nam Wan is crossed at 
Manhswan. Thence passing several Méng 
Mow Shan villages to Méngpying. A large 
village with good camping ground, grass, and 
water, i 
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DISTANCES. 
me, 
= 
‘g Rivers and | 3 | 2 
tt ” VU 
Stages. E peeuma: 3 (-e Remarks. 
: | 
ts 8 | emma 
BD) om ~“ 
~ = > 
& = |O 
Miles. | Miles. 
7 | Mong Mow 13 83 : General directionnorth-east. Good level mule 


road, up the plain passing several villages 
and fording several small streams. Large 
| camping grounds on grass at foot of hills all 
sk round Mong Mow: good water and grass 
and large supplies. Méng Mow contains 
‘ 500 houses, and is surrounded by a brick wall 
16 feet high. A Chinese-Shan -Sawbwa 
lives there. 

Of these four roads Route 05 (Alternative [) is 
the best, being the one most easily passable 
in the rains. 

The shortest route from Bhamo to Méng Mow, 
however, lies through Chiri and the west- 
end of the Méng Wan plain. See Rante 
No. 05-A. 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No, os. 


From Bhamo to Méng Mow. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO. 
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INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 05 (ALTERNATIVE I.) 


From Bhamo. Mong Mow (udé Warabén) 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Lieutenant E. W. M. NORIE, Officiating Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
Intelligence Branch. April 1889. 


DISTANCES. 
a) 
@ : S| a 
No.| Stages. x diode = fe Remarks. 
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1 | Mansi... 14 14|At 4miles General direction south-west. Good level mule 
Nam Hsiri, road except for some water which overflows 
from the left, the road just before reaching Manyut. The 
35 yards wide village of Nawnghampye is passed at 1 mile, 

‘crossed bya Naleng or Kabani at 4 miles, and Manyut 
cart-b ridge ; at8 miles. At Mansi large camping ground, 
at 84 miles and good water and grass. 

Nam Makfai 
or Namahpwe 
chaung from 
the left (10 
yards by1 
foot). 
2 | Pihta ie 15 29 a The road, after leaving Mansi, runs up the 


valley of the stream and is level going for 
about 2 miles, when it passes the village of 
Kyawgaung of Hpunkan Kachins and leads 
up the side of the Lonsa hill. Here the 
road is steep and the jungle dense on both 
sides of the road. On reaching the top of 
the ridge the direct road to Karwan bran- 
ches off, running down the opposite side, 
while the Pita road runs along the top of 
the ridge, and is steepand difficult for pack 
animals in places, but could be greatly im- 
proved with alittle labour. At 5 miles pass 
the small village of Malu on the ridge, about 
10 houses. Immediately beyond this the 
road is very bad and very rough and broken. 
It then runs along again pretty level to 7 
miles, when it begins to ascend and be- 
comes very steep and rough and trying for 
pack-animals until the,top of the Pihta ridge 
is reached. Beyond this it improves again 
and at 14 miles Pita is reached, a good-sized 
village of about 40 houses of the Kara tribe 
of Kachins. The halting-place is about a 
mile beyond the viliage ona bare neck of 
land near a small muddy spring. The camp- 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo, 
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3 | Kwina _.. 6 35 | One small 
stream. 
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4 | Nawkham or 8 43 |Some small 
Sama. streams. 


Remarks. 


ing-ground is badly situated and the water- 
supply from the spring on the right of the 
road very inferior. There is plenty of water 
obtainable from a stream 4 mile down the 
hill to the left. This is a bad and trying 
march as there is no water along the road 
with the exception of one place, where a 
very small supply is obtainable, about 12 
miles. The road is also very bad, but could 
be very greatly improved with a little labour, 
being worn away by weather and traffic and 
never repaired. 


Leaving camp the road runs east and imme- 


diately leads up a steep ascent for a short 
distance, then down to a small nulla, which 
it crosses, and again ascends: going is fairly 
easy. At1 mile pass the small village of 
Mamayaung, of six or seven houses, and at 
2 miles Kanwéa, of six or seven houses. A 
short distance beyond the latter a very steep 
ascent commences and leads up to the top 
of the ridge about % of a mile. Near the 
top a small rill of water is passed, but the 
supply is very scanty. The road is now 
much easier, and at 4 miles the large village 
of Warabon is reached containing about 40 
houses. Warabon is beautifully situated on 
the top of the ridge among fine timber. 
Water is plentiful from springs below. 
Passing through Warabén the road is still 
easy without any steep ascent; it follows 
generally the watershed. At 5% miles it 
descends toa stream of good water about 
6 feet broad and 6 inches deep. There is 
good ground for camping here if some fields 
for a considerable force. About 4 mile be- 
bie the village of Kwina is reached, and: 
ere, too, there is space for a camp and water 
close to two Kachin houses, in which troops 
could find shelter in case of rain. The 
village proper is about 4 a mile further 
on. There is a small and clean zayat be- 
tween the first two houses and the village. 


The road runs south-east and passes through 


the village and is fairly good the whole way, 
though there are some steep ascents and des- 
cents in places, which are trying to transport 
animals and would be very difficult after 
rain. Pass _ several small villages. The 
country is the same as before in character, 
consisting of rugged ridges, with deep val- 
leys between, everywhere covered with trees 
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5 | Namkhai ... 5 "48 | Small streams 
6 | Kutlong*® ... 9 57 
7 | Méngpying 8 65 | At starting, 


Nam Wan, 
from the left, 
about 70 or 80 
yards wide, 
waist deep ; 
ford crossed 
by ferry of 1 
or 2boats; 
more boats 
procurable 
from villages 
below. 
8 | Méng Mow 13 78 


| Military district. 


Mandalay. 


Momein and Mandalay. 


| Civil district. 


Momein and Bhamo. 


Remarks. 


and jungle except where cleared for “ taun- 
gya” cultivation. Nawkham, usually called 
Sama by Kachins, is a good-sized village 
of about 20 houses. There is campiug- 
room in the village and accommodation 
for troops in the long houses. Water is 
plentiful from wells. About 4 mile before 
reaching the village there is a good place 
fora camp on a bare spur with a stream 
running below. Altitude of Nawkham is 
approximately 4,600 feet. 


Direction south-east. Road generally follow- 


ed the watershed and led downhill until 
within a short distance of Namkhai, when 
it again rises towards the village. The 
country is the same in character as before 
and on this march fine views are obtained 
across the Shweli valley to the hills beyond 
in the north of Theinni, Shan States. -The 
groundfor camping on is very cramped, but 
accommodation can be got in the houses of 
the village. Water in limited quantities is 

lentiful from springs, &c., below the ridge, 
bat large supplies for transport animals, &c., 
can only be got from a stream about } of a 
mile off. Namkhai contains about 30 houses. 
Below Namkhai on the north-east, at the 
bottom of a deep valley, flows the Namwan 
which forms the boundary between the 
Chinese State of Méng Mow and the Kachin 
country. 


General direction east south-east. Good mule 


road. Down and up a little past Nalong 
which is left } mile on the right; thence a 
steady descent through Kawngai to the 
Méng Mow plain at Panghkam. Kutlong 
is a Shan village on the Nam Wan. 


General direction north-east. Level mule road 


crossing the Nam Wan at Kutlong and 
thence over a plain passing several Shan 
villages. At Méngpying large camping 
ground ; good supplies, grass, and water. 


See Route No. 05, Stage 7. 


* The road from Kutlong to Namhkam crosses the Shweli at the Nawngkawng ferry at 5 miles and reaches Namhkam 


at 7} miles. 
G. B. C. P. O.—No. 3945, I. B. R., 25-7-94—~—325. 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 05 (ALTERNATIVE I). 
From Bhamo to Méng Mow vid Warabén. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 05 (ALTERNATIVE II). 


From Bhamo. Mong Mow (via Manya and Homa). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Lieutenant DAVIES. January 1892. 
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Rivers and | % | 2 
No Stages. = im = Remarks. 
3 streams. = a 
Ee | 4 pe 
s | 8 = | 5 
ele 2 | 0 
1 | Sawadi 9 g |Nam Hsiri General direction south-south-west. Good 
chaung mule road. Leave the fort by the west 
= from the left ; gate, down the left bank of the Irrawaddy 
+ 35 yards the whole way. For 14 mile through 
on wide ; wood- streets. At 1% miles cross the Nam Hsiri 
3 en cart bridge chaung. At3 miles cross the Namaphwe 
as Namaphwe, or or Thinlin chaung; cross five more small 
g Thinlin streams by bridges. At 7 miles Kachin 
hy: chaung from village of Mankon or Kénywagyi, 17 houses. 
2 the left; 30 At 74 miles cross a chaung. Sawadi, a 
S yards wide; large village of 50 houses; large péngyi 
wooden cart kyaung and zayats in middle of village with 
bridge. _ | Yroom to camp round them. 
Chaung at 7} From Sawadi there is an alternative route, 
miles from| ; | | | going through Hantet, a Shan village 7 
the left; 20/ & g miles off, and thence level for 6 or 8 more 
yards wide;; 0 | a miles, till it ascends through Hopon and 
wooden mule! & | & | meets the present route in Stage 4 at Homa. 
bridge, too| & 
narrow for 
carts. 
2|Manya_... 12 21 | Moyu chaung General direction south. Good mule road. 
from the left ; Along the left bank of Irrawaddy, crossing © 
a 18 vards the Moyu chaung at 1 mile, as far as Moyu 
v wide; wood- at 13 miles; 16 houses, porey! kyaung, and 
S en mule zayat, at the junction of the Moyu chaung 
A bridge 6 feet and Irrawaddy. Here a road goes on west 
ss wide; also a to Sinkan and the route turns south. Atg 
F ford 150 miles a road goes straight on to Mankin and 
a yards higher the route turns eastward till it meets the 
=) up; _ knee- Hantet-Manya road at 11 miles; thence south 
deep. to Manya, 12 houses and one zayat in middle 
of village on right bank of Naunghu chaung. 
Good camping-ground in paddy-fields } mile 
to the east. 
3. |Namlén camp| 10} ar} a General direction south-east. Good mule 


road ; follows up the right bank of the 
Naunghu chaung for 6 miles. At 1} miles 
road to the right across the Naunghu chaung 
to Khappan. At 6 miles the Maingkhaung 
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or Mongkhaung bullock camp. Just beyond 
the camp is an open space, 250 x 150 
yards, not used by bullocks and con- 
sequently clean : this would be the best 
place to camp here. The Naunghu chaung 
is close by on the right. Here the route 
leaves the Naunghu chaung, another road 
going on up the chaung to Chusai and even- 
tually to Panghtan, where it joins the Sikaw- 
Namhkam road. At 7 miles the ascent of 
the hills begins. At 84 miles the Kachin 
village of Macheng, 3 houses, } mile off on 
the left. At ro miles a road to the left to 
Tanangkataung and Walu, re-joining the 
route in the next stage near Sarikataung. 
Then steep descent to Namlén camp, 150 x 
80 yards, on the Namlon chaung, 5 yards x 
8 inches; also more room to camp in a 
taungya on the opposite side of the stream. 
Not much grass, but bamboo leaves can be 
got. The camp is shut in by hills which 
overlook it on ail sides. 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


4 | Kailé Sis go? | ... | Namlén kha General direction south-east by east. Good 
crossed twice mule road; all over hills. At 2% miles road 
on leaving to the right to Kashot (K), 4 mile off the 
camp from road. Here there is an alternative route to 
the left at 3 the south of the present one, re-joining it 
miles from at Wazigén; it is said to be a little shorter 
the right; 5 but a bad road. At 3 miles cross the Nam- 
yards by8 lon chaung again. Here there is a good 
inches; easy camping-ground in paddy, 300 x 350yards; 
fords. hence very steep ascent for 4 mile. At 3} 

miles road from the left from Walu, two 
houses, 4 mile off the road. At 3? miles on 
top of the hill Sarikataung (K), five houses. 
At 4? miles Homa (K), 20 houses. Here 
the Hantet-Hopon road joins in from the 
left. At6 miles Wazigon (K), 30 houses. 
From here a road to the right to Poomsang 
5 or 6 miles off. At 74 miles another road 
to the right to Poomsang. At 8 miles 
Wabawgap (K), 25 houses. At 8} miles is 
a road straight to Kailé, but difficult. The 
route goes round by Khasanku, 30 houses, 
thence descends to Kailé (camp 200 x 4o 
yards). There are two streams, one 1 yard 
x 3 inches, the other 2 yards x 6 inches, 
one on each side of the camp, each 
about } mile off. The village of Kaile 
is } mile further on. It contains three 
houses. 
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5 | Pangkaw ... 8} 49+ ce General direction south-east. Good mule 


road; all over hills. Steep ascent for 2 
miles over Loi Panglan ; thence easy road. 
At 44 miles Mansék camp 100 x 40 yards. 
The jungle is thin here and could be cleared 
for a large camp. Water from the Khapra 
chaung, + mile southon the Khashang road. 
From here there is a road to the right to 
Khashang which goes on to Panghtan, 
where it joins the Sikaw-Namhkam road. 
At 44 miles Mansok, 50 houses. From here 
tr a road to the left to Koomshoi and Soma, 
in where it joins two of the Mansi-Namhkam 
v roads. At 6 miles village of Homakataung, 
i 7 houses. At 64 miles road to the left to 
un Manlep and to the right to Saikhow, both 
si small villages under Pangkaw. At 8 miles 
tt Pangkaw, 24 houses. Water from Mawsi 
ic chaung, } mile to the north. 


: a Pe ae 
a tv, ‘ 


6 Manving ...| 104 | 59% |Nam Kam or me General direction east. Good mule road over 

Mawsi kha} $ | 2 | hills; some steep bits up and down. At 3 

from the left, | © E mile cross the Mawsi chaung or Nam Kam. 

7 yards x 2/ & | | Ati mile a road to the leftto Sowpdn. At 
feet; easy| = 24 miles cross the Nammak after going 


ford. along a paddy plain for a mile. From here 


Nammak, from 


is a road to the left to Mansam. At the 


the left, 7 Nammak the route enters territory claimed 
yards x 2 by the Chinese. Hence steep ascent for 
feet; easy 4 mile, thence descent all the way. At 42 
ford. miles small village of Namkha, 14 houses. 


At 6 miles big village of Namkha, 14 houses. 

Here there is a camping-ground in paddy- 

4 fields 4 mile to the left, down a steep hill, on 

z the Namkha chaung, 3 yards x 6 inches. 
From Namkha steadily downhill to Manving, 
a large Mong Mow Shan village. Good 
Ccamping-ground and water: bazaar every 
five days at neighbouring village of Man- 
mawn. 

General direction north-east. Good level mule 
road, but wet and muddy in the rains. 
Cross the Namwan at Manhswan,* and 
thence on by the same road as Route No. 05, 
Stage 6. | 


7 Méngpying T1} 71 


: See Route No. 05, Stage 7. 
8 | Mong Mow | 13 84 


ee eee eT ee OO ae 
‘ * The road to Namhkam crosses the Shweli here to Nawngkawng. Namhkam is 24 miles from Manhswan. 
G, B.C. P.O.—No. 3945, I. B., R., 25-7-94—325. 
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ROUTE No. 05 (ALTERNATIVE II). 


From Bhamo to Méng Mow (va Manya and Homa.) 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY. 


CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 05 (ALTERNATIVE III). 


From Bhamo. To Méng Mow ( wid Karwan). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R. Davies, November 1893 ; and Lieutenant NORIE, May 1889. 
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5 | 3 ale 
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1|Mansi...| 14 14 | At 5 miles Nam General direction S.S.E. Good, level 
Hsiri, from the mule road, Leave Bhamo fort by the 
left, 35 yards wide, east gate. At 1 mile village of Nawn- 
crossed by a cart hampye. At 5th mile cross the Nam 
bridge. Hsiri at the village of Naleng or 
At 74 miles water Kabani. At 74 miles water over the 
across the road for road for 100 yards, 34 feet deep, 
100 yards, 34 feet crossed by boat. At 8 miles Manyut 
deep in Novem- or Manyawt, where there is room to 
ber; crossed by | camp: cross the Nam Makfai just 
boat ; can be ford- beyond. At Mansi or Manse is a 
ed later on in the large camping-ground, with good grass 
year, and good water from the Moyu chaung. 
At 8} miles, Nam | 
Makfai or Nama-| , 
hpwe chaung, or| & | 6 
Thinlin chaung| @ | & 
from the left (10| & | | 
| yards by 8 inches).| & 

2 |Shwenyaung-, 8} {| 22% | At 54 miles Tansa General direction E.S.E. Good mule 
bin or Ton- kha, from the road, all through tree jungle. Very 
hunghkam. right (15 yards by gradual ascent for. 3 miles to the top 

2 feet). of a spur which divides the Moyu 


chaung from the Nam Makfai. Here 
roads go off to the right front to Tuku 
and straight on to Pihta and Warapum. 
The route turns to the left front and 
descends gently to one of the branches 
of the Nam Makfai at 34 miles called 
Namse kha by the Kachins; follow up 
its left bank by a level road till its 
tributary, the Tansa kha, is crossed at | 
54 miles: here there is a cleared camp 
(150 yards by 100 yards) and more 
room could be cleared in the jungle. 
From here a steady ascent to Shwe- 
nyaungbin, called Tonhunghkam by 
Shans and Kachins. Narrow camp 
along the ridge, and water rather 
a muddy and scarce. 
30 | Small streams _... Genera] direction E.S.E. Good mule 


arwan. road. Steady ascent as far as Pantat 
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5 | Kutlong* ...{; 14 55 ove 
6 | Ming Pying 8 | 63 
7 | Méng Mow 13,| 76 a 
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| Civil district. 


Bhamo., 


Momien and Bhamo. 
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* From Kutlong to Namhkam is 74 miles, crossing the Shweli at N awngkawng, 


Remarks, 


or Pangtap, called Wakahtawng by 
the Kachins at 5} miles passing Hkabe 
kang at 4 mile, and Hkau at 4} 
miles. From Pantat onwards more 
level. Karwan is a large village with 
plenty of room to camp: good gtass: 
water from small streams. _ 


The first three stages might be divided 


as follows :— 
(t) Manyut, 8 miles. 
(2) Camp on Tansa kha, 11} miles. 
(3) Hpunkan-Karwan, 10} miles. 


There is better water at the camp on the 


Tansa kha than at Shwenyaungbin. 


General direction S.E. The road runs 


out of Karwan along the ridge im an 
easterly direction for about a mile. It 
then branches off across a small rocky 
streams and runs south-east with one 
or two prey steep descents and as- 
cents to Neinsin village, which is 
reached at about 34 miles. Neinsin is 
a Hponkan village of about 30 houses. 
From here the road runs over pretty 
level ground, with no difficult gradients, 
but gradually rising until the Loilaw 
ridge is crossed at a height of about 
§,000 feet above the sea. No villages 
are passed beyond Neinsin, though 
several are seen at some distance to 
the north. andra below the ridge 
is the uppermost village of Loilaw, 
called Pumkahtawng where a camping- 
ground can be found and water ob- 
tained. | | 


General direction S.E. Fair mule road. 


Downhill through Hkalum at 4 mile 
and Luding at 2 miles: here a road 
goes off to the right to Namhkai. Route 
goes on downhill by a rough road and 
follows the right bank of the Namwan 
down, keeping } to 4 mile above the 
river till it comes out into the Méng 
Mow plain. | 


See Route No. 05 (Alternative I), Stages 


7 and 8. 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 05 (ALTERNATIVE III). 


From Bhamo to Méng Mow (vr¢ Karwan). 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMQO. 
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INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No..os-A. 


From Bhamo. To Méng Mow (za Chiri and the Méng Wan plain), 


AUTHORITY AND DATE -—Captain H.R. DAVIES. February 1894. 
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rict. 


| Military dist : 
Civil district. 


Rivers and 


emarks. 
streams, R 


Intermediate. 


1 |Camponthe| 84 84 | At 8i miles General direction’east. Good, level mule road 


Nam Hsiri. through some passing the Kachin village of Se-in at 4 
water, an miles; at 64 miles the Hangtong road goes 
overflow of _ off to the left; at 8} miles goes through some 
the Nam _ water, an overflow from the Nam Hsiri for 4o 
Hsiri for 40 ards; and at 84 miles reach the Nam Hsiri. 

yards 1} feet ere is a small cleared camp, and more 
deep. room could be made. Good grass and water. 
2 | Méngwai...| 12 204 | On leaving the General direction east. Good mule road. 


Cross the Nam Hsiri. A level road for 14 
miles; then ascend a spur passing one bit 
of Chiri at 6 miles and another bit at 7} 
miles. Here is a fair camp and good grass, 


camp, Nam 
Hsiri or Nan- 
hsili chaung, 
or Chiri kha, 


from the left but water is very scarce. From here up 
(ro yards by gently to Hkampang at 84 miles, and from 
3 feet), cross- there up very steeply to Lekya at 10} miles; 
ed by tempo- thence up steadily to Méngwai, a Maran 
tary mule} .. village of 25 houses. Room to camp in the 
bridge. Kr 6 village, but the water is some way off. 
: | & Height 3,850 feet. | 
3 | Camponthe} 74] 28 | At 3 miles; § cy | General direction east. Fair muleroad. Up 
Namse kha. Namsai kha, | 3 hill for 1 mile. Here aroad goes to the left 
from the left front to Panghdék, and one to the right to 
(7 yards by Laika. Downhill to a small stream at 2 
8 inches). miles over a small spur to the Namsai kha at 
At 3 miles 3 miles, and cross the Hkapraw kha at 33 
Hkapraw kha : miles. Here a good camp could be cleared. 
from the left From here uphill passing Kaitaw-Lahkum 
(4 yards by 6 on the right at 44 miles and Maikong, ‘a 
inches). large Maran village in three bits, at 64 
At 74 miles miles. Height 4,400feet. Thence downhill 
Namse_ kha to the Namse kha, a large camp in terraced 
from the left addy-fields. Good water, grass and bam- 
(6 yards by 8 oo leaves. Height 3,300 feet. 

inches). | 
4 | Camp onthe} 103 | 383 | At 3} miles, General direction east. Good mule road. 
Mungpe Shi-it kha, - Nearly level at first, then up very gradually, 
kha. from the left passing Panlun on the right at 14 miles, to 
(6 yards by a height of 3,700 feet at 2 miles; nearly 
* | 6 inches). level till 3 miles, then down to the Shi-it kha 
At 7 miles at 32 miles. Steep uphill to Wikwoi or 


Mungba kha. | | Kaurikahtawng at 5 miles (4,400 feet); 


4 


6 | Mong Mow 
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13 


49 
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Rivers and 
streams, 


From the left 
(8 yards by 6 
inches). 

At 10% miles 
Mungpe kha; 
from the left 
(6 yards by 
I foot). 

At 2 mile an- 
other branch 
of the Mung- 
pe kha, from 
the left (7 
yards by 8 
inches), 

At 84 miles 
Nam Sa or 
Nanting kha, 


from the left, | 


fordable. 

At 9 miles 
Namwan, 
from the left, 
(30 or 40 
yards by 2 or 
3 feet), after 
rain ford is 
deep: there is 
a mule bridge 
2 miles high- 
er up at Nam- 
tom. 


| Military district. 


Momein and Mandalay. 


Momein. 


Momein and Bhamo. 


Momein. 


| Civil district. 


Remarks. 


hence downhill passing Pangchum at 54 
miles to the Mungba kha at 7 miles (3,700 
feet); steep up again to Hpakhkum (Szi) 
at 84 miles (5,200 feet); nearly level till ro 
miles; then steep down to the Mungpé kha 
(3,720 feet). Large camping-ground. Good 
grass and water. 


General direction east. Fair mule road, level 


for 1} miles, crossing another branch of the 
Mungpe kha at 1} miles; ascend steeply to 
Sadon or Shitung at 24 miles; just before 
entering the village is a camping-ground 
(150 by 50 yards), with a stream (2 yards 
by 3 inches) running through it. From 
Sad6én the road goes steadily downhill all 
the way; at 23 miles is another bit of Sa- 
dén; at 3 miles a road goes off to the right 
front to Maipat. The route goes on down 
into the Namwan valley, crosses the N. 
Sa or Manting kha near its mouth, to Nawn- 
gen and fords the Namwan to Namlam. 
f the ford was deep after rain, the river 
would have to be crossed by bridge higher 
up at Namhtom: this would make the march 
4 miles longer. Height 3,100 feet. Good 
camp and water; grass scarce in dry wea» 
ther, 


General direction south. Good mule road. 


Very gradual ascent up grassy spur for 5 
miles, thence steeper but not difficult ; pass- 
ing Kawngpyet (Szi, 50 houses) at 6 miles, 
Manmaii (Palaung 15) at 74 miles, and 
reaching the top of the ridge at the Palaung 
village of Kawng kha (20), 5,500 feet, at 
8 miles. Thence a steady descent, passing 
one small Kachin village to Mong Mow, 
which stands at the foot of the hills and con- 
tains 500 houses surrounded by a brick 
wall 16 feet high. Large camping grounds 
all round. Good water and grass, and large 
supplies, 


N.B.—This is the most direct route from 
Bhamg to Mong Mow. 


G. B.C, P. O.—No. 3952, J. Buy Ros 25-7-94—925; 
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ROUTE No. 05-A. 


From Bhamo to Méng Mow. 


MILITARY ee ene AND MO- 


CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO AND MOMEIN. 
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ROUTE No. 06. 


| From Bhamo | . To Momien v7@ Nampaung Chaung. | 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain G. H. H. CoucHMaN, D.S.O., 1892-93; Lieutenant HUSSEY WALSH, 
1890-91; Captain H. R. DAVIES, 1894; and reports of Captain SLADEN’s Expedition, 1867, and 
native information. | . _ 


DISTANCES. . 
, 2 
g Rivers and | 2 | 2 | 
No. 3 streania: 3 | Remarks. 
© p> = 
= ce ee 
2 = | 5 
— = |0 
Miles. | Miles. 
eee sme eu oor General direction north-east. After leaving 
Fort A, Bhamo, the road takes a north-east 
direction and passes the police fort and jail 
on its left. As far as here the road is 
metalled. A mile orso from Fort A the road 
crosses over two bridges, both strong enough 
for eee or mountain battery, each about 
30 yards long. The track isa broad road 
in most places (varying from 8 to 15 feet) 
| and runs through tree-jungle to near the 
Nampa 5 5 | Small streams village of Nampa Chaungwa, which is ona 
Chaungwa, 7 small stream about 10 yards wide. From 
15 houses. | | here the road runs on to the village of 
Mopei n, 2 7 ses Mopein, which is about 400 yards to the west 
26 houses, _ | (left) of the road and rather hidden away and 
Shan-Bur- difficult to see. Here the river is crossed 
man. ° 7 if the Theinlén route is taken; then on 
2 g | One stream ... for about 1 mile and across a stream, un- 
. fordable and 12 yards wide, with a bridge 
& | ¢ | over it. This stream has banks about 1 
¢ | & | yard deep and perpendicular and runs 
= e123 through dense jungle. Sima column camp- 
= pO ed near Mopein on the banks of the Taping. 
3 From here the road runs through jungle to 
1 |Malula,15 2 II vis Malula, which is just: off the road on the 
houses, right. On either side of this village is good 
Shan-Bur- camping-ground and plenty of forage. 
man. 7 | 
Kywegyo,| 1%] 12} me The track after leaving Malula runs along a 
23 houses, paddy-plain up to the village of Kywegyo 
Shan-Bur- and then on along the river bank up to the 
man. | village of Ma-ubin. Before reaching this 
|Ma-ubia, BR 13 |One small village there is a small stream of little im- 
Shan-Bur- stream. portance. From Kywegyo the road is not so 
man. ; good, being soft and sandy. Next we come 
Mainye, 4 13} sae to Mainye, about 400 yards from Ma-ubin. 
Shan-Bur- This is a small village of afew houses. From 
man. : - here on to the village of Naungpaung and in 
Naungpaung, #) 614. seu & ofa mile more Kanniis reached. ‘There is 
26 houses, : scarcely any jungle from Malula to Kanni. 
Shan-Bur- | The track leads through fine paddy and 


man. beautiful fields with rich grass. From here 


ee er te 
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Rote a iy a) 14 the road runs through tall kaing-grass.- It - ° 
Shan-Tal6k. 4| 18% is sandy and indifferent and about 7 feet 
Taping chaung, wide, till the bridge over the Taping chaung 
10 feet deep isreached. The bridge* over the Taping is 
at centre, 180 made of bamboo and is only temporary ; 
yards broad. but in May 1893 strong enough to take 
over mounted troops and sarees haw 
: I — teries. Myothit is on the right bank of the 
; ee a 4 : river, a little way from it, and’ has a_ civil 
Shan-Bur- , police-station in the village. 
man. | Chinese caravans camp here and the ground 
is rather dirty in consequence ; but the 
ground available for camping on is very 
large. There are two or three shops here 
in which ‘are sold milk and a few other 
| necessaries. 
Taping — Myothit bridge, 180 yards long, 5 feet broad, 


4 feet over the water built on piles with a 
hand-rail 3 feet high. Roadway is formed 
° | ‘| of poles laid longitudinally along bridge ; 
these are covered with split bamboos and 
kaing-grass, on the top of which is a layer 
of sand. It is rather shaky, but passable 
for mounted men and laden mules. It would 
be washed away in the rains. It has a sup- 
porting pole down stream as in sketch. 

Bridge 5 feet above the water. 
Banks sandy and covered with kaing-grass 
: and only (except where the village stands) 
8 feet above the water. Left bank shelves 
gradually, but the rightis steeper. Bottom 
of river sandy. Current a miles an hour. 
Water clear, good, and full of fish. The 
river flows out of a defile in a northerly 
direction at Myothit. ‘The right bank com- 

mands the left. 

[V.8.—Breadth of river 172 yards.] Good 
camping-ground to the north of village, 
which would hold over 1,000 men, but 
would require clearing: Myothit has 15 
Burman houses, three Kachin, and two 
Chinese. The Kachins are Lawku: Ta- 
mdn’s name, Maung Tho Ay. He has a dah- 
cut across the face. Myothit is on the right 
bank of the Taping. There are three small 
dug-outs. 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


Larchong ..,, 2 Numsong kha General direction ENE. Road _ passes 
: 7 ee eight anal . through the camping-ground into thick 
streams. | kaing-grass. After } mile it follows up the 


banks of the Numsong kha, crossing and re- 


*The bridge at Myothit is put up about November every year, and is always carried away by the rise of the river about 
June. 


- 
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Panmakha, 14 { 244] Panma kha, 
sakan sevensmall! » | |. 
(camp). streams. & | 2 

oe | 
= . 
Panma ... 3] 274 |One small 
stream. 
Nawku ... 4 28 ‘Three small 


streams. 


aay 
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Ce | 
ie 
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n 
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oe 
oo 
> 
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Remarks. 


4 


crossing it seven times, occasionally going 
along its bed. At 34 miles it leaves the 
kha and ascends a very steep, stony hill. 
Road here very bad and slippery. It then 
follows up a ridge, crossing some small 
streams, the ascents and descents of which 
are generally a little difficult. The country 
about here consists of heavy tree-jungle 
alternating with kaing-grass and taungyas 
(cultivated clearings), At 44 miles reach 
Larchong, a Lahtaw-Kachin hamlet, of three 
huts. Time 22 hours. The Namsong is a 
rocky torrent with no depth of water except 
in small pools. It is 5 to 6 yards broad. 
It is a very poor-looking village and has no 
cattle or paddy. This villapye is grouped 
with Tengri, Yew, and Panma. There isa 


road from here to Lahtaw, Sinyu, and 


Htingchu. We visited the latter, which is 
about 4.to the north-west over a steep 
ridge. | 


From Larchong there is a steep descent for a 
mile to the Panma kha, 10 to 15 yards 
broad, a torrent in a deep nullah, easily 
fordable (1 foot deep). There is an open 
maidan on each side of this kha capable of 
camping over 2,000 men. Water good and 
plentiful. Numerous small streams are 
crossed, one of which is crossed four times. 
On the south, 2 miles away, perched ona 
high hill, is the Kowri-Kachin village of 
Latong. From here there isa very steep 
ascent to the Kachin (’Nkhum) village of 
Panma, 


The path here is in better order. Distance 3 
miles. Time 1 hour and 10 minutes. Just 
before the village is a Kachin Sawbwa’s 
grave witha Chinese inscription. Panma 
looks fairly prosperous. B.P. thermometer 
206°8 or 2,730 feet elevation above the 
sea. 7 


The road now descends to the ’Nkhum Kachin 
village of Nawku, and then again descends 
very steeply through old overgrown clear- 
ings till at 29 miles it crosses a stream with 
good water. It is a torrent 1 foot deep and 
about ro yards broad. On the other side is 
an open space which would camp 500 men. 
After a rise of 300 feet the road passes the 


old police post of Sumparyar; from here the 
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| direction of the road is north. From here 
One small there is a good view of the Taping, which 
stream. : is a rocky torrent to the east. From the 
police por there is a sharp descent of } 
Nampaung kha mile when the Nampaung chaung is reach- 
_ ed, arocky torrent, easily fordable. Good* 
F water, full of mahseer, and 30 to 40 yards 
broad. The road runs northerly now along 
its right bank, along some paddy-fields, and 
at 13 miles the crossing is reached. This 
is commanded by the Chinese outpost about 
100 feet above and roo yards distant on the 
‘ left bank. The British fort is 750 yards 
ela distant on the.-right bank and 525 feet above 
= | 2 it. 
O 6 
3|Nampaung] - 4 32 nee i 7 | Tha fort is reached by a very steep ascent. 
: kha fort. >, | « | The road up to this point is, though rough 
< ¢ | in places, perfectly passable for men and 
” 3S | @ | loaded animals, but always in single file. 
¢ | | In the rains a few caravans go down as far 
= as Mannaung, from which place merchan- 
dise goes down to Bhamo in boats. 

The descriptions of forts in the three follow- 
ing stages are from rough notes taken while 
riding along the road, and measurements, 
&c. are therefore not minutely accurate. The 
amount of ground commanded by the forts 
could be much incréased by clearing jungle. 
The forts are all of the same pattern as 
Fort No. 2, except where otherwise stated. 
They are garrisoned by the trade protection 
levy. eee cs : 

4 ay Aare or 6 38 | At # mile Nam- General direction E.N.E.. Fair mule road 
heti (also paung chaung, through thick jungle uphill most of the way. 
called Man- from the left From the British post very steep downhill 
yau). (30 yards x to the Nampaung stream, which is crossed. 
fit 3 feet); swift! 4 Here on the right bank is a dry-weather 
androcky:} -2 | camping-ground on paddy (300 x 200 yards), 
no regular £8 and a little room to camp on the left bank, 
bridge. Tem-| & E From here the road goes up a spur, very 
porary foot} 9 |= steep, to 44 miles, and then rather more 
bridge is| ® |v gradually. | | 
: sometimes put| = | « 

up. Foraday § | 2 | The following Chinese fortssare passed :— 
or two after} @ | «@ | No. 4 Fort,—300 yards beyond the Nam- 
heavy rain the! s | paung, up a bit of steep hill on left of road. 
stream is A mud house with tiled roof, measuring 
sometimes 4 - 30 x 20 yards, no log stockade round it, 
. feet deep or but is surrounded by a thin bamboo fence 


more, and | g feet high, with sharpened bamboo point. 
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| Civil district. 


Bhamo and Momien. 


Remarks. 


sticking out all over the outside, which is 


- placed all round, 5 yards outside the fort, 


and is obstacle enough to make a check, 
but could be easily cut down. The whole 
of thé forts along this road have a similar 
obstacle round them. The garrison of this 
fort is 20 men. The walls do not appear 
to be loop-holed. It is commanded from 
the British post. 


No. 2 Fort.—At 1% miles on right of road, 


15 yards long and 15 yards broad. Com- 
mands the road to the west for 50 yards 
and tothe east for 300 yards. It isastock- 
ade of logs 4 to6 inches thick and 10 feet 
high, stood up on end nearly touching each , 
other. These logs are fastened together by 

horizontal strips of split bamboo, fastened 
along the stockade at a height of 3 feet from 
the ground and again at a height of 7 feet 
from the ground. These strips are so thin 
that they could be cut through with a knife. 


All round outside this stockade and 5 yards 


from it is a light bamboo fence, 10 feet high, 
with sharpened bamboos sticking out all over 
the outside of it. This is intended as an 
obstacle, and would be sufficient to make a 
check, but could be cut down with dahs. In 
between the log stockade and the bamboo 
fence is a V shaped ditch, 5 feet across the 
top and about 5 feet deep. Allround the in- 
side of the fort, up against the log stockade, 
is a revetted earth breastwork 5 feet high 
and2 feet thick, with a step behind it 2 feet 
high and 3 feet thick. This step forms a 
banquette for men to kneel on and fire over 
the breastwork through the spaces bet- 


.ween the logs. The huts inside the fort 


in which the soldiers live are built on the 
ground of bamboos split and flattened out, 
with thatched roofs: they could be easily set 
on fire in dry weather. The jungle round 
the fort is cleared for 80 to 100 yards. 
This description applies to all the forts 
along this road, except when otherwise 
stated. Garrison of No. 2 fort about 25 
men. 


*No. 3 Fort.—At 2} miles: on the left of the 


road, 15 yards square: garrison 20 men, 
It commands the road from the west for 200 
yards and to the east for 100 yards, 


2 
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Intermediate. 


Miles. | Miles. 


Rivers and 
streams. 
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Mandalay and Momien. - 


Momien. 


| Civil district. 


Bhame and Momien. 


Momien. 


Remarks. 
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No. 4 Fort.—At 3 miles: on left of road, 
20 yards squaré: garrison 30 men. Com- . 
mands the road from the west for 400 yards ; 
to the east it commands the road for the 
first 120 yards; from 120 yards to 750 yards 
from the fort the road is hidden, and from 
750 yards to 800 yards it is again visible. 


This fort is the first point on the road from 
Manwaing from which our Nampaung post 
is visible. It commands our post at a dis- 
tance of about 3,000 yards, the angle of de- 
pression from it being 9°: it bears g2° 
magnetic from our post. 


No. 5 Fort.—At 3} miles: on right of road, 
15 x 10 yards: garrison 20 men Commands 
the road for'150 yards to the west and 250 
yards to thé east. ° 


No. 6 Fort.—At 4 miles on right of road, 15 
x 20 yards: garrison 80 men. Commands 
road to the west for the first 50 yards, and 
again from 300 yards to 400 yards from it: 
to the east it could fire on the road for 200 
yards. 


No. 7 Fort.—At 5 miles: on right of road, at 
the end of Kyehti village, 15 x0 yards: 
garrison 23 men. Commands road for 100 
yards each way. | 


No. 8 Fort, the Kyehtt or Chett Fort.— 
At 6 miles: on right of road, 50 x 30 yards : 
garrison 150 Chinese and 50 Kachins: the 
latter sleep in the village, not in the fort. 
The commander is a Panthay called Ma Wu 
Hsiang, who formerly made his living by 
protecting trading caravans on this road: 
he is now an officer in the Chinese service 
and is second in command of the trade pro- 
tection levy. The fort is oblong, the long 
sides running about 60° magnetic. The 
fort is of the usual pattern except for the 
following points—The outer bamboo fence is 
double ;-on the north-west and south. west 
sides is an abatti outside this double bamboo 
fence ;-at the west corner is a stone breast- 
work commanding the road leading from the 
west; at the same corner is a raised wooden 
block-house, also overlooking the road from 
the west. Much of the breastwork and ban- 
quette inside the log stockade is made of 
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stone. To the west the fort commands the 
road for 300 yards; to the east the road is 
under fire of the fort for 300 yards, but on 
this side the road slightly commands the 
fort. The village of Kyehti (Cheti) or Man- 
yau is Szi and contains about 15 houses. 
(Pumshi or Ponsi, which lies to the south, is 
a Lahkum village.) Room to camp in Kye- 
hti village. Water is brought into the fort 
from $ mile along the road to the east by 
bamboo pipes, water also obtainable down 
the khud. Height 3,900 feet. 

5 | Sale or Sare-| 6 44 7 General direction east. Good mule road 
gyi (called . ' | through thick jungle. From Kyehti fort the 
Sheli by the road runs steadily uphill, keeping below 
Chinese). 7 : | and to the north of the ridge of the spur, 


occasionally crossing a small stream, and 
passing two small forts, to a larger fort (No. 
11) at 4 miles, 5,000 feet. Thence steep 
downhill to a small stream at 54 miles, and 
steep up-hill for § mile to Sale fort, 4,900 
feet. Camping!ground could be got by clear- 
ing jungle; plentyof grass, good water from 
stream, crosscd 4.mile down a steep hill. 
The following forts are passed :— 


Momien. 


No. 9 Fort.—At 14 miles: on the right and 
30 yards above the road, 15x10 yards: 
garrison 18 men. Advancing from the west 
the road first comes under its fire at 500 
yards and from there on to within 150 yards 
it is under its fire three or four times for 20 
or 30 yards each time ; from 150 to 60 yards 
of the fort the road is under cover, and from 
60 yards onwards it is under its fire. To the 
east the fort commands the road for the last 
100 yards. The spur above, #.e., south of 
the fort, commands the fort. 


No. 10 Fort.—At 2 miles: on left of road 
and 30 yards from it, 15 yards square: 
garrison 25 men. Ground is cleared of jungle 
for 80 yards all round it, and ascent to it 
from all sides is very steep indeed except 
from the south, from which direction it is 
commanded. Advancing from the west the 
fort is first visible and is commanded from 
a point on another spur, 500 yards off; from 
here up to the fort the road is under fire. 
To the east the road is first under fire for 
30 yards when } mile off, again, from 600 
to 500 yards of the fort; but from 500 to 
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150 yards from it the road is covered by 
the steepness of the slope: the last 150 
yards is again under fire. Height 4,600 feet. 


No. 11 Fort.—At 4 miles: on right of road: 


it is built where the road passes between 
two little knolls about 40 feet high, on the 
southern and highest of these knolls: it is 
30 yards square and has a garrison of 50 or 
60 men. Advancing from the west the 
following points would be under fire—From 
600 yards to 550 yards of the fort, from 500 
to 470 yards, from 400 to 300 yards, and 
the last roo yards. To the east it com- 
mands the road for 150 yards. 


This fort is visible from Sale and bears 249° 


magnetic from it: height 5,000 feet. It 
therefore slightly commands Sale. 


No. 12 or Sale (Saregyt) Fort.—On left of 


road, 80 by 30 yards: garrison 200 men.’ 
This is the headquarters of the trade pro- 
tection levy, and Colonel Wang, who com- 
mands it, generally lives here. There are 
also three captains (“ Shao kwan’”’) and a 
lieutenant. The fort is of the usual pattern. 
Advancing from the west the Sale tort first 
comes in sight at Fort No. 11 which is 100 
feet above it, 2 miles off it by road and about 
2,500 yards off in a straight line. From 
here downhill to the stream, which is crossed 
4 mile short of Sale fort, the whole road 
is under its fire. From the'stream up to 
within 300 yards of the fort, the road is 
covered by the steep slope of the hill; from 
300 yards onwards the road is exposed to 
the fire of the fort except from 140 yards to 
100 yards from it which is again covered. 
The whole of this slope up from the stream 
has been cut for a taungya within the last 
few years, and was in January 1894 eight 
feet high and so thick as to make an advance 
through it very slow and difficult. Advanc- 
ing frem the east the road is under fire for 
the last 100 yards only. 


The fort is commanded from the north by a 


small knoll 50 yards off which looks right in 
to the stockade. On this side the jungle 
is thin, and this would be the best side ta 
attack. By turning off northwards from 
Kyehti (Cheti), a road could no doubt be 
found which, with a good Kachin guide, 
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would bring a column round to the north 
side of the Sale fort. An attack by the 
direct road from the west would not how- 
ever be difficult, unless the road up from 
the stream to the fort was stockaded. The 
fort could be easily shelled from Fort No. 11. 
Rockets fired at it might very likely set on 
a fire the inflammable huts inside it. . 
6 |Manwaing, or| 10 54 | At 8} miles General direction north-east by east. Good 
Manving, or Nam Hsawng, mule road through thick jungle. Down 
Manyen. from the left ‘| gently for } mile to the village of Sale (La- 
(40 yards x _hkum, 25 houses). Thence down very steep 
. ’ 2 feet), rocky ‘ to 14 miles ; thence over small spurs and 
bottom, its bed streams passing Lawhsung (Lahkum, 1o 
is in places houses) at 2} miles, to a height of 4,300 feet 
100 yards | at 34 miles: down to 3% miles, cross a small 
wide, unforda-}. stream and ascend for 250 yards. Hereat 4 
ble in the rains, miles is a small fort (No. 13): this is the last’ 


and is then 
crossed by 
boat. 


fort before reaching Manwaing ; thence 
downhill by a narrow valley between two 
spurs to the level of the Taping valley at 6 
miles. From here a level road through . 
open country crossing the N. Hsawng at 84 
miles into Manwaing, a Chinese and Shan 
town of 300 houses altogether. Large camp- 
ing grounds: good water, grass, and sup- 
plies. Height 2;800 feet. See Gazetteer 
of Towns. : 


Momien. 
Momien 


| Fort No. 13.—At 4 miles: on right of road, 

; No log stockade, but a double bamboo © 
. 3 fence round it, 15 yards square : garrison 20 

men. From the west it is first seen 600 

yards from the top ofa spur, 4,300 feet 

high, which commands the fort. To the 

west the jungle is cleared for 250 yards, and 

this part 1s commanded by the fort. The 


: _| fort is also commanded from high ground 
to the south. | 
7 | Pangpa ... 14 68 | At 1% miles _ | General direction north-east. Level mule road. 
Taping, from Cross the Taping from Chenkang to Hohsai, 
the left 300 | and thence up the middle of the valley, 
yards wide; ; about halfway between the foot of the hills 
fordable for and the river, passing numerous Shan vil- 
men from lages, till the end of a4 low grassy spur is 
January to reached jutting out from the hills.to the 
May, but ford]. south and nearly meeting a similar spur 
is waist deep, which comes down to the Taping from the 
crossed by ; hills to the ‘north. On this spur is Pangpa. ° 
ferry ; 6 boats Large camping ground, The Chinese bazaar 
could easily village of Mankwe is a mile beyond. Large 


be collected. supplies obtainable. 


10 | Mang Hti... 


No Stages. 
8 | Mong Na or 
Kangai. 
g | Mawhpu or 
Mufak. 


( 10 


) 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


DISTANCES. 

: re: 

Pie 
@ : As, re 
S Rivers and 7a es 
— streams oa] 5 
oO : ~ 
: 2 |3 
ee a 3 = 
s ra ie 
= i = | 0 

i EE | 


Miles. | Miles. 


11 79 | At 24 miles, N. 
Lailawng, 
from the right, 
15 yards wide; 
crossed by 
wooden mule 
bridge. At 104 
miles N. Hti 
or Taying 
Haw, from the 
right; very 
wide channel, 
but not all 
filled wit 
water ; forda- 
ble except in 
rains, when it 
is crossed by 
ferry from 
‘Nahseng to 

_ Natim. 


‘The N. Hti or 
Taying Haw 
in the dry 
season is ford- 
ed from Man- 
pye to M. Hti 
at 94 miles; 
in the rains 
crossed by 
ironchain 
mule bridge 
at 8 miles, 
30 yards long 
and roadway 
6 feet wide: 
60 feet above 


: 
Momien. 
EE SS LLL 


Momien. 


\ 


Remarks. 


General direction north-east. Level mule road 
up.the plain keeping near the Taping. At 
1 mile the Chinese bazaar village of Man- 
kwe, 150 houses, is passed; and at 8 miles 
Sekow (called Cho Cheng by the Chinese). 
Here is a fort with a Chinese garrison which 
commands the road. See Gazetteer under 
M. Na. At 10} miles cross the N. Hti or 
Taying Haw and enter M. Na. Large 
camping grounds: good water and supplies. 
See Gazetteer of Towns. | 


General direction east-north-east. A level 
road, along the plain up the right bank of 
the N. Hti passing several villages to 8 
miles where the end of the plain is reached, 
the N. Hti entering it by a narrow gorge 4 
mile long. The road turns to the left and 
ascends steeply 500 feet to the tableland 
on which Mawhpu Is situated. This ascent 
would form a good position to resist an ad- 
vance from M. Na on Momien. Mawhpu 
(called Mufak by the Shans) is a small wall- 
ed village, inhabited by Chinamen and Shans. 
Good camp and water: supplies not to be 
got in large quantities. 


General direction north-east. By a fairly level 
road, along the tableland, rounding small 
spurs, and passing the village of Moénghsung 
till at 4 miles the M. Hti-Nantien valley 
comes in sight; thence downto the level of 
the N. Hti valley, and cross that river by the 
iron bridge at 8 miles or by a ford at 93 miles 
opposite M. Hti. The latter route is the 
shortest and is used in the dry season. 
Large camping-grounds at M. Hti and good 
water and supplies. See Gazetteer of 
Towns, 


| ( 31 ) 
INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


DISTANCES. e 


River and 


streams. Remarks. 


Intermediate. 


Total. 


| Military district. 
| Civil district 


rr | Siao Ho Ti 


12 } Momien 


xx) 


Miles.| Miles. 


10 |} 107 


the level of 
the water, as 
the river here 
runs through 
a gorge. In 
dry season 
easy ford 
from Manpye 
to M. Hti at 
9+ miles. 


At 7 miles, N. 


Hsawng, from 
the right, 15 
yards wide; 
fordable. 
This is the 
boundary be- 
tween M. Hti 
and Momien. 


12 | 119 | At 6 miles and 


at 8} miles N. 
Hti, first from 
the right 
then from the 
left, 20 yards 
wide ; crossed 
by solid stone 
arched bridg- 
es passable 
for animals. 


G. B.C, P. O.—No, 3946, I. B., R.» $1-8-94—325, 


Momien. 


Momien. 


General direction north-north-east. Near! 
level mule road, up the left bank of the N. 
Hti, passing several villages, Shan and 
Chinese, If there was not room to camp at 


' Siao Ho Ti for the whole force, part might 


camp at other villages near. Water plenti- 
ful everywhere. Supplies not very large. 


General direction north. The road ascends 
on to the side of the hills to the east and | 
again descends at 6 miles tothe N. Hti which 
is crossed by a bridge. The road then goes 
up on to the side of the hills to the west and 
again descends and recrosses the river to its 
left bank at 84 miles. Thence ascent up 
a grassy spur and rounding a hill leave its 

agoda-crowned top on the left and descend 
into the Momien plain, which is crossed for 
a mile and a half to the town. Large camp- 
ing grounds, good water, and supplies. See 
Gazetteer of Towns. 


N.B.—This route though called 12 stages 
might be done easily in eleven marches, by 
marching from Nampaung to Manwaing in 
two days. . 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. o6. 


From Bhamo to Momien vid Nampaung Chaung. 


MILITARY DISTRICTS—MANDALAY AND 
MOMIEN. 


CIVIL DISTRICTS—BHAMO AND MOMIEN. 


ee ee a 


BHAMO, NORTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 
INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 06 (ALTERNATIVE I.) 


From Bhamo | To Nampaung Chaung. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain G. H. H. COUCHMAN, D.S.O. 17th December 1891. 


DISTANCES. 


Rivers and 


No. Stages. streams. 


@ 
+ 
c 
~ 

oO 

= 

Ges 

oO 
+ 

=} 
pom 


Miles. | Miles, 


Malulua....) 1 oe 
Myothit ...| 8 | 19 } See 06. 


3 |Nampaung| 123] 313 |Namsong kha 
chaung. (chaung) ; 12 
small streams 


Sinyu Htn- 3 22 
gon. 


Sinyu... 2 24 eee 


Peto (Pe- I 25 ee 
shito). 


Liya a 14 | 264 
Pénlein ...| 4 | 274 


Central Un- 24 | 30 
gaw. 


East Ungaw 4 | 303 


| Military district 
| Civil distrirt 


Mandalay. 


ee eT ee 


Bhamo. 


Remarks. 


The route is as before for 2 miles, when it 
branches off in a northerly direction. Gene- 
ral direction E.N.E. 


There is a very steep ascent through kaing 
grass up to the village of Sinyu Ht’ngédn 
(3 miles). 


The road is much overgrown here ; from here 
the road has a very gradual ascent and is 
very good for about a mile, when it again 
ascends steeply over stony ground to 
Sinyu (1). 


Sinyu is a double village, number (2) being a 
quarter of a mile further on down a steep 
stony piece of a road (5 miles). From here 
there is a road to the west (left) to Sihet. 
Between here and Peto three streams are 
crossed, All are smal] and have very little 
but good water. 


The ascent to Peto (6 miles) is very steep 
and stony, the latter part being along the 
right bank of a small rocky stream. 


From Peto the road has a gradual ascent and 
two small descents to Liya (74 miles) and 
thence to Pénlein (8$ miles), crossing one 
small stream. 


This road is very good and smooth; indeed 
all the way up from Sinyu Ht’ngén one has 
occasional views of the Bhamo plain. 


From Pénlein the road gradually descends 
for 4 mile and then gradually ascends for 1 
mile. The road here is along the side of a 


rr ee ee 
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INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


DISTANCES. 


re 
i] 
rT) Ri d 5 a3 
Pre ivers an a oO R 
2] Y emarks. 
No.| Stages 3 streams. Oo | & 
© Py 2 
& < 3 ae) 
ts s a 
Ss ro) i= 2 
A, es = |O 


Nampa un g 1s] 32 


steep hill and in some places passes over 
chaung. 


large slabs of rock, On reaching a sakan 
(halting-place) about 14 miles from Pénlein, 
where there is room for 100 men to encamp, 
the road ascends up steeply over rocky 
ground to Ungaw. There are several bad 
places here and the road winds a good deal 
up the hill. There are six streams on this 
‘Sabie of road, all small. Ungaw is 3,000 
eet above sea-level (two observations B. P. 
thermometer). From here the road des- 
cends steeply for 4 mile to Lower Ungaw. 


ox 
w 
East Ungaw|_... 304 3 From here there are two roads down to the 
q Nampaung chaung— 
= 
The Fort ... I 314 (1) Via the Fort.—Road ascends for } 


mile and then descends very 
steeply at an angle of 223° to 
the fort; thence to the ford on 
the Nampaung 4} mile, . very 
steep and crossing a_ small 
stream which has been tempo- 
rarily bridged. Jungle kaing 
grass. 


Nampa un g $+ | 32 
chaung. 


(2) Via the spur to the south of the fort; 
level for a mile and then down 
steeply tothe ford. This road 
is a better one than the other 
vid the fort as it is not so steep. 


The route vid Pénlein is a better one than 
the route wid lLarchong, Panma, and 
Nawku. 


4to| Momien ...| 89 121 
12 


See Route 06. 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 06 (ALTERNATIVE). 


From Bhamo to Nampaung Chaung. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO. 


NN 
a as ES 


; INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 06 (ALTERNATIVE II). 
a a 
From Bhamo oS To Momien. 


a SSS IE 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Reports of Captain SLADEN’S Expedition, 1867, and native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. 
2 , 
8) s oe 
Stages. < 7 pba 3 fs Remarks. 
o) ‘ep ee 
& — cd oc 
. 5 = |O 
LD aA ———- ——<— See ee ee Ee eee ees 
Miles. |Miles. 
Manwaing 54 54 i “i Routes No. 06 and No. 06 (Alternative 
7 | Santa sat 18 72 ‘ais General direction north-east. Level mule 
road, keeping up the Taping valley near 
the river for 8 miles, then turning ‘in to- 
wards the foot of the hills passing the Chi- 
nese bazaar village of Hohko or Htai Ping 
Kai at g miles, and thence following near 
the foot of the hills to Santa, Large camp- 
ing grounds ; good supplies and water. 
See Gazetteer of Towns. 
8 | Ming Na 12 84 | At 1 mile N.} = | g§ |General direction east-north-east. Level 
| Kangai. or Santa, from] .© | .2 mule road. Cross the N. Santa and at 
the left; 40] E |-& | 3 miles cross the Taping from Naholem to 
ards, forda-| s | @{| Mansang; thence on up the plain pass- 
le: is said to ing the fort at Sekow and crossing the N. 
be crossed by Hti into M. Na. Here this route joins on 
bridge now. with No. 06. 
At 3 miles Ta- 
. ping ; crossed : 
by ferry at The old road in this stage crossed a spur 
Naholem: which runs down from the hills on the north 
fordable to the Taping at 2 miles, and continued u 
from Janv- the right bank of the Taping till it crossed 
ary to May. it from Manmun to Sekow. This was the 
Can also be route used by Captain Sladen and it can still 
crossed by fer- be used. : 
° ry at Manmun. : 
At 114 miles 
N. Hti, from This road round by Santa is not the main 
the ri ght: trade route and is 5 miles longer than the 
very wide direct road in Route No. 06, so it would not 
. channel : ford- be used except for the purpose of .visiting 
able in dry Santa, 
months : cross- 
ed by ferry 
in rains from 
Nahseng to 
' Natim, 
g to } Momien 40 | 124 us See Route No. 06. 
12 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 06 (ALTERNATIVE II). 


From Bhamo to Momien. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT?——MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 06 (ALTERNATIVE III). 


‘ From Bhamo | To Momien. | 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R DAVIES, from native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. | . ' 
2 Rivers and | # | 4% 
No Stages. 8 elraaiie: = is Remarks. 
i | 
5 | & £\% 
2 /e 216 
Miles. | Miles. 
'(| Mong Naor| 79 79 ak See Route No. 06. 
to Kangai. | 
g | Hkoluhko... 10 8g | At 4 mile N. ° 
Hti, from the 
left: fordable 
in dry wea- 
ther : by ferry 
in rains | 
At 8 miles General direction east-north-east. Mule road. 
N. Chehkung, Cross the N. Hti to Haihseng and conti- 
from the right, nue up its left bank by a level road passing 
20 yards wide; several Shan villages till the plain is termi- 
generally ford- nated by the N. Chehkung which is cross- 
able, but after ed at 8 miles; thence ascend to Hkoluhko, 
heavy rain| | a Chinese village on an elevated plateau 
it becomes a nearly opposite Mawhpu. 
torrent not to : 
becrossed’by| § | & 
ford or by! ‘g | ‘g 
boat. oc \iL = 
ale 
10 | Mong Hti...| 8 97 sais General direction north-east. Fairly level road. 
Crossing small spurs and streams, and pass- 
ing some villages, till at 5 miles it descends 
into the N. Hti plain and joins the main 
road, No. 06, at the iron chain bridge at 
Sindchai-Hohko. _ ‘ 
This alternative is a worse road than the 
* main route, but might be useful if the latter 
road was defended at the pass up to Maw- 
hpu, as it seems possible that the head of 
the Mawhpu pass could be fired on from the 
high ground near Hkoluhko. This route 
would also turn the defence of the iron chain 
bridge. | 
II 
to <| Momien ... 22] 119 see See Route No. 06. 
12 . 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 06 (ALTERNATIVE III). 


From Bhamo to Momien. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 07. 


From Bhamo To Momien vd Mannaung, Tali, Kanghphang, and 
Manwaing. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE:—Lieutenant RUSTON. 1892. 


DISTANCES. 
3 
v i 3 | + 
No Stages. = epee : = = Remarks. 

o > a 

E | 3 £\ 5 

~ ra) = 2 

a ce = |O 

Miles.| Miles. 
1|Kywegyo...| t2$| 12} | Taiping (25 See Route 06. 
yards byg 
Kabani...{| © 3 | 124 | feet. General direction north. Cross the Taiping 
to Kabani. The river approaches are easy 
and there are boats at both Kwegyo and 
Kabani. Thence the road goes through 
Branch of Tai- open tree jungle and crosses and recrosses 
ping. a small branch of the Taiping and thence in 
Mannaung... 44 | 16% to Mannaung. The vaai. now turns north- 
east and and passing through kaing grass 
and small tree jungle over level country, over 
a good track, crossing several small dry 
nullas into Tali. 

2 | Tali sit ot 26 eee Tali village. Good water and camping- 
ground throughout the village. A large 
maidan to east, but is low lying and damp. 
Very good fodder here. Roads to Punsak, 
Tawma, Mannaung, and Tali. 

os 
3. | Tali Uma... 6} | 32} | Tali kha; five | 3 & | The road crosses the Tali kha by a ford 3} 
small streams.| —@ | $ | feet deep, 45 feet broad; sandy bottom and 
= f° | easy approaches. There is an old bamboo 


bridge which is barely passable and very 
ricketty. General direction of road north- 
east. Very good going for 1 mile, when 
again cross the Tali kha (as before). Des- 
cent from right bank very bad and steep. 
The road now crosses a very bad piece of 
bog, about 150 yards long. There ts only 2 
feet of water, but the mud is shoulder-deep 
for mules. Only material for repair near is 
kaing grass. Would require timber bridg- 
ing. ‘Two small streams cross the bog join- 
ing the Tali kha a little higher upstream 
than the ford. From here the road is very 
good but steep (2,000 feet) to Tali Uma. 
Jungle tree and kaing grass. Passes 
through several taungyas. Fodder grass 
good and abundant. 
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BHAMO, NORTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 07. 


From Tali (Uma) 


To Lagat w/d¢ Léngu. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain G. H. H. COUCHMAN, D.S.O., and Surveyor SULTAN SURKHRU. 
31st December 1891. . 


DISTANCES. 

L 

No.| Stages. a 
ie ©) 
o 
& — 
is § 
ei) ies 


ae | CEE | a cere, | 


Miles. | Miles. 


Tali (Uma) 324 | 324 
Achang (1) 2| 34} 
Achang (2) 1 | 35+ 
Achang (3) 2| 373 
4 | Kanghphang 41] 41} 


Lagat __... I 


Rivers and 
. streams. 


Sumpi kha ... 


Military district. 


Mandalay. 


we) 
= 

Sang 
abad 

2] 
om 
ae) 
— 
om 

- 
O 


Remarks. 


General direction east north-east to Léngu, 


thence north. Cross the Sumpi kha and 
proceed up to 2 miles as by Route 2. 
Thence to Achang (1) through kaing grass 
and tree jungle up a steep ascent. Just 
above Achang (2) a road branches off to the 
south to Wasik. The road here is very 
steep through tree jungle, but is good. 
Thence the road turns north and passes 
along the top of the watershed to Achang 
(3), a small hamlet of three houses. Water 
scarce. Thence the road by a series of 
small ascents and descents goes along the 
watershed to Lagat. This is the best route 
to Lagat, although it is the longest, as there 
are no bad places for transport. 


Just before Lagat the road passes Kangh- 


phang. From here a road passes along the 
watershed to Maru and thence along the 
frontier line. to Taolung, and then to Man- 
waing. 


For continuation of Route from Manwaing 


see Route 06. 
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BHAMO, NORTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 07 (ALTERNATIVE I.) 


From Myothit To Manwaing vid Longu. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain G. H, H. COUCHMAN, D.S.O. 30th December 1891. 


DISTANCES. : | 
Rs) 
2 Ri d | #/¢ 
No.| Stages. 3 oe “= i Remarks. 
g . as & a) 
o = = | *S 
ei ¢€ S16 
Miles. | Miles. 
2 | Tali (Uma) 334 | 323) a... See Route 4 up to Achang (1). 
Achang (2) 2{ 344 | Kachong kha The road goés north-east from Achang (1), 
descending and crossing the Kachong kha, 
Achang (3) 2| 364) —..a.. g feet wide, 1 foot deep. Good water. 


Crossing bad and approaches stony, bad 
and steep. The road then ascends very 
steeply through small tree, kaing grass, 
and fern jungle to the old site of Achang 
village, which is now overgrown with grass. 
From here it ascends still more steeply by 
zigzags over occasional stony gait and 
joins the road from Achang to Léngu (see 
Route 4) and Achang (3). This, though 
shorter, is not such a good route as No. 4 
fortransport. Time of descent for mounted 
infantry 40 minutes. 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo, 


Ev TS A 


For continuation, see 07. 


ia 
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BHAMO, NORTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 07 (ALTERNATIVE II.) 


From Tali (Uma) | To Logat. 


g 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain G. H. H. COUCHMAN, D.S.O. 28th December 1891. 


DISTANCES. 


Rivers and 


Remarks. 
streams. 


No. Stages. 


Intermediate. 


Total. 
| Military district. 


| Civil district. 


Miles. | Miles. 


1 ! Tali (Uma) 324 | 324 The road descends for } a mile into a large 
| level paddy-field, which will camp 1,500 
men. Water from smali stream and good: 
forage abundant. On account of the 
numerous bogs and swamps | should recom- 
mend the Karwan-’Mpong route. From 
Tali to here took the transport over 7 hours. 
This march can be made into two, halting 
at Tali and here. 


Sumpi kha jhil ; The road now descends and crosses the Sumpi 

two streams. kha which flows in a southerly direction. 
The right bank is very stony and a bad des- 
cent. From here the road ascends steeply 
for g miles through good fodder grass. 
General direction north-east. From here 
there is a road which leads to Wasik and 
Léngu (see Route 4). It then descends 
and crosses a muddy jhil, 40 yards broad ; 
water and mud, 2 feet deep; and zoo yards 
further on a rocky stream, probably Kachong 
kha, 5 yards broad, 18 inches deep, flowing 
west. For 300 yards it then follows up the 
right bank of the stream along some terrac- 
ed paddy-fields, which are too damp to camp 
in. From here there is a deep ascent to 
Marawtong of 23 minutes. 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


Marawtong 2 344 Crossing one small stream twice, 2 feet wide 
2 inches deep. Country fodder and kaing 
grass and small trees. From here there is 
aroad to Talang. The ascent is now very 

Kanlang ... 14} 354 steep up to Kanlang (40 minutes from 

| Marawtong). This road is in very good 
condition, except when leaving Marawtong, 
where it is rather rutty. Jungle as before. 
Water scarce. | 


Lagat... 2 37% From here to Lagat, 1 hour, up two steep as- 
cents, over taungyas (old) and past a large 
| bare white patch of decomposed felspar 


( 2) 
INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


DISTANCES. 
~—) 
& 
es | e 
© Rivers and oy es) R 
= ae emarks. 
No Stages. 5 streams. . s 
CD) oom 
=] — 3 | ° 
i A nan a 
= r=} c= | 2 
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Miles. | Miles. (distinctly visible from Bhamo) along the 
bottom of Alaw-pum hill. The road here 
for 20 minutes is exceedingly bad, passing 
through several deep cuttings, which are 
full of slippery boulders. Tree jungle. 
From here to Lagat is a very good road, 
passing through good fodder and big trees. 
A road leaves Kanlang for Weédu, which is 
immediately down the spur to the west, 
about 1 mile distant. There are two sup- 
ale of water at Lagat, but not sufficient 
or animals. The water along the water- 
shed is not at all plentiful. 


Mandalay. 


Kanghphang, 1 383 Thence from Kanghphang to Manwaing and 


thence—see Route 07. 
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BHAMO, NORTH-EASTERN DISTRICT, 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 07 (ALTERNATIVE III.) 
eee eee 
To Manwaing. (Alternative vzé hill route to Sihet, 
Hrom Myothit Karwan, and ’Mpong). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain G. H. H. CoucHMAN, D.S.O. 22nd and 25th December 1891. 


DISTANCES. ; 
2 
g Rivers and a ee 
No Stages. rE ea, sd & Remarks. 
P| .2 
E = 165 
2 | Myothit See 06. 

we. | Sihet Numsong kha General direction of road north-east. The 
Two small route first passes along the Larchong road 
streama. for 4 mile. It then turns to the left and 
descends to the Numsong kha (rocky bed, 
10 feet broad, 14 feet deep, flowing from 
east to west), which it crosses. It then 
winds up a very steep and stony track 
through kaing grass and occasional clumps 
of trees till it reaches an altitude of 
1,000 feet above Myothit, when it joins the 
Ungaw-Peto route (see Route No. 1, Alter- 
native from Myothit to Nampaung, and map 
3). It follows this descending to the village 
of Kadawkong (34 miles.) It again des- 
‘ cends to a small stream 500 yards further 
Ss re) on from the north-west, g feet wide; little 
“3 | & | water; rocky bed, It follows up this stream 
a | for 50 yards leaving the Ungaw-Peto route 
= in a north-west direction and then ascends 


steeply for } mile over a rough and stony 
track which ascends to qn elevation of 400 
feet. It then descends 600 feet into the 
paddy and kaing grass plain in which Sihet 
is situated. It crosses one small stream 
flowing from south-west to north-east. On 
the plain it passes through kaing grass and 
past one or two swampy bits of ground, over 
which there is one small ticketty foot-bridge 
(which is unserviceable) into Sihet. Time, 
1? hours for transport. Sihet is a Burman- 
Shan village with 50 houses and headman. 
There is a very good péngyi kyaung here 
made of bamboo and wood which would 
easily house 150 to 200 men. There is good 
grazing-ground here. It has 40 buffaloes 
and can supply paddy, eggs, and fowls. 
Water from stream good. There are roads 
from here to Myathit (direct), Sinyu, Tali, 
and Karwan. , 
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DISTANCES. 
as 
N Sta 2 Rivers and a rs" 
: Bes. = streams. 3 | 5 Remarks. 
@ Biss 
i = ie ee 
g | $3 = | 3 
5 =| 
Miles. | Miles. 
Thégén ...| ... 24 |One _ stream, The road now goes north passing the small 
Liya kha, village of Thégén; no supplies; 15 houses. 


From here it crosses the plain through alter- 

nate kaing grass and cultivation in a north- 

east direction. At 14 miles from Sihet it 

crosses a small chaung, to yards broad, 

knee-deep ; course’ from south-east north- 

west ; water good ; rapid current ; sand and 

gravel bottom, kaing grass banks, At 1 

-| I 2 ag miles the village of Namyaw (three houses, 

ee ; 33 mixed Burmo-Shan and Kachin village; no 

supplies) is passed. It is about } mile to 

the left of the road. The route now as- 

cends a steep, tortuous, rough road to La- 

pang (1,000 feet above Sihet). From here 

there is a path to Peto. The road now as- 

cends gradually by several small ascents to 
Karwan. 


yaw. 


Lapang ...{ 14 27 eee 


3.| Karwan ...| 2 29 eee 


Time 24 hours. From Namyaw to Lapang is 
mostly through tree-jungle, but beyond this 
it is kaing grass. It is overgrown and not 
used all the way from Myothit, especially 
the latter part. There is a track to Pénlein 
from here. Good grass and bamboo here 
forforage. Water good, but not very plenti- 
ful; no supplies. Height above sea 1,570 
feet. 


Mandalay. 


Bhamo. 


From Lower Karwan the road ascends steep- 
ly for 200 feet to Upper Karwan. From 
here there is a road north-west to Tali. 
The road descends to Tiya. From here the 
road is fair and up an easy ascent to Jaw- 
maw (Tatlon) village. There is good grass 
along this part of the route. Just before 
Jawmaw (Tatlén) there is a good road to 
Tali Kabar (big) and Numkaw. From here 
the road is very good and smooth, but steep 
to Jawmaw (Tatlén), passing through kaing 
grass and tree jungle. Just before Jawmaw 
(Tatlén) there 1s a magnificent view to the 
north, and the Shwédaunggyi range near Mo- 
gaung is distinctly visible. Beyond Jaw- 
maw (Tatlén), after descending to a spring, 
the road ascends steeply to Saré, passing 
several taungyas on the left. The road is 
still excellent. There is a road to Tali 
from here. The road now descends steeply 
over bad ground to ’Mpong through good 
grass, joining the Tali-Achang road just be- 
fore reaching the village. All this road 
from Karwan is very practicable. 


Tiya ae 2 29% sae 
Jawmaw or] 2} 32 eee 
Tatlén. 


Saré wel I 33 wee 


’Mpong ... z 33% 


ET 
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Pa Rivers and TA 
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No Stages. 5 streams. as) 
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Miles. | Miles. 


Two small 
streams, 


4 | Tali(Uma) | 2 
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35% vee 


Mandalay. 


| Civil disthick: 


Bhamo., 


Remarks. 


The road leaves ’Mpong and goes west, cross- 


ing a small stream after } mile. This is 
about 1 yard broad and only a few inches 
deep. Just beyond this it is joined by a 
road from Saré (Shire) ; after 4 mile a road 
branches off to the west to Tali, and the 
road itself runs north over some taungyas 
and into thick bamboo and tree-jungle, and 
thence into Tali (Uma): a good road 
throughout. Good camp at Tali (Uma). 
For particulars of route from Tali (Uma) to 
Manwaing, see Route 2. 


Note.—The best rovte is to proceed vz@ the 


plains to Sihet (23 miles), thence to Karwan 
(7% miles), Saré (113 miles), and Tali (Uma) 
(14 miles). This is far better than the plain 
route via Tali, as the gradients are easier 
and the bad bogs between Sihet and Tali 
and Tali and Tali Uma are avoided. 


For continuation to Manwaing and Momein, 


see Route 07. 


BHAMO, NORTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE: No. 07 (ALTERNATIVE IV). 


———e 


| To Manwaing. (Alternative route between Sihet 
From Myothit. and Karwan). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain G. H. H. COUCHMAN, D.S.O. 25th December 1893. 


DISTANCES. 
aS 
@ Rivers and Bis 
No. Stages. 3 aaa 3 | 8 Remarks. 
~~ > D 
e | 8. Pa 
g | s = | 
S| & = 10 
Miles. | Miles. 
Sihet .. 5 5 General direction north-eost. To 6} miles 
| follow the Lapang route to Karwan. The 
Namyav ... 2 7 One stream . road then follows along the paddy-fields for 
300 yards and ascends through tree jungle 
to Namyaw (3 houses; no_ supplies). 
Five smal] Thence the road turns north crossing two 
streams. _ small streams, up one of which there is a 


track to Lapang and at 4 mile passes a 

Kachin hut in a taungya. It then gradually 

ascends through tree-jungle for 4 mile. It 
e then divides into two, the left road going to 
Tali; the right road descends to a jhil, 
which is a very bad obstacle. Itis 70 yards 
broad and has a muddy bottom covered 
with water, the whole being over 3 feet 
deep. The water is almost stagnant. 
From here the bearing to Karwan is 49.° 
The road has now a gradual ascent for 
mile, when it becomes very steep and tor- 
tuous right up to the junction with the La- 
pang route. Itis also very stony. From 
the jhil the road passes through kaing grass, 
and after that through taungyas belonging 
Karwan ... 3 10 to Karwan. This is bad road and not to 

be compared with the Lapang route. 


One iil 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


For continuation, see 07, Alternative III, 


Cc. ab oroAa eS StCtC<i‘“‘ CSS: P. O.—No. 3947, I. B., R.» 25-7-94—325- 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 07. 


Bhamo to Momein v7é Tali, Kanghphang and 
Manwaing. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO, 


ee 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No, 08. 


From Bhamo | To Momien (vzé Matin and Lahsa and Manwaing). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R. DAvigs, March 1894; Lieutenant Hussey WALSH, January 1891 ; 
and reports of Colonel SLADEN’S Expedition, August 1868. 


DISTANCES. = 
+ 
3 
| Y Riversand | 4 | 4 
| ws ie 
No. Stages, s eae. ai ir 
o ; P| .2 
ee ak Bs 
tee cd om ‘— 
2 3 = | 
= be = |O 
Miles. | Miles. 
1 |Camp on a| 12 12 | Stream at 12 
stream. miles, fr om 
the right (10 
yards by 1 
foot). 


2|Hpakawn] 11 23, | At 5 miles Nan- 
paddy fields. tabet chaang, 

or Namphak 

kha, or Nam 

Sihpak, from 

the right (30 

yards by 2 

feet); current 

rather strong, 

good bottom. 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo 


,.3|Camp on| i$] 344 | At 14 = miles 


Hkulong Nammawk kha, 
kha beyond from the right 
Chikai. (5 yards x 
: 2-feet). 
4 |Ashang... 9 434 | At 4% miles] ¢ | ¢ 
Manhkawn].g | .& 
kha, fromthe] § E 
right (|S /s 


Remarks. 


General ‘direction east. Good, level mule 


road. Along the Myothit road for 7 miles 
as far as Mopein or Mongpying, and for 
about 14 miles beyond it; then turn off to - 
the right front through the new Kachin vil- 
lage of Hkaipan, and at 12 miles cross a 
stream 10 yards wide. Here there is room 
to camp. _ 


General direction east. Good mule road. 


Level road up to the Nantabet chaung at 
5 miles; at 2 miles two roads go off to the 
right to Manyut and to Kyetkyin. After 
crossing the Nantabet, where a large camp 
might be cleared, a steady ascent to Hpakawn 
at 10 miles which is left on the right. The 
best camp isa mile further on in paddy fields, 
4 mile square: good grass; water from 
a stream (1 yard by3 inches). There would 
be a difficulty about water for a large 
column; part might encamp inthe village of 
Hpakawn witere drinking water is obtainable 
from down the khud. 


General direction east-north-east. No report of 


the road as far as Chikaiexists. It descends to 
the Nammawk kha at about 1} miles, then 
ascends through Karomkong, 10 houses, at 
34; to Manton, 30 houses, at 44 miles. Here 
is an indifferent camp, water enough for 200 
men, and plenty-of grass: height 4,800 feet. 
Thence through Hotong at 7 miles to 
Chikai at 10 miles, and from there downhill 
to paddy fields on the Hkulong kha, a 
stream 30 yards wide. Here is a camping . 
ground for 5,000 men. | 


General direction east. Uphill for 14 miles 


to Kumkow. Skirt the Kumkow hill in a 
north-easterly direction till at 2} miles the 
saddle connecting it with Kasinkong hill to 
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. INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 
DISTANCES. 
g Rivers and = ae 
No.| Stages. 5 seca = £ Remarks. 
& | 
be a Bs! = 
be! rs} = > 
= + ae) 


aE es ee? (ewe. GS Sey SE ET) 


Miles. | Miles. 


yards xX 
feet) : rapid 
current. 


the north is crossed: thence descend by a 
steep but fair road, first through terraced 
paddy fields, then through 14 miles of jungle 
to Maichu at 4 miles: small camping ground. 


(V.8.—From here there is probably a direct 
route to Ashang without going through Pom- 
shi, but there is noreport of such a road), 
Down 400 feetto the Manhkawn kha at 4% 
miles, and by a steep but good road up to 
Pomshi (18 houses) at 64 miles, 1,300 feet 
above the Manhkawn kha; thence follow the 
ridge by a somewhat up and down road to 
Ashang (4,800 feet). No details available 
about camping grounds and water here: it 
might be necessary for part of the column to 
halt at Pomshi or elsewhere to get room and 
sufficient water. There are paddy fields in 
the Manhkawn kha valley, where a camp 
could probably be formed, but this is only 4} 
miles from the Hkulong kha. 


Momien. 


General direction east-north-east. . Uphill 
along the ridge to the east, then down into 
a hollow and cross several small] streams ; 

' thence up on to aridge again and descend 
keeping cn this ridge to Nampok (20 houses), 
5,100 feet at 8 miles: hence a descent of 
600 feet tothe Nam Hsa at 13 miles: up the 
left bank of this river through a narrow . 
gorge fora short distance ; thence over some 

‘ small spurs and down again into the Lahsa - 
valley, and cross the N. Hsa into Lahsa. 
Large camping grounds; good water and 
fair supplies. Grass very scarce has to be 
brought from hills 3 miles off. Animals are 
fed on straw. For description of Lahsa, 
see Gazetteer. _ 


|Lahsa ... | 1 At 14% miles 
? st se N. Hsa, from 
the right: 
forded in dry 
weather, or 
if. necessary, 
crossed by 
bridge from 
Lawang (15 
or 20 yards 
x2 feetin 

¢ | January). 


N.B.—It is possible that the hollow into which 
the road descends between Ashang and 
Nampok would afford a better camping 
ground than Ashang for a large force. If 
so, by making this hollow the 4th stage,. it 
would divide the distance better, more es- 
pecially as there is probably a direct.road 
from Maichu to Ashang, without going 
through Pomshi, which would make the 
distance between the camp on the Hkulong 
kha and Ashang only. about 8 miles. 


General direction north-north-west. Good 
mule road, but steep. Nearly level for 1 


6 | Manwaing. 104 | 694 | At o% miles 
N. Htam, from 
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DISTANCES. 
aS 
N St 2 Riversand | % | 4 
a ec = streams. nae: Remarks. 
8) om 
: #| > 
2 = |b 
= | 0 
Miles | Miles | | | 
the right (10 mile, then up a spur to the top of the range, 
yards x1 5,500 feet, at 3 miles; thence nearly level 
foot). At.1o to Mankawng (Lahkum, § houses) at 4 
miles Taping miles; thence downhill, very steep in places, 
: or N. Mu-an, till the foot of the hill is reached at Mansang 
from the right, at 84 miles, 2,800 feet; thence across 
bed 600 yards valley till the Taping is crossed at Hwe- 
wide: water.| | kwi opposite Manwaing. At Manwaing large 
300 yards camping grounds: good water and large 
wide in supplies: fair grass. Height 2,800 feet. 
January: See Gazetteer of Towns. -The Taping can 
sandy bot- be crossed by several ferries above Man- 
tom: moderate waing: fora list of then see the Gazetteer of 
| current : steep Towns under Mong Na. 
banks, 8 to 10 ; 
feet above 
water ; 6 boats 
holding from| . | . 
to 10/ $ | & 
Chinese mule | E | ‘ 
loads e ach. s © 
Mules had = 
only to swim 
far 40 yards 
in the middle. 
: Fordable for 
men for 3 or | 
4 of the dry 
months. | 
7 Momien ...{ 65 | See Route No. 06. 
I 
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Intelligence Branch— Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 08. 


From Bhamo to Momien, Lahsa (Matin route). 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY & MOMIEN. 
CILIV DISTRICT—BHAMO & MOMIEN. 


eee =, 
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INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No.. 9. 


From Bhamo. To Momien (vi¢ Lahsa and Nantien). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R? DAVIES, and native information. 


DISTANCES. 


re 
= 
e bus e 
Me Rivers and a | oO 
N Stages. 2 | 3 Remarks. 
e 8 ce streams, Us - 
| 3 
= =) c= | 
= i = |O 


Miles. | Miles. 


1 to} Lahsa eee 59 59: See Route No. 08, Stages 1 to 5. 
5 | 
6 | Hohsa .... 7 66 | Several small 
streams by 
stone bridges 
or easy fords. 


General direction east-north-east. Good, level 
mule road paved part of the way, up 
the N. Hsa valley along the foot of the 
hills passing many villages. Hohsa contains 
60 houses; large camping grounds; good 
water and fair supplies, but grass has to be 
brought from the hills 3 miles off. Animals 
in the valley are fed on straw. See Gazet- 
teer of Towns. . 

General direction north-east. Up the N. Hsa 
valley passing numerous villages for 7 
miles, then gradual ascent on to the range 
of hills forming the Taping-Shweli water- 
shed. There are several Chinese villages 
about here. 

General direction east-north-east. Road over 
hills at first then descending into the Ming 
Hiim plain and going along it to Mantong, 
a large village inhabited by Chinese and 
Shans. Plenty of camping room, good water 
and fair supplies. | 

General direction north. An easy road fol- | 
lowing up the valley of the N. Him and 
crossing that river 36 times to the water- 
shed at 10 miles; thence downhill following 
the valley of a small stream to Lungwochai 
at 15 miles in the Méng Hti valley, a little. 
above the iron bridge ; thence up the valley 
to Méng Hti. Large camping grounds and 


Chinese vil- | 12(?)} 78(?) ale 
lage on hills. 


“ 


8 | Mantong in| 10(?)} 88(?) 


Mong Him. 


Momien 
Momien. 


g , Mong Hti... | 13(?)}| 101(?) 


: good water and supplies. 
ro |Siao Ho Ti Io | r11(?) See Route No. 06, Stages 11 and 12. 
gz1 |Momien .,,., 13 | 124(?) By making stage 6 to the head of the Hohsa 


pee (14 miles), it would probably be possi- 
le to reach Mantong on the 7th stage and 
thus arrive at Momien in 10 marches from 
Bhamo. 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. og. 


From Bhamo to Momien (vi¢ Lahsa and Nantien). 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 
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INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. olo. 


From Bhamo 


To Momien (vid Méng Wan). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Lieutenant H. G. BURTON, Mogaung Levy, 1891 ; Captain H. R. DAVIES, 
1894; and native information, 1894, | 
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No. Stages. 


r | Nam H siri 
~ Sakan, 


2|Camp on 
stream 2 
miles be- 
yond Law- 
tan. 


3|Camp on 
Nanta bet 
at junction 
of Lehpye 
kha. 


134 


DISTANCES. 

© é 

= Rivers and 
oO streams. 

® 

=} as 

a s 

he ° 

A 


Miles.} Miles. 
.12 


12 


324 | At 64 miles, 
Hkaiya_ kha, 
from the right 
(18 yards by 
1 foot) ; rocky 
with rapid 
current. 

At 8? miles 
Hkapra_ kha 
from the right 
(5 yards by 6 
inches). 


Military district. 


Mandalay. 


Civil district. 


Bhamo, 


Remarks. 


Road runs E, N. E. to Momauk sakan, through 
thin jungle as far as Momauk: is fit for na- 
tive wheeled carts but is under water in rains. 
At Momauk there 1s camping ground and 
water. 

From Momauk road runs east 3 miles to Nam- 
hsiri sakan at foot of Lawtan hill. Road 
good, running through kaing grass over 
flat country, but is under water in rains. 
Camp large and water good. Is best first 
halting place from Bhamo. 

Road runs } mile east through taungya clearing 
to foot of hill. Thenascends E. N. E. 2,800 
feet to camping ground (4 miles). Camp small 
and water scanty. Half mile south-west from 
here is village of Paloung ; five houses (Kow- 
ri-Lepais). From camp ascent of 500 feet in 
# mile to awtan, 36 houses (Kowri-Lepais). 
No camping ground in village. Height of 
Lawtan 3,600 feet. Road very steep. 

Road ascends $ mile E. S, E. to top of Law- 
tan hill, then descends through tree jungle 
1,000 feet by steep gradients to stream and 
camping ground 2 miles from Lawtan. This. 
is best second halting place from Bhamo. 

From here road ascends 500 feet to Lawmun ; 
ascent stiff over grass covered spurs and 
taungya sites: Lawmun, Kowri-Lepais ; 20 
houses. Camping ground is # mile from 
village, is small, but has good water supply. 

Road descends 500 feet in ? mile to camping 
ground, then ascends E.N. E., 1,000 feet, 
through grass jungle to Sinlumkaba at 6 
miles : Kowri-Lepais; 10 houses; no camp- 
ing ground ; good water. 

From Sinlumkaba (5,050 feet) down to the 
Hkaiya kha (4,700 feet) at 64 miles ; gently 
uphill through Wuteng at 7 miles to Wun- 
kaw at 74 miles (5,300 feet). From there 
down slightly to the Nantabet or Namhpauk 
kha at 84 miles, and up its left bank bya 
level road till it is crossed at 9% miles ; up- 
hill to 104 miles and down again a little and 
along the side of the hill above the river till 
it is again crossed at 12} miles ; recrossed to 
the right bank at 123 and again crossed to 
the left bank at 134 miles. | 


ee PS A 


(2) 
INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


DISTANCES. 


Rivers and 


streams. Remarks. 


Military district. 
Civil district. 


Intermediate. 


Miles. | Miles. 


At 9g} miles Here along the stream and on the higher 


Lunhkrut ee above it there is room to camp. 
kha, from the ood water and grass. No village near and 
right (6 yards consequently no supplies. Height 5,000 
by 1 foot). feet. 

At 9% miles Roads go off on this march to the left to 
Nantabet or Hangtong (deserted) which is close to the 
Nam hpak, road and Méngloi at 9 miles, and to the left 
on the right to .ekatpum at 94 miles. 

: (20 yards by 

14 feet). 


Crossed again 
at 124, 123, 
and 134 miles 
(7 to 10 yards 
wide by 8 
inches to I 
foot deep). 

At the last 
crossing is a 
plank bridge 
passable for 
mules. 

At 104 miles 
Tsaipru kha, 
from the left 
(4 yards by 
6 inches). 


4|Manen’ ...} 12 444 vee General direction east. Good mule road. As- 


cend the spur between the Nantabet and 
its tributary, the Lehpye kha, at first gently 
up to 2 miles, then very steeply to 22 miles, 
and from there more gently up to Pangyau 
at 34 miles, 7,000 feet. Room for small 
camp, but water and grass scarce, Along 
the ridge to Kawnglut at § miles, thence 
downhill to the Méng Wan plain at g} miles 
and across the plain to Manen. Large 
camping grounds ; good water and supplies: 
grass would be scarce in the hot weather. 
Height 3,100 feet. 


Mandalay and Momien. 
Bhamo and Momien 


5 | Kyinghkan,..| toh] 55 | At 1 mile N. 
Wan, cross- 


Momien 
Momien. 


General direction north-east. Good level mule 
road, crossing the N. Wan at Namhton, 


ed by mule and thence turning up the valley passin 
bridge and numerous Shan siliaoes to Kyiehkan, & 
ford (30 or large village ; large camping grounds; good 
40 yards by 2 water and supplies; grass rather scarce io 
or 3 feet). hot months. Height 3,100 feet. 


to 
12 
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DISTANCES. 

2 
3) 
Stages. = 
® 

E r 

ro) 

Ri: oa 


Miles. | Miles. 
6 | Méng Wan 9 


Sangpa ...| 7(?) 


Shamal ong} 10(?) 
or Panghka. 


Mantong in| 12(?) 
Mong Him. 


Momein ...| 36 


64 


71(?) 


8 1(?) 


93(?) 


129 
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Rivers and 
streams, 


At 44 miles a 
stream from 
the right, (5 
yards by 14 
feet). 


At 64 miles N. 


Yawng, from 
the right (6 
yards by 14 
feet). 


Military district. 


Momien. 


Civil district. 


Momien, 


Remarks. 


General direction north-east. Good level] mule 


road up the valley passing several villages. 
At Méng Wan are large camping grounds 
and good supplies and water. See Gazet- 
teer. Height 3,100 feet. 


General direction north-east. Nearly level 


road up the narrow valley of the N. Wan, 
crossing occasionally the ends of small spurs 
and streams. Sangpa is the last Shan vil- 
lage in the N. Wan valley. Bazaar every 
five days. Plenty of room to camp and good 
water. : 


General direction north-east. Road goes uphill 


most of the way to the Chinese town called 
Shamalong (Shwemwelong) by the Chinese 
and Panghka, or Loi Hsiao, by the Shans. 
It contains too houses and is surrounded by 
a brick wall 6 feet high. It has a garrison 
of 100 Chinese soldiers. 


General direction north-east. Downhill to the 


M. Hiim plain at Unglén at 6 miles, thence 
up the N. Hiim valley passing several Shan 
villages to Mantong, where it joins Route 
No. og. 


See Route No. og. 
N.B.—This route is § miles longer than No. 


og, and 1o miles longer than. No. 06. For - 
an alternative route to this, see Route No. 
o5A, by following which as far as Nawngen 
in Stage 5 and then turning off to Manen, 
the latter village would be reached in 49 
miles from Bhamo, #.e., 44 miles longer than 
this route. 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. o1o. 


From Bhamo to Momien (vié Ming Wan). 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY AND MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO AND MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


e ROUTE No. ol}. 


From Bhamo. To Sansi gorge frontier v/dé Sima and Sadén. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain G. H. H. COUCHMAN, D.S.O., 1892-93; Lieutenant HusSEY WALSH, 
| 1890-91 ; Lieutenant DENT, 1892-93. ae 


DISTANCES. 
| x8 
£ Rivers and | $ | # 
No. Stages. 3 sieeame. 3 |e Remarks. 
8) Py ta 
= ro) oa ar 
— a = |O 
Miles. | Miles. 
eee soe ove General direction north-east. After leaving 
Fort A, Bhamo, the road takes a north-east 
direction and passes the police fort and jail 
on its left. As far as here the road is metal- 
led. A mile or so from Fort A the road 
crosses over two bridges, both strong enough 
for cavalry or mountain battery, about 30 
yards long each. The track Is a broad road 
in most places (varying from 8 to 15 feet) 
and runs through tree jungle to near the 
village of Nampa Chaungwa, which is on a 
Nampa 5 5 | Small streams small stream about 10 yards wide. From 
Chaungwa, here the road runs on to the village of 
15 houses. Mopein, which is about 400 yards tothe west 
Mopein 2 7 (left) of the road and rather hidden mie | 
26 houses, . and difficult to see: here the river is crossed, 
Shan-Bu r- ae if the Theinl6én route is taken. Then on 
man. 2 g | One stream... | & g for about one mile and across a stream un- 
| - | @ | fordable and 12 yards wide, with a bridge 
« | fm | overit: this stream has banks about one 
= yard deep and perpendicular and runs 
| through dense jungle. Sima column camped 
near Mopein on the banks of the Taping. — 
1 | Malula, 15 2 II From here the road runs through jungle to 
houses, Malula, which is just off the road on the 
Shan-Bur - right. On either side of this village is good 
man. : camping-ground and plenty of forage. 
Kywegyo| 143 | 124 ea The track after leaving Malula runs along a 
23 houses, paddy-plain up to the village of Kywegyo 
Shan-Bu r- and then on along the river bank up to the 
man. -| village of Ma-ubin. Before reaching this vil- 
M a-u bin, 4 13° |/One small lage there is a small stream of little import- 
Shan-Bu r- stream. ance. From Kywegyo the road is not so 
man. } . good, being soft and sandy. Next we come 
M ain ye, 4 13} oh to Mainye, about 400 yards from Ma-ubin: 
Shan-Bu r- this is a small village of afew houses. From 
man. here on tothe village of Naungpaung and in > 
Naungpaung. 4 14 # of a mile more Kanni is reached. There 
26 houses. is scarcely any jungle from Malula to Kanni ; 
Shan-Bu r- the track leads through fine paddy and 
man. beautiful fields with rich grass. From here 
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| Military district. 


/ 


the road runs through tall kaing grass; it 


houses, ; is sandy and indifferent and about 7 feet 
Shan-Ta-| 4 183 | Taping chaung wide, till the bridge over the Taping chaung 
15k. 10 feet deep is reached. The bridge over the Taping is 


at centre, 180 


made of bamboo and is only temporary, but 
yards broad. 


in May 1893 strong enough to take over 
mounted troops and mountain batteries. 


Myothit, 40 + Myothit is on the right bank of the river, a 


houses, little from it, and has a civil police station 
Shan-Bu r- in the village. 
man. 


Chinese caravans camp here and the ground 
is rather dirty in consequence, but the 
ground available for camping on is very 
large. There are two or three shops here 
in which are sold milk and a few other 
necessaries. 


2 | Sihet, Shan-| 23 General direction north. The road passes 


Burman. down the right bank of the Taping and 
after 4 mile turns to the north. It crosses 
two swamps 24 feet deep (muddy bottom), 

ra which are offshoots of the Numsong kha. 
“|e Up to here is through kaing grass. It then 
Numsong hka | 3 | & passes along paddy fields and again crosses 
= | 4 | an offshoot of the Numsong kha, and thence 
= into Sihet. 
Thégon ...] .., 212 | One stream, |. | The road now goes north passing the small 


Liya hka. village of Thégén; no supplies; 15 houses. 

From here jt crosses the plain through 

alternate kaing grass and cultivation ina 

; s 4 north-east direction. At 1} miles from Sihet 

it crosses a small chaung, 10 yards broad, 

knee-deep; course from south-east north- 

west. Water good, rapid current, sand and 

gravel bottom, kaing grass banks. At 1} 

miles the village of Namyaw (three houses, 

’ mixed Shan-Burman and Kachin village : no 

supplies) is passed. It is about } mile to 

the left of the road. The route now ascends 

a sed I tortuous, rough road to Lapang 

(1,000 feet above Sihet). From here there is 

a path to Peto. The road now ascends gra- 
dually by several small ascents to Karwan. 

From Namyaw to Lapang is mostly through 

tree jungle, but beyond this it is kaing 

grass. It is overgrown and not used all the 

Lapang ... 14 | 242 sb way from Myothit, especially the latter part. 

: There’is a track to Pénlein from here. 

Good grass and, bamboo here for forage. 

2 26% wae Water good, but not very plentiful; no 

| 3 supplies. Height above sea 1,570 feet. 


Near Nam- 13 | 23} 
yaw. 


Karwan 
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From Lower Karwan the road ascends steep- 
ly for 200 feet to Upper Karwan. From 
here there is a road north-west to Tali. 

Tiya oe # |) 27% ae The road descends to Tiya. From here the 
| . road is fair and up an easy ascent to Jaw- 
maw (Tatlén) village. There is good grass 

along this part of the route. Just before 

Jawmaw or 24 | 203 oad Jawmaw (Tatlén) there isa good road to 
Tatlon. , Tali Kabar (big) and Numkaw. From here 
the road is very good and smooth, but steep 

up to Jawmaw (Tatlén), passing through 
kaing grass and tree jungle. Just before 
Jawmaw (Tatlén) there is a magnificent 
. view to the north, and the Shwédaunggyi 
| range near Mogaung are distinctly visible. 

_| Beyond Jawmaw (Tatlén), after descending 

Saré vee I 303 |. a | to a spring, the road ascends steeply to Saré 
| passing several taungyas on the left. The 

road is stil] excellent. It runs along the 

ridges till the village of Tali (Uma) is 

reached, ‘ | 


General direction north-east. From Tali 
(Uma) the road descends into some taungyas 
and crosses a small stream 3 feet wide, 
muddy and bad crossing, but very easily 
bridged. From here the road ascends into 
Talang. 


3 | Tali (Uma) 24 { 33 |One smal! 
stream. 


Talang... 1 34 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo 


Road much overgrown with grass. Branch 
road to Marrawkatang from Talang. From 
here the road descends into some taungyas. 
and then ascends into Lawpum. Road as 
before. . | 


.Lawpum ... 1}! 354 | Tumpi kha ... From Lawpum road passes through taungyas 
and descends steeply to the Tumpi kha, 4 
yards broad, stony bottom, 1 foot deep; 

Wedu Laga- 2 37% eas and ascends steeply to Wédu-Lagatan along 
tan. | the right bank of the stream and high above 
it (39 minutes). 

° Road now ascends steeply and over good. 

: smooth ground into Kukam (17 minutes). 
Kukam _... 8 | 38 sie From Kukam road descends steeply and 
crosses the Nakut kha, 3 yards broad, 1 
foot deep, muddy bottom, and passes along 
a some paddy-fields. It then ascends steeply 
Wedu (Uma) 14} 39} | Nakut kha, one -| into the straggling village of Wédu (Uma), 
small stream. Crossing one other smal] stream (31 
| minutes). All this route is good and there 
is plenty of good fodder all along the route. 
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Machong-|- 


Katong- 
karan. 


-| Machang ... 


Kukam 


re Lana 


Laryang ... 


Teingar 


DISTANCES. 


47 |One smal! 
stream. 


48 


| Military district. 


Mandalay. 


2 Rivers and 
= streams. 
8) 
E a 
8 138 
& | = 
Miles. | Miles. 
1° | 40% | Karong kha... 
| 41 
+) 414 | Byup kha, 6 
yards wide 2 |. 
feet deep. 
+ | 42 
14 | 434 | Tali kha, 10 
yards wide, 2 
to 3 feet deep. 
I 444 
464 


Civil district. 


Bhamo. 


Remarks. 


General direction is north. The road from 
Wedu (Uma) runs downhill very steeply and 
then turns a little to the right and runs 
round the Wédu hill: very thick tree jungle 
and avery steep khud on the-left. After 
this it gradually descends to the Karong kha, 
which is a small tributary of the Tali kha, 
and from here runs up to Machong-Katong- 
karan, a small village which is subservient 
to Machong. Here the road is not good, 
being small and rough. From this village 
the road.descends to the Byup kha, 6 yards 
wide, and 2 feet deep. From here the road 
runs uphill to Machang, of 8 houses; here 
the road turns west from Wédu. It has been 
running nearly due north and runs down- 
hill through open country, but the road is 
very steep and is zigzaged. The road drops 
down very suddenly to the Tali kha, which 
is a small mountain stream. 


The kha here is to yards wide and 2 to 3 deep 
with a fairly strong stream; bottom sandy 
with a few large rocks. Above the crossing 
there is a Kachin bridge made of bamboos 
for foot passengers: this being high above 
the stream, will probobly last through the 
rains. 


From here the road goes up a very steep in- 
cline to the village of Kukam: this last road 
from Machang is bad on account of the 
descent to the Tali kha. Nearing Kukam 
the road runs through thick tree jungle. 


The road now runs north-north-east along 
top of range and is fairly level, with a few 
easy ascents and descents to the village of 
Lana. Here the water is scarce and has to 
be collected by a dam for animals. 


Camp in 
the village. 


Fodder plentiful ; no supplies. 


e 
From here road runs on to Laryang, but short- 
ly after leaving Lana there is a road to the 
east leading to Teingram, and descending to 
a small stream the village is arrived at. 


From here the road passes through taungyas 
and at the top enters some fine large tree 
forest. On nearing the village of Teingar 
the road gets rather stony. Good camp. 
here for small force, but it is possible to en- 
camp 300 men and transport if required. 
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From Teingar the road runs down a very 
steep hill in a north-westerly direction 
through thick jungle and then through 
taungya clearings. The road here is very 
good and keeps on descending till the Ula 
kha, a small tributary of the Kalai kha, is 
arrived at: this stream has a stony bottom 
and is 7 yards wide and about 1 foot deep. 
Crossing the stream the road runs along 
level ground through tree jungle up to a 
small village called Waloung: this has only 
two houses and probably are put here for 
cultivation, but they have been regularly 
inhabited of late. 


Ula kha. 


Passing the village there is a road to the west 
which leads to Laimék and here the road is 
not so good being rather soft. 


The route now takes a north-north-easterly 

direction and arrives at a stream called the 

Kalai kha, 8 Kalai kha. This is about 8 yards wide and 
yards wide 1 1 foot deep and would be much larger and 
foot deep. presents a nasty obstacle during the rains: 
the bottom is muddy. From here the road 
is good and quite level, but rather low-lying 
and on account of the several streams in 
the vicinity would probably be rather wet 
Two smal] during the rains. After crossing two small 
streams. streams, tributaries of the Kalai kha, the 

road runs through small teakwood jungle and 

then through some paddy-fields up to the 

53 | Lagun kha. Lagun kha, 4 yards wide and 6 inches deep. 


51 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


Then the road runs through this year’s taun- 
gya clearings uphill and after about 3 mile 
the road gets into bambvo jungle and so on 
till the village of Unkaw is passed. This 
village is off the road about 200 yards to the 
east. 

Unkaw__... 2 55 is From Unkaw the road descends over stony 
ground for } mile and then passes along the 
side of a hill along grass and bamboo jungle ; 
gradually ascends at first, and then very 
steeplf¥ over stony ground and in zigzags 
through first kaing grass and then tree 

One small jungle up to Pumpein. One small nulla 3 
stream. feet wide is crossed. 


564 568 The road from Pumpein to the plain is very 


5, | Pumpien ... 1} 
steep, but good. It varies from 6 feet to 15 
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Ngetpyadaw| 341! 604 | Three smal] 
streams. 


4 | 604 | Molé chaung, 
40 yards wide 
1} feet deep 
at crossing. 


Nalén ee + | 602 
Meungsine I 614 


Pakha kha ... 


6 | Khaiya _... 54 | 67} 


| Military district. 


Mandalay. 


5 
a! 
ta 
—_ 
A 
a~) 
= 
A 
O 


Remarks. 


feet broad, is very smooth and good, and 
descends in zigzags through tree jungle and 
taungyas to the plains below. From here 
it passes through alternate paddy-fields and 
kaing grass to Ngetpyadaw, a small village 
on the Molé chaung. Good fodder and camp- 
ing-ground, A little paddy to be got here. 


From Ngetpyadaw the road runs down to the 


Molé chaung: here as well as on the other 
side is excellent camping-ground for a large 
force, abundance of fodder, and the Molé 
chaung for water: best camping-ground is 
on the right bank of river. The ford is good 
over the river at this time of year though 
the bottom is stony ; in other places the river 
is unfordable. There is a fishing dam quite 
close to the ford, river about 40 yards wide 
and average depth at crossing about r¢ feet. 
River unfordable in floods, but boats come up 
here from Manmeugh and Bhamo. The road 
now runs to the Shan-Taldk village of Nalén, 
through beautiful pastureland and on to 
Meungsine, Shan-Talék. The road now is 
running in a northerly direction till it meets 
the Manmeugh and Namsangyang route. 
From the river road is open and good. At 
1% miles a road goes to the north-west to 
Ningtap. At 3} miles crosses a stream 
which has now three beds, each respectively 
I foot, 4 feet, and 8 feet broad and which is 
no obstacle. At 34 miles is a shorter and 
smaller road to Kaichi. At 3} miles cross 
the Pakha kha, 18 feet wide, with stony 
bottom and which has an easy crossing. 
From here the road ascends steeply for about 
2,000 feet, to Khaiya, passing through old 
taungyas and bamboo and kaing grass jungle 
with small trees, till at the top it passes into 
some taungyas now undercultivation. Here 
it is joined by the road mentioned above, 
and after 200 yards reaches Khaiya. There 
is a branch road to Ningtap from Khaiya. 
From here the road ascends and descends 
gently and finally passes through tree jungle 
into some taungyas which form a good camp. 
One stream is crossed close to camp. 
Water, wood, and bamboo plentiful. This 
road is very good, but rather steep, and there 
are occasional stony pieces in the ascent. 
Camp just below Kaichi. 


No. 


Stages. 


Kaichi camp 
Kaichi 


Pumnoikhet 


Nam sa 0D g- 
yang: 


Nambang .... 


Sara see 


Ningpwot... 


Ningrong ... 
Warukatong 


DISTANCES 
re) 
pe | 
8 
a ©] 
oO 
BE | _. 
an 
= te 


Miles| Miles. 
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I 68} | Small stream 


4] 683 |}One smal! 


f 693 


stream. 


6 75% | One stream 15 


yards broad ; 
sandy bot- 
tom ; no ob- 
stacle; gond 
approache s. 
Namsang- 
yang kha, 12 
yards broad ; 
sandy bot- 
tom; no ob- 
stacle; a p- 


proaches good 


I 763 Two small 


24 | 79 

14 | 804 

I 814 
834 


streams. 


| Military district. 


Mandalay. 


A 


ahead 
= 

iol 
+ 
“ 
wo 
— 

> 
oon 
O 


Bhamo. 


Remarks. 


The road now ascends easily into Kaichi, 


crossing a small stream. It then passes the 
village of Pumnoikhet and then descends, 
being very steep ir, parts and slippery on 
account of the red clay the path is cut in. 
Jungle trees on the plain. Two streams 2} 
feet deep are crossed, the stream nearest 
Namsangyang being the chaung of that 
name. Camp on some extensive paddy- 
plains north-east of village. 


Namsangyang is a Chinese-Shan village and 


consists of six houses. Supplies—paddy 
and good fodder; water good from chaung. 
Would be very damp in rains, but in cold 
season excellent camping-ground. Villagers 
are unenterprizing and move very little 
among the Kachins. 


Time of march 3 hours for the North-Eastern 


column from Kaichi camp to Namsanyang. 


From Namsangyang camp the road runs in 


an easterly direction. After leaving the open 
paddy-fields it enters long grass and bamboo 
jungle, crossing two small streams about one 
mile from the village, then through tree 
jungle. As soon as the hill is reached up a 
spur of which the road runs, road is good, 
but the ascent is very long and tedious as far 
as the village of Nambang. This is a fairly 
large village and has fowls, rice, paddy, &c. 
Camp could be made here if necessary. 
From here through thick tree jungle and 
undergrowth, ascending and descending, the 
village of Sara isreached. Near this village 
the roads are good and well kept; small 
village and partly burnt on the top of the 
ridge along which the road is running ; dense 
undergrowth adjoins the track. Sara could 
be made a camp if necessary, but would 
be very small. Then the road still keeping 
along the ridge, though also going up and 
down, runs into the village of Ningpwot, 
which ts on the top of a high hill. Before 
reaching the village, there is a level space 
of about 400 yards. | 


Just outside Ningpwot there is a road to the 


left to Hpaneng. The road leaves this and 
ascends steeply for about 60 yards into some 
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| Military district. 
| Civil district. 


Total. 


ee ee Ee 


e 
a ae tree jungle, and is level for about 300 yards, 
when it begins to descend first through grass 
jungle, where it is rather overgrown, then 
through taungyas and finally through tree 
jungle again. There are one or two fairly 
steep descents, but not too great for trans- 
port. Road good throughout to Ningrong- 
Warukatong through which it passes. Just 
before reaching the village there is a road 
east to Kumsai. From here the road is very 
good, gradually descending the whole way 
through tree jungle with occasional small 
ascents along a spur. At 4 miles a road 
goes east to Wulang village which is only a 
¢ mile off. Two streams, one crossed just 
after leaving Ningrong-Warukatong, namely, 
a small one 3 feet broad and good water, and 
the Parsi kha g feet broad, stony bottom and 
good water; the latter having rather steep 
approaches but no obstacle. 


Q | The village of Ningrong-Majangkatong is situ- 

& | atedona spur ; most of the houses down on 

m | either side. Camp, either in village or along 
the road above it, rather confined. Water 
scarce, from a small spring 200 feet below 
on east side; fodder plentiful. Wild plan- 
tains in neighbourhood and a very large 
number of fruit trees,—plum and apple. 


Ningron- 3 863 | Small stream, 
Majang. Parsi kha. 


Mandalay. 


From here the road runs in a north-westerly 
direction, at first uphill through tree jungle 
and then down through short jungle, tilla 
road to the left is passed leading to Kantao- 
yang. Road here ea north and Bort 

through thick grass jungle, matted overhea 

— mE ee about feet high. The road is very narrow 
yan and low, but otherwise good. Up to the cross 

road to Kantaoyang road is broad and very 
good. It now runs downhill a little at first and 
then along a spur which is level, going till it 
runs to a small hillock about one mile from 
the last cross road : here is tree jungle. Past 
the hill the road descends very steeply 
through thick grass jungle and is still very 
narrow, otherwise good. A cross pear 
Kantaoyang is passed about one mile further 

eee a on. Here fhe ad turns to the east and falls 


Kantaoyang down the Mali kha, after going through some 
21 gog | Mali kha, 30 soft ground near the river. Round here 

yards wide jungle becomes tree and thick undergrowth. 

24 feet deep. The kha at crossing is 30 yards wide and 2 to 


3 feet deep; the bottom is gravel and good, 
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Small stream 


Mandalay. 


Branch road #1 git 
to Kukam. 
Small stream 


8 {Mali ..| 2t| 939 


-~ 


Small stream 


Palap ye 4 97% 
Palap see + | 98 
(North). 


| Civil disteicks 


Bhamo. 


Remarks. 


there being only a fewrocks; current slow ; 
bed of the river abeut 69 yards wide in full 
water and in floods must overflow the 
banks, the ground being level on either side. 
Crossing is very good, but would be unford- 
able ; the current, too, would be very rapid. 
Direction of the kha is north-west. About 
200 yards belowthe crossing is a bamboo 
bridge for foot soldiers. Here the river 
decreases in size, flowing between some 
large rocks: this crossing is known as Pum- 
pi Rai. From here the road goes up a little 
and then down to a small stream and then 
rises through grass jungle, but fairly open. 
About # further on there is a branch road to 
Kukam and, ascending the Mali hill, drops 
down again to a small stream and then up 
again to one of the villages of Mali: this is 
now burnt. Jungle, thicktrees. From Mali 
the road runs through bamboo jungle. It 
is fairly good here though rocky in parts, 
gradually going down toa smallstream and 
then uphill through bamboo and small tree 
jungle. In parts the ascent is very steep 
and road bad. As Palap is reached the 
road runs through thick jungle (tree). Here 
the road turns north and travels along the 
ridge to the North Palap (burnt) ; from here 
it runs slightly downhill through thick tree 
jungle and along the ridge with small 
ascents and descents through taungya clear- 
ing and tree jungle till Sima is reached 
from the south. 
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The road descends all the way to Kamja 
Kanja _... I 103 (time of marching 25 minutes). There are 
no obstacles: the gradient is not steep. A 

short way beyond Kamja a spring is met 

with and about 14 miles a road recently 

Cross road I$ | 1044 cleared is taken leading to the right at the 
to Uka. top of the descent to the Lakra kha (30 
minutes) ; so far the road is the same as that 

between Simaand N’krang (see Dent's route 

No. 1893). The prismatic compass bear- 

ing of the spot where the road leaves the 

N’krang-Sima road is 134° to Sima and 54° to 

Shatrungpum ; from this point to the Nanta- 

bet the road is an excellent one, descending 

bya gradual slope through grass jungle with 

an occasional small ascent down to the val- 

ley, though the last } mile just before reach- 

54 | t10|Nantabet ...| .. ing the Nantabet is somewhat steeper. On 

. reaching the Nantabet (95 minutes) the 

road follows the left bank for a couple of 
hundred yards till a bamboo bridge 
(suitable only for pedestrians however) is 
met. Transport can easily swim across the 
pool just above the rapid over which the 
bridge is erected. The Nantabet is here 
about 40 yards broad with a rapid current 
and unfordable, but were the bridge washed 
away it could be forded about 300 yards 
further up, where the river flows over a 
rocky bed with a depth of some 3 feet. 
Leaving the Nantabet opposite the bridge, 
- | the road ascends a small steep hill and then 

descends abruptly to the level of the valley 

3 | 110} | Nawngwa hka, again, after following which for a couple of 

hundred yards the Nawngwa kha is crossed, 

rocky bed, 3 yards across, 1 foot deep, no 

Fl II! obstacle (eight minutes); thence after a 

Laipong t 132 steepish ascent (18. minutes), the road as- 
cross road. cends more gradually till after one mile a 
road to the left leading to Lalpong and the 

Taga kha is passed (27 minutes). The 

road after being fairly level for nearly 

a mile begins ascending, and a fine view 

Top of hill a | 1122 at the top (15 minutes) of the course 
of the Nantabet valley, with the hills 

towards Nawkhum and Laipong, is obtain- 

able. Traces of sambur were plentiful. 

The village of Uka is seen on the right 

front, as the road begins to descend on 


Mandalay 
Bhamo 


) fe) 


Uka cross 
road, 


Nawkhum 
cross road. 


Taga kha... 


Top of ridge 


Road to Lai- 
pong. 


Nawkhum... 


Top of steep 
ascent, 
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Bhamo. 


1 | 1194 | Tumpang kha. 


Remarks. 


an opposite spur. About 4 mile from the 
top of the hill (8 minutes) an excellent road, 
being the taungya road of Uka, is struck, 
which passes with small bits of ascent 
through fine clumps of large bamboo till 
about a mile further on the main road 
to Uka (19 minutes) which lies about } 
mile to the right is struck. Taking the 
road downhill after a fairly gradual descent 
a road leading to the right to Nawkhum 
about # mile further on is met (20 minutes). 
This road is said to be impracticable for 
transport. Continuing downhill after a 
steep descent of about another mile, the Taga 
kha is crossed (20 minutes), rocky bed, 15 
yards broad and not quite 2 feet deep in the 
deepest part, current swift, flowing south; 
camp in jungle just beyond the crossing: 
would require a lot of clearing for a large 
party. Water abundant, also bamboos for 
fodder. 


Leaving the Taga kha camp by an overgrown 


track leading northwards through high grass, 
asteep ascent, in parts rocky for a mile, 
has to be surmounted (25 minutes); the road 
improves as the top of the ridge is reached 
and becomes broad and open, leading up- 
wards through high bamboo clumps. 


Another mile further on the road to Laipong 


is met (23 minutes) leadingto the left, and 
after another} mile, partly descent, the 
village of Nawkhum, 50 houses, Latawng 
Sawbwa Tingkon, is reached (17 minutes). 
From here a good view down the valley 
of the Taga kha which flows between Wuka 
and Laipong is obtainable. Bamboo for 
fodder is obtainable, but the water-supply is 
limited. 


Leaving Nawkhum, a strong ascent over a 


broad road leads to a portion of the ridge 
lying north of the valley from which a 
view along the valleys of the Taga kha on 
the east andthe Kasa kha on the west, 
after which making a small rise the road de- 
scends more gradually till after about  % 
mile it suddenly emerges from thick jungle 
at the junction of a sniall streamlet with 
the Tumpang kha. The Tumpang kha 
here forms a deep pool in a bend; crossing 
the streamlet and following the Tumpang 
kha up stream over a bad bit of difficult 
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road for about 100 yards, the road descends 
abruptly to the ford which is formed by a 
gravel ridge running obliquely across the 
river. The water is about 2} feet deep, the 
bed here being formed of large sized round- 
ed stones and the length of the ford is about 
40 yards (35 minutes). Camp in jungle on 
opposite side of hka requires clearing : fodder 
and water ample. Down stream from the 
crossing-place there is also a good camping- 
ground close to the water's edge Marks of 
game,—tiger, sambur, &c., are plentiful. 
Leaving camp the road ascends somewhat 
steeply through grass and tree jungle for 
Top of hill. # | 120} os about half a mile (23 minutes) when, after a 
small descent, the road broadens out and 
runs fairly level along the hillside, being 
scarped in places. After going east it turns 
north along a splendid cleared road running 
along an undulating ridge bounded by 
taungyas on either side: to the east lies the 
valley of the Minkin kha, to the west is the 
basin of the petty streams that fall into the 
Tumpang kha. About 24 miles from the 
' top of the hill is passed a small stream (52 
minutes) just before reaching which a jungle 
overgrown and hardly discernible path to 
the left leads downhill direct to Leitang: 
it has not been used for a long time. A 
24 | 1222 | Small stream. little further on is another small stream 
(5 minutes) and then again another with 
(7 minutes) steepish banks crossed by a 
bamboo bridge: a little clearing of jungle by 
Small stream. the side of the bridge rendered it passable 
for transport. The road then ascends bya 
slight incline to the right up to the village 
4 | 1234 | Small stream, of Shire (Saré) (15 minutes) (tribe Maru, 
clan Tungpau, 30 houses of which five are 
| Latawngs: an intelligent villager who knows 
Shiré (Saré) 4 | 1233 the roads is Marip Taw). So far the road 
is splendid, being broad andclear. Leaving 
Shiré the road runs downhill to two small 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


Two streamlets streamlets about 100 yards apart and then 

down a stcep descent to another small 

# | 1244 | Small stream. stream with a bed covered with boulders 

and therefore difficult for transport to cross, 

Ponkan ... 1, | 125% a3 are said to be abundant. Leaving Pénkan 


the road descends steeply for over } mile 
and then runs along a ridge descending 


gradually. 
Waingmaw 4 | 126} ee The road to Waingmaw branching to the left 
cross-road. downhill is passed at about 1 mile from 


Ponkan (25 minutes) and the road becomes 
a a ee 


ee et 
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much overgrown with grass which continues 

Small streamlet until the Namien kha (85 minutes*) is reach- 
ed; after a very steep and rocky descent at 
the last part a smallstreamlet is crossed en 
route about 1 mile distant from the Namien 
kha. 

1283 | Namien kha... The Namien kha at the crossing is about 12 
yards broad with a depth of about 2 feet 
in its deepest part : both the descent and the 
ascent on the opposite side are rocky and 
difficult. There is an open space on the 
Ningtap side which can camp about 40 
men; grass and water plentiful: the jungle 
would require clearing. The road through- 
out from the Taga kha tothe Namien kha 
was good for transport except the two por- 
tions at either end, #.e., the ascent from 
the Taga kha to the Nawkhum ridge and 
the descent from Pénkan to the Namien 
kha. Parties using this road should warn 


ae the villagers to have the roads cleared. The 
=i\¢ camping-place at the Namien kha is some- 
& 
Tig what restricted because of a bit of marshy 
é | | ground. 
= 
Single-house 14 | 1304 ae Leaving the Namien kha the road ascends 


steeply through grass jungle, which re- 

quires clearing till a solitary house belong- 

ing to Ningtap is met (45 minutes) after 

3 miles; the road then becomes broader and 

1308 is well kept, ascending with an easier gra- 
| = dient to the village of Ningtap (15 minutes) 
where accross road is met, the path to the 
right leading into the village and that to 
the left leading to Kunjiyang and Waradut. 
Leaving Ningtap the road ascends somewhat 
steeply past some taungyas to the top of the 
ridge, which it crosses and passes down a 
gradual descent; after 3 miles a somewhat 
overgrown road from the right joins the main 
track coming from the Yawyin village of 
Nlao (55 minutes). Immediately after the 
road makes three small descents and ascents, 
somewhat trying for transport, and then 
passes through a taungya, whence an excel- 
lent view of the lie of the country from Loi 
Lem and Loi Nguon the north to Myitkyina 
on the west is obtainable... Beyond Loi Lem 
and Loi Ngu may be seen a conspicuous 
hill with a double peak said to be Pumba 
beyond the ’Nmaikha; 3 mile further on 


Ningtap 


Nlao cross- 


133 
road. 


a ED 


*Notg.—This was very slow going, cutting jungle all the way. 
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Lashivillage| of: | 134 oe Lashi is reached, a small village of five 
houses, who are under the jurisdiction of the 
Wabong Sawbwa (35 minutes). The village 
itself would not make a good camp. Water 
is obtainable from a small streamlet about 
50 yards beyond the village at the foot of 
a steepish incline; crossing this a fine 
level ridge is traversed sufficiently broad 
to enable a row of shelters for a camp be- 
ing constructed alongside of the road with 
plenty of grass and water from the stream 
noted above. When nearing Wabong (23 
houses, Lepai) the road descends somewhat 
abruptly into the village. Wabong is on a 
terrace half way down the hillside: water 
is obtainable from two small streamlets, 10 
Two  stream- minutes’ journey down the hillside to the 

lets. east (35 minutes). The road turns abruptly 

eastward through a cutting and passing over 

a rocky and difficult descent, crosses the two 

streams noted above (10 minutes) and as- 

13 | 1363 | Ningwan kha cending a little passes along a very fair level 
road till within 4 mile of the Ningwan kha to 
which it descends by an abrupt and slippery 
path (38 minutes). At the kha there is abso- 
lutely no place for a camp. The kha is 
about 1 foot deep and 8 yards broad. 
From the kha the road ascends very steeply 
for about 300 yards, when it descends to 
4] 1373 | Assin kha ,.. cross a small stream, the Assin kha (12 
minutes), and then ascends very steeply 

through a cutting to the top of the ridge, 

where the ascent becomes more gradual till 

the village of Lippum is nearly reached, 

when crossing a small streamlet (25 min- 

nutes) with two bamboo seats conveniently 


Wabong ... 1} | 135} 


cee 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


4 | 137} | Stream a placed on the bank for the weary wayfarer, 
the road ascends steeply over red loamy 
. soil into the village (6 minutes). 


Bad place for camp, little water. Leaving 
Lippum vil-| as Se, the village by a broad road leading east the 
lage. path branches into two, the one to the left 
leading to’Nkram, said to be a very bad road 
the one to the right descending steeply 
through some taungyas to the Mangna kha, 
10 yards broad 18 inches deep, bed rocky 
(35 minutes). Camp in the paddy fields 
beyond the kha excellent provided there 
has been no rain. Water and fodder 
14 | 139 | Mangna kha plentiful ; camp sufficient to hold large 
| number of men. If paddy fields wet, a good 
camp could be obtained by clearing a shelf 
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of ground higher up the hillside towards 
Hpukawn. 

Leaving camp the road crosses a_ small 
streamlet to the east of the paddy fields 
and then ascends a steep hill. 

After about 4 mile a path leads downhill to 
the right which goes to Maingmaw wd 
Tingra (15 minutes) : further up three other 
paths lead off in different directions, all lead- 
ing to various taungyas ; after another 4 mile 
the road begins to get steeper, and after 
about 1} miles from the Mangna kha the 
top of the ridge is reached (20 minutes). 
Passing along the ridge for a } mile overa 
good road Hpukawn, or, as it is also called, 
Shinnyen Kawng (Pakom on the map) is 
reached (six minutes); it is a strag gling 
Maran-Kumlao village of eight houses along 
the ridge with plenty of open space for a 
camp. Leaving the village and ascending 
northwards 250 yards of a road to Ning- 
pwot branches to the left, the descent be- 
comes steep and slippery ; after a descent of 


about a mile through grass and tree jungle, 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


the road being much overgrown, a good 
clear path crosses the road at the bottom 
of the hills (30 minutes). This comes in 
from Ningpwot. Passing through a thick 
tall grass bottom a small streamlet is met 
after passing which, and about 240 yards 
from the Ningpwot road, the first branch 
of the Sekwai kha is crossed, about 6 yards 
broad and one foot deep, rocky bottom, ap- 
proaches bad; crossing a small island an- 
other branch of the Sekwai has to be crosses 
ed (17 minutes). This is broader than the 
other, but about the same depth and the 
bottom is better going. The tanding on the 
east side is bad. The road immediately 
ascends steeply for about $ mile (25 min- 
utes) when it runs along a level ridge for 
nearly a mile, and then descending slightly 
rises with a slight incline tothe Szi village 
of Nbukawng after about 4 mile. There is 
plenty of room for a large camp, water sufh- 
cient, bamboo and leaves for fodder, though 
at this season there is also grazing (28 
minutes). From Nbukawng the road as- 
cends for about + mile and then there is 
a continuous and tiring descent to the 
Namli kha, the road getting steeper as it 
reaches the valley. Just before the Namli 
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is reached a petty affluent with steep pre- 
Cipitous banks about 8 to 10 feet high has to 
be crossed which is an obstacle to transport. 
Surmounting this and passing through a 
13. |Sadon __... 54 | 149% | Namli kha ... taungya, the road reaches the Namli kha 
which is crossed by a bamboo and cane 
bridge: animals have to be led round below 
the bridge by the ford (135 minutes). From 
the stream the road ascends steeply by a 
broad, clear path for about 1 mile, then 
passes several streamlets, ascending and 
descending between each as far as the vil- 
lage of Sadén, whence the main Myitkyina 
road is struck leading to the fort at the top 
of the hill about 3? mile from the village 
(60 minutes). The last two matches from 
the Namien kha are trying for transport 
owing to the steepness of the hill. 
Actual time of marching 21 hours 14 minutes 
from Sima. 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE:—Lieutenant PEEBLES, tst Norfolk Regiment. 21st February 1892. 
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14 | Namliku ... 54 155 | Saga kha... The road runs south and for the first 2 miles 


18 downhill, it then leads through the paddy 
plains surrounding the Shan-Tal6k village 
of Saga, which village is passed on the left. 
Crossing a small stream, which runs through 
the village at 3 miles, the road begins to as- 
cend and almost immediately crosses the 
Saga kha, The road then runs along the 
side of a hill for a short distance when it 
again leads up a gentle incline to the village 
of Namliku (Sad6n). This isa long, straggling 
village extending along the road for about 
1 mile. The camping-ground is situated in 
a taungya on a spur lying to the west and 
below the village. 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo 
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15§|Cam pon 83 | 1633 Shingdp kha... 
Shingdp 
kha. 


16 | Frontier on 6 | 169% | Shingdp kha... 
Sansi road. 


Military district. 


Mandalay. 


| Civil district. 


Bhamo. 


Remarks. 


The Saga kha is a small mountain stream 


rising to the north-west of Saburpum and 
running into the Namli west of Saga. It is 
crossed by a foot bridge thrown across a 
rocky chasm 15 feet wide. Animals must 
cross by a ford 20 yards above the bridge. 
At the ford the stream is 20 yards wide 
2 feet deep; bottom stony ; approaches steep. 


Leaving the Namliku the road leads south 


and uphill for one mile. Here the Shingép 
kha is reached. The road follows the river 
on the right bank for 14 miles upstream 
when a ford is crossed. The road then leads 
up a steep incline to the village of Shingép, 
a Chinese settlement with two Lishaw 
houses. The road then runs down a steep in- 
cline for 4 mile when it again crosses the 
Shingép kha. Fording the river the road 
leads up a gentle incline following the right 
bank of the river till it is again left at 64 
miles from Namliku, the road crossing a 
small tributary when it runs into the main 
stream. The road then ascends a steep in- 
cline meeting the Shingop kha about 2 miles 
further on near its source. The camping- 
ground is situated here, no other water being 
procurable within reasonable distance. The 
road for first 14 miles is very good, after that 
it becomes rocky and very bad. 


The Shingdp kha at the first ford is 15 yards 


wide and 2 feet deep; bottom composed of 
big boulders; approaches good. At the 
second crossing the river is bridged, a foot- 
bridge being thrown across two big boul- 
ders about 13 yards apart. The ford for 
animals is just above the bridge and is very 
bad, although not for any depth, the river- 
bed being strewn with big boulders and the 
approaches being steep and very bad. 


Crossing the Shingép kha the road leads up a 


very steep incline through dense jungle 
consisting chiefly of oak trees with thick 
undergrowth. The hills to the east of the 
road are seen occasionally and are bare with 
a few small patches of cultivation. No water 
is met with till 4 miles from Shingdp kha. 
At this point a small spring is met with. 
The two last miles of the road are very steep 
and rocky and almost impassable for trans- 
port. Above 8,000 feet the road passes 
through thick bamboo (male) jungle and 


Cee SS 


b) 
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just below the summit road passes through 
low jungle, chiefly rhododendrons. At the 
summit is a small spring of very good water. 
The crest of the ridge is the frontier line. 

The Shingdp kha is easily forded, being sed 
a few feet wide with good banks. 

The road throughout is steep and very rocky 
and very trying to pack animals. Beyond 
the frontier the road runs through a fine 
valley, the source of the Shap kha, which can 
be followed for 14 miles. On either side of 
this valley are high hills covered with fine 
trees ; the valley itself grassy and open. 

No view can be obtained beyond 14 miles 
south. From the crest the road turns to the 
south and runs somewhere near the right 

7 bank of the Méngka kha. After some dis- 
17 Meungkha ... ee ... | Pangpe kha... tance the road crosses a small stream called 

(Méngka)* Pangpe kha. This flows into the Miéngka 

kha, which eventually joius the Tabék kha, 
xg a tributary of the Nantabet chaung. This 
| 6 | route does not pass through the village 
-S | & | situated some little distance to the east of it. 
a aa Still running south-south-east the road 
= passes through the village of Seden. 

The inhabitants of Seden are Yawyins, and 

: there are about 80 houses in it. 

Seden.... |... eis see Pangpe has about 50 houses, and the inhabit- 
ants are also Yawyins. From Seden the 
road leads on south to Meungtien, which is 
situated in the hills. Seden and Pangpe are 
both in the plains. 

18 | Meungtien| ... Wie dee From Seden to Meungtien the road runs over 


small hills through tree-jungle and a large 
quantity of poppy-cultivation. 


Meungtien is a Chinese village of about 400 
or 500 houses, 


From Sadén to Meungtien is three days’ easy 
marching. 


There is a road from Pangpe to Sansi. | 
NoTeE.—Alternative Route is by 012 vid Theinlén, Manmeugh, Namsangyang, Kantavyang, and Kazu to Sadén (141} 


miles. This would make the distance from Bhamo to Sansi gorge 1613 miles. 
* From Mongkha to Sansi is one march eastward. 
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From Ningrong Majang. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. o11 (ALTERNATIVE.) 


To Sima. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain G. H. H. COUCHMAN, D.S.O., 1891-92; Lieutenant HussEY WALSH, 


74 | Ningrong 
Majang. 


Kukum 


Kamja 


g | Fort Morton 
(Sima). 


Intermediate. 


864 


1} 


DISTANCES. 
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864 


100} 


Rivers and 
streams. 


Lasha kha, 20 
yards wide | 
foot deep. 


Manlin kha ... 


Taura kha 


G, B.C. P. O.—No. 3948, 1.B., R., 25-7-94——-325. 


Mandalay. 


Military district. 


Civil district. 


Bhamo. 


1890-91; Lieutenant DENT, 1892-93. 


Remarks. 


An alternative route to Sima from Bhamo 


leads to Ningrong and then as follows :— 


Bhamo to branch road to Kukam 91} miles— 


see Route 16A. as far as branch road to 
Kukam. Leaving the Mali road on the right, 
this road drops down immediately to the 
Lasa kha, a tributary of the Mali kha. 
This part of the road is very steep and not 
good for transport, but is passable in fine 
weather. This stream has a much faster 
current than the Mali kha, and its banks 
are very steep and covered with thick tree 
jungle. This would be a bad obstacle to get 
over in the rains as the approaches are bad. 
After crossing over the road runs north over 
undulating ground, which has all been clear- 
ed for paddy cultivation and is quite open. 
On approaching Kukam the road runs up 
several very steep bits of ground, but is good 
throughout. After running through the 
village of Kukam, the route takes an east- 
erly direction and runs downhill through 
tree jungle, very steeply at first till some 
taungya clearings are reached, then up and 
down again to the Manlin kha, a tribu- 
tary of the Lasa kha: this is quite a small 
stream and of no importance. A little 
further on the road crosses the Taura kha, 
which is now only swampy ground: this 
would be a bad place in the rains. 


From here the road runs by at first through 


grass jungle and then through large tree 
jungle and thick underwood till Kamja is 
reached: village burnt. Here the road runs 
through the burnt village, leaving the de- 
stroyed Kachin fort on the left and goes up- 
hill through jungle to Sima. The ascent 
is not very great and road very good. 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 
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ROUTE No. o11 (ALTERNATIVE.) 


From Bhamo to the Yunnan Frontier at Sansi 
gorge vid Sadén. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 1. 
———— SSS SS 


From Talifu . To Momien, 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain GILL, R. E., 1880. Compiled by Captain E. W. Dun, D.A.Q.M.G. for 
Intelligence. ° 
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Talifu is situated on the western side of a fair 
lake 2 miles from ‘the edge. It stands at 
the southern end of a basin, about 30 miles 
long, entirely closed by high mountains. 


nr 


On the eastern side rounded hills slope down 
to the water, and between Tali and the lake 
lies an inundated rice plain, in which many 
of the villages are quite cut off from the real 
shore. There are now about 300 villages 
in the plain of Talifu, the largest contains 
about 300 houses. Tali itself contains from 
2,500 to 3,000 Chinese houses and 1,500 to 
2,000 native families. Supplies of all kinds. 
Cattle, sheep, poultry, wheat, and rice are 
procurable. 


1 | Hsiakuan ... Hsiakuan is situated at the southern end of 


the lake, at the entrance to the gorge, 
through which the water of the lake escapes 
and through which the road to Burma runs. 


Talifu. 
Talifu. 


Captain Gill says: “It is a poor place, half 
in ruins.” | 

The road follows the left bank of the river, 
which drains the lake of Tali, and after a 
little more than a mile enters a narrow de- 
file. Gill says: ‘On the right bank a wall 
‘extends from the town of Hsiakuan to the 
‘entrance of the defile, where it ends in a 
“ block-house ; but the interior of the work 
“as well as the greater part of the length 
“of the wall is so thoroughly exposed to 
“enfilade and plunging fire from the road 
‘‘on the opposite side that it would be of 
“very little use against a commander of 
‘average Common sense.” 

The road is generally from roo to 200 feet 
above the river and very bad, the river, a 
rushing torrent, falling 1,400 feet in 10 miles. 


2 | Hochiang ... 


A little way below the village of Shichuanpu 
there is a difficult descent and a bridge 
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made of long slabs of stone laid on to a rock 
in midstream. The bridges and bits of the 
road are frequently washed away. 
3 | Taipingpu 204 | 38 Track follows the right bank of the river and 
: for the first few miles is not good, then fol- 
lows an open cultivated plain and is very 
good. The hills bounding the valley. are 
backed by snowy ranges, which are proba- 
bly 20,000 feet high. 


At 9% miles pass Yangpi and cross the Yang- 
pi river by an iron chain suspension bridge 
of about 40 yards span with nine chains. 
Leaving the river there is a steep and rather . 
dificult ascent of about 2,000 feet, then a 
good bit of road and another ascent of 1,000 
feet to Chingthinshaw, 8,233 feet above the 
sea, 


The descent is extremely hard and difficult 
along a once paved road of which the stones 
have been displaced and the _ interstices 
have filled with sticky mud. This march 
might be divided into two stages by halting 
at Yangpi. 


4 | Huang Lien- 9 473 Ascend by a steep and bad track to village of 


pu. Tanposhao, and descend again by an equally 
bad road to smal! hamlet of Nutpingpu. 
5 | Chutung ...| 1934 | 67} At 10 miles the village of Huang Lienpu ; 


cross the Shunpi river by a suspension 
bridge in bad repair; ascend along narrow 
spur called Thienchungpu by a fairly good 
road. At the top there is a steep zig- 
zag. Two miles beyond Huang Lienpu the 
small village of Paitupu; then follows a 
long but not difficult ascent of 8 miles to 
the summit of the Tienching range, 8,140 
feet above the sea; descend slightly 4 miles 
to the plain of Yungping. | 

The descent is fair until the plain is reached ; 
the track then passes through swampy 
ground impassable after heavy rain. 

The town of Yungping was destroyed in the 
Mahomedan insurrection, and Chutung is 
the principal place in the valley. | 

Ascend 2,700 feet to the summit of another 
range, a ate from the main range of Tich- 
chingpu or Huachiod range; pass Huachiod 
and after a steep descent reach the plain of 
Shayang. Theroad is very steep and in the 
rains would become almost too slippery for 
travelling. 


6 | Shayang ...| 13} | 804 


—— + 


NS IE | 
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DISTANCES. 


Rivers and 


Remarks. 
streams. 


| Military district. 


£ 
Ss 
2) 
vo 
& 
fang 
o 
aw 
a 
bom 


Miles. | Miles. 


| Civil district. 


Total. 


Qn EEE Qu EEE Coe CS GE gee Se cos 


82 | 80} eae Cross a ridge by a road very slippery after 
rain into Lan Tsang or Mekong valley. 
Descend 1,400 feet to the river by a very 
bad road. The river in 3,953 feet above the 
sea is spanned by an iron chain suspension 
bridge in good repair and very steady. 
The bridge is 50 yards long. The ascent 
on the western side up an old paved zigzag. 
road is excessively bad. The ascent is 
2,200 feet; at the top of the ascent is the 
temple of Shweyinsu. The road now dese 
cends easily to a cultivated valley at an 
elevation of 6,278 feet; the roadway is still 
bad. The villages now become more nume- 
rous and cultivation more general. Talli 
Shao is a small] hamlet of 6 or 7 houses, 7,412 
feet above the sea. 


8 |Yungchangfu|] 122 | 102 an Ascend to the’ watershed 7,795 feet by a 
gentle ascent in 2 miles. The first part of 
the descent is bad and steep, but improves 
very much about amile beyond; at the foot 
of the hills is the market town of Panchiao 
within the Yungchang plain at 5,692 feet 
above the sea. The place is small and 
poor. It is close to the left bank of the 
Panchiao river, which drains the Yung- 
chang valley. The road from Panchiao to 
Yungchang 1s a very badly paved road, 
Supplies of beef, mutton, poultry, and vege- 
tables plentiful. 


Momien. 
Yungchangfu. 


9 | Lengshin- 8 | 110 sa Follow the main road for a little more than a 
ching. mile, then follow up a stream to the top of 


a range (7,733 feet). Descend goo feet to 
Hunshintang, a small hamlet. 


to |Fangma-|_ ro} | 120} se From Hunshintang continue descent by an 
chang. excellent road through an_ undulating 
country to a stream about 3,000 feet below 
the last range and ascend slightly to the 

small market town of Fangmachang. 


sx | Homushu ...| 132 | 134 cat Road continues along an undulating country 
to the edge of the Salwin (Lu Chaing) 
valley. The descent is fairly easy and the 
valley is well populated during the culti- 
vating season, but it retains its reputation 
for deadly miasma, 


The river is crossed by a chain suspension 
bridge of two spans. The eastern span is 
is 73 the western 52 yards long. 


a a ie a a a a a a 
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DISTANCES. 
Ps ° 3] as 
No.| Stages. 3 pee — 2 | 2 Remarks. 
oO + 
: B/® 
5 = |O 
Miles. | Miles. | | 

In 1880 the bridge was in excellent repair; 
about }a mile from the western end of the 
bridge is the small hamlet of Lu Chiangpa 
(Pawan). 

Ascend by a fairly well | even but very steep 
road 2,800 feet (5,480 feet above the sea) 
to Homushu. 

12 | Momien -or| 25% | 159% vs Continue up the same valley and follow the 
T’engyueh. main ridge along a very difficult, paved road, 


ascending and descending from the final 
summit, whence the descent is commenced 
(8,129 feet). A tolerably good road leads 
through thick jungle down to Taipingpu. 
At 114 miles from Taipingpu there is an 
easy descent to the Shweli or Lung Chiang. 
The Lung Chiang (Shweli) is crossed by an 
iron chain suspension bridge of one span of 
about 50 yards. The bed of the Lung 
Chiang is 4,502 feet above the sea. Ascend 
gently through rice-fields to Khan Lan 
Chun. 


Momien 
Yungchangfu. 


Continue to ascend gently through undulat- 
ing country to Chin Tsai Tang and the top 
of the Taipo range; descend 2,000 feet by 
a fair road to Momien, situated in a per- 
fectly flat and treeless valley, some 5 miles 
broad and long, at the head of the Taying 
river. 


The valley is entirely covered with rice-fields 
and is bounded on al] sides by uncultivated 
grassy slopes. 


This march might be divided into two stages 
by halting at Taipingpu. 

N.B.—In this route, stages 3, 5, and 12 are 
long ones, and might be better made in two 
marches each, which would make a total of 
15 marches from Talifu to Momien. 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 1. 


From Talifu to Momien,—r1 stages, 159% miles, 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN anno TALIFU. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—YUNGCHANFU anp TALIFU 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 2. 


From Namhkam To the iron bridge over the Salween v7@ Longling. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R, DAVIES, January 1894, and native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. 
2 
2 Rivers and | # | # 
No Stages. 8 era 3 |-2 Remarks. 
o b> | 2 
= = = a>) 
5 | 3 Zs 
= ° oa ee 
= - = 10 
| Miles. | Miles. 

s | Selan we | 13 13 | At 2 miles Nam General direction north-east. Good level 
Hsiri, from the mule road, along the foot of the hills which 
right (8 yards border the Shweli valley. Numerous small 
x ankle streams are crossed by bridges or easy 
deep); stone fords, The following villages are passed 
mule bridge. through :—At # miles Nawngsang, 25 houses 

At 2} miles and kyaung; at 14 miles Mankham, 21 
Nam Sow, houses and kyaung; at 2} miles Sehai, 60 
from the right houses and kyaung; at 2? miles Kunghsa, 
(7 yards x 24 houses and kyaung; at 3? miles Man- 
ankle deep) : kang, 17 houses and kyaung; at 4 miles 
stone mule Kawngving, 19 houses and kyaung; at 5 
bridge. miles Naungkhwang, 30 houses and kyaung : 

At 74 miles 4 | this is the last village belonging to Namhkam, 
Nam Sawng, + | the Namhkam-Selan boundary being passed 
from the right g | just beyond; at 7% miles Namsang, } mile 
(3 yards x 6 e to left of the road; at 10} miles Manhai, 
inches) : easy s - 15 houses; at 113 miles Nawnghseng, 24 
ford. -§ | 4% | houses. | 

At 11} miles| § | & 

Nam Saw/|st | & | Selan contains nearly 200 houses; it mea- 
Haw, from the = sures about 700 x 500 yards, and is sur- 
right (5 yards i rounded by an earth parapet and ditch. 
x ankle Parapet 10 feet thick x 15 feet high ; ditch 
deep): easy 15 feet broad x gto 15 feet deep. Large 
ford. camping-ground on grass plain, 1 mile x 

At 12% miles 4 mile just beyond. Plenty of water, gocd 
Nam _ Selan, grazing, good grass from the hills 2 miles 
from the right off. Firewood has to be brought from the 
(S yards x hills 2 miles off. Beef, rice, and paddy can 
ankle deep): be got. Very few chickens. 
easy ford. 

Several small 
streams. 

2.\Namhsawn...| 124] 254 | At 3? miles General direction east-north-east. Good, 
Nam Paw nearly level mule road. Cross the Nam 
from the right Paw just beyond Panghkam at 3% miles; 
(50 yards by at 54 miles the large village of Muse is pass- 
44 feet); ed on the left: here is a good camping- 
slow current ; ground, The road then goes over the ends 


bottom rather of low spurs, crossing several small streams 
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————— 
DISTANCES. 
a3 
ss 
v S| 3 
stages. | 3 yoda BE Remarks 
% Py 3 
E | = = 
ai ¢é =.1O 
Miles. | Miles. 
muddy ; cross- which run into the Shweli, through a bare 
ed by two country, to Namhsawn, which is at the 
boats; is ford- junction of the Nam Yang and the Shweli. 
able later on Large camping-ground and good water and 
in the drywea- grass. The following villages are passed 
ther. At 44 through on this march:—At 3} miles Pang- 
miles Nam hkam ; at 4 miles Sawnsaw; at 4% miles 

Hsawm, from Manving ; at 5 miles Hohsai; at 5} miles 

the right (5 Kawngmu; at 6} miles Hona (Palaung). 

yards by 6 All are Shan villages except Hona. The 
inches). At Palaung village of Nampan has been desert- 

10 miles Nam ed. Fust beyond Namhsawn the road from 

Pan, from the Mong Mow to Wanteng, which crosses the 

right (8 yards Shwelt at Vingkyim, joins the present route. 

by 1 footy). 

At 12 miles E- 

Nam Sehung, 2 

from the right & 

(5S yards by6|) >] | 

inches). ia 

; ula 
3)Manlim 10} | 35% | At 3? miles E = |General direction east-north-east. Good, 
(Wanteng). Nam Pwe,|“* | & | level mule road, following up the valley 
from the right t | of the Nam Yang all the way, crossing 

(8 yards by = | it at 74 miles. The only difficulty is a 

14 feet) ; tem- swamp beyond Kyingyang at about 54 

porary mule miles, which would be very difficult for 

bridge. mules in wet weather. Manlim is the 
At 74 miles largest Shan village in the Wanteng plain. 

Nam Yang, | Wanteng is the name of the district: there 

from the right is no village of Wanteng. At Mantim large 

(15 yards by camping-grounds, good grass and water. 

1 foot). The road to Sefang turns northwards } mile 
before arriving at Manlim, so in stage 4 it 
would be necessary to come back again for 

: half a mile. 
o y | From here onwards the route is from native 
E& la information. 

4 | Hola ; 144; 50 Ss 8 | General direction north-east. Good mule road. 
~ |%.£| The road goes northward through the hills 
= A bp which separate Wanteng from Sefang by 
m 189 the Nyekfak pass, which is a very easy one, 
sla and down into the Shweli valley near Hwe- 
om |. hawm ; thence turn up the valley by a level 
a |= road passing numerous Shan villages. At 
= Hola large camping-ground and supplies: 

good water. 

5 | Sefang 8 58 ¢ | |General direction north-east. Good, level 
= = mule road up the valley, passing numerous 
o | = | Shan villages. Large camping-ground and 
= | 5 | supplies at Sefang and good water. See ” 


Gazetteer. 


6 | Nawnghkam | 12 (?) | 70 (?) 


7 |Méng Hkw 
or {Mang- 


shih. 


8 | Longling or 
Méng Long 


DISTANCES. 
rt) 
bad 
8 
oO 
3) 
E — 
£ | 3 
= b~ 


Miles. | Miles. 


13 (?)} 94 (?) 


( 3 ) 


Rivers and 
streams. 


an| 11 (?) | 81 (?) | At starting N. 


Kolang, from 
the right (20 
or 30 yards 
wide); ford- 
able in dry 
weather: 


crossed by 


raft in rains. 


At 13 miles N. 


Hkwan, from 
the right 20 
or 25 yards, 
fordable in 
dry weather ; 
crossed b y 
raft in rains. 


Military district. 


cj 
= 
E 
° 
= 


Civil district, 


Longling. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


Remarks: 


The route described is the main road, but 
there are the following alternatives between 
stages 2 and 4—(1) In stage 3 cross the 
Nam Yang just beyond Namhsawn and go 
straight over the hills to the north to the 
Shweli opposite Lale; thence up the left 
bank of the Shweli, joining the main road 
at Hwehawn, in stage 4 ; (2) in stage 3 cross 
the hills from Hpahpaw to Hwehawm. 


General direction east-north-east. Good mule 
road. In a south-easterly direction to Man- 
hkow, 2 miles off, and then ascend reach- 
ing the top of the ridge at the Chinese vil- 
lage of Sinchai, thence downhill passing 
the Chinese villages of Kohang and Méng- 
ka to the M. Hkwan plain at Nawnghkam 
at 104 miles: a large Shan village. Good 
camp, water, and supplies. For Méngka, 
see Gazetteer of Towns. 


There are two alternatives ta this route—(1) 
ascends from Manli to Pangling (a Chinese 
village) and descends to Hpate; (2) keeps 
round through Sekow and follows generally 
up the left bank of the N. Hkwan to Hpate. 


These three seem about equal in length. By 
both these two last alternatives the Nam 
Kolang is crossed in stage 7 at Hpate, not at 
Nawnghkam. 

General direction north-east. Good, level 
mule road crossing the N. Kolang and con- 
tinuing up the plain passing several Shan 
villages to M. Hkwan, a walled town of 500 
houses. Good camp, supplies, and water. 


- 


General direction north. Good, but hilly 
road. Cross the N. Hkwan at Tawan, and 
soon afterwards begin to ascend, the road 
being very steep, and zigzagged in places. 
Reach the top at g or 10 miles, and then a 
short descent into the Longling valley. 
Walled town of 1,000 houses, all Chinese. 
Good camp, supplies and water. See Gaset- 
teer. An alternative route follows up the left 
bank of the N. Hkwan for about 5 miles, and 
then crosses it by a stone bridge and joins 
this route near the top of the ridge. 
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of Méng Hko or Luchiang at 7 miles and 
numerous Shan villages. At the iron bridge 
is the Shan village of Pawan. Good camp, 
water, and supplies. See Gazetteer. 

There is an alternative route to stages 8 
and g of this route by a road which does not 
pass through Longling. See No. 2A. 


DISTANCES. | 
ae 2 
; Ri d S| s 
No. Stages. s oe 7 z= Remarks. 
g/g 2 (5 
a - ee = |v 
Miles | Miles. | 
g | Chingan An | to (?)|104(?)| At t$ miles General direction east-north-east. Up the 
Saw. Hwachiao left bank of the Hwachiao Haw on which 
Haw, 5 or 6 Longling i is situated for 14 miles, then cross 
| yards wide ; it and ascend to the Chinese village of 
| crossed b y Hwang Ts’ Ao Pa (20 houses) ; thence up and 
| stone bridge. down over small spurs and stream and 
| descend to Ching An Saw (called Méng Mim 
| by the Shans), which contains 200 houses 
and is surrounded by a low brick wall. _In- 
habitants all Chinese. Good camp and 
water : fair supplies. See Gazetteer. 

10 | Manhpa_ in} 15 (?) | 189 (?) General direction north-east. Cross a small 
Méng Hko stream by a bridge and go up and down hill 
plain. for 3 miles to Pangmai, a Chinese village of 

18 houses. Thence a long steady descent 
sp | to the Salween at the Shan village of Man- 
@ | @ | hpa. Good camp, water, and supplies. 
E | op 

11 | Iron bridge|14 (?)|1 33 {?) = & | General direction north or N. N. W. Level 
over the I | road up the Salween valley which is about 
Salween. 2 miles wide passing the capital of the State 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Divisions. 


ROUTE No. 2. 


- From Namhkam to Iron Bridge an Salween. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY ano MOMIE™N 


CIVIL DISTRICT—NORTH SHAN STATES 
anD LONGLING. 


i es Oe ne Oe 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 
ROUTE No. 2A. 


From Méng Hkwan (Mangshih) | To Ching An Saw (Ming Nim) v7@ Shangta. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R. DAVIES, from native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. . 
2 
o 7 3 ed 
No.| Stages. s srnlehdins a 5 Remarks. 
>~ | n 
Bod os §|> 
gs | 8 = |'5 
a i = 10 
Miles. | Miles. 
This route is an alternative to stages 8 and 9 
of route No. 2. ; 

1 | Shangta ...| 13 13 | At 2 miles N. General direction north-east. Leave Méng 
Eng, from the Hkwan in an easterly direction, crossing the 
left, 8 or ro N. Eng, and ascending soon afterwards for 
yards wide; some miles, eventually descending a little 
rapid current, to the N. Eng again at the Chinese village 
crossed by of Shangta, 150 houses, surrounded by a 
stone bridge thick thorn fence, and situated ina paddy 
and is gene- plain 4 mile square. 
rally ford- 
able, but after 
heavy rain 
is sometimes 
unforda ble 
for a_ short 
time. 

dj 2 
2 | Ching ‘An 10 23 a ies General direction north-north-east. An up 
Saw (Méng E = and down road across hills meeting route 
Nim). s | | No. 2, about 4 miles short of Ching An Saw. 


[ See route No. 2.] 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Divisio 1. 
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ROUTE No. 2A, 


From Ménag Hkwan (Mangshih) to Ching An Saw 
(Méng Nim) ord Shangta. | 


MILITARY DISTRICT— MOMIEN. 
CLVIL DISTRICT—-LONGLING. 


———e 


he eset 


| 
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INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 3. 


— NE 


From Namhkam. | To Manwaing. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain R. H. DAVIES, January 1894. 


DISTANCES. | 
2 
9 Rivers and | 2 | 2 
No. = streams. 3 | 5 yearke 

0) ma | 2 

E in ibe 

LS bod — 

< m1} 

= = 10 
| Miles. | Miles. | 
1 | Méngpying 7 7 | At 3 miles General] direction north-east. Crossing the 
Shweli or Shweli from Nawnghkam to Nawnghok. 
Nam Mow, . The road is good and level throughout, and 
crossed at passes several Shan villages. The Shweli 
Nawnghok might also be crossed at the ferry at Hoh- 

from the right. sal, 

180 yards Méngpying is a large village, good camp, and 


wide, shallow 
except In two 
places where 
mules have to 
swimafew 
yards ; sandy 
and gravelly 
bottom. Two 
boats,each 
holding 7 or 
8 Chinese 
mule loads, 
or 12 or 15 
men. 


supplies and water, and fair grass. 


Mandalay and Momien. 
Northern Shan States and Momien 


13 20 |Several small General direction north-east ; good level mule 

streams. road, passing several villages and cross- 
ing several small streams by easy fords. 
Moéng Mow is a Chinese Shan town of 500 
houses, surrounded by a brick wall 16 feet 
high. Large camping-grounds all round 
the town; good water and grass, and large 
supplies. For details, see Gazetteer. Height 
2,600 feet 


2 | Méng Mow 


Momien 
Momien. 


General direction north. Good mule road 


Sanghawng | 154 | 354 
: or Chang- ? over hills. Steady ascent for 5 miles pass- 
feng. ing one small Kachin village at 4 miles. 


The spur up which the road goes is bare of 
trees for the first 4 miles, and at about 34 
miles it is very steep, and the road passes 
through a short gorge which. would be a 
good place to defend from the north. At 5 
miles the top of the range is reached at the 
Palaung village of Kawnghka (20 houses), 
5,500 feet. Thence downhill passing Man- 


| mai (Palaung, 15 houses) at 54 miles, and 


No. Stages. 
4 | Mong Wan 
or Mowun. 
5 | Hohsa 


DISTANCES. 
rt} 
> 
8 
no] 
+B) 
E = 
£ | 3 
= on 


Miles. | Miles. 


16 


eevee ee ee 


§2 


r 
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Rivers and 
streams. 


' Snall streams 


62$ | At ? mile, N 


Wanfrom, 
the right (30 


yards’ X 2b. 


feet); foot- 
bridge and 
easy ford, 
sandy bottom 
andfairly 
strong cur- 
rent. 


At 9? miles N. 


Hsa, from the 
right (15 
yards x I 
foot); mule 
bridge, and 
ford: sandy 


bottom and mo- 
derate current. 


Momien. 


| Military district, 
| Civil district. 


Momien. 


ee REED 
eel 


Remarks. 


Kawngpyet (Szi, 40 or 50 houses), at 7 
miles. At 8 miles the descent becomes very 
gradual down a bare, grassy spur till the 
Mong Wan plain is reached near Namlam at 
12} miles, 3,100 feet. Thence turn up the 
valley to the north-east to Sanghawng 
(called Changfeng by the Chinese), a village 
of 100 houses inhabited chiefly by China- 
men. The houses are of soft brick, and the 
village is surrounded by a fence 5 or 6 yards 
wide of some sort of thick growing shrub, 
which would be difficult to get through, 
Good camping-grounds at either end out- 
side the village. Good water. Grass not 
very plentiful, but bamboo leaves can be 
got. Large supplies and bazaar every 5 
days. 


General direction north-east. Good level 
mule road up the valley, passing a lot of 
villages and crossing several streams. 
Méng Wan contains 300 houses. Large 
camping-grounds and good water and sup- 
plies, but grass has to be got from a dis- 
tance. Height 3,100 feet. 

For details, see Gazetteer, 

If stages 3 and 4 were done in three marches 
the best halting places would be— 


Miles. 

(1) Namlam 12% 
(2) Kyinghkan .» ot 
‘ (3) Méng Wan ss... sc = 


General direction north. Good mule road. 
At # mile cross the N. Wan and turn up 
the valley by a nearly level road to 2 miles; 
thence steadily uphill, steep in places, 
passing Kawnghka (Szi, 12 or 15 houses) at 
5 miles to the top of the ridge at one of its 
lowest places at 8 miles, 5,300 feet. 

From here the whole Hohsa and Lahsa plain 
can be seen. Thence very steep down to 
Manhai at the foot of the hills at g miles. 
From here a level road across Hohsa plain, 
crossing the Nam Hsa at g?# miles. Hohsa 
is not fortified ; it contains 60 houses of soft 
brick. Large camping-grounds and good 
water; no grass atall; only straw and a 
very limited supply of bamboo leaves, Grass 
could be got from near top of hills, 3 miles 
off. Height 4,500 feet. 

See Gazetteer. 
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DISTANCES. 
: 8 
vo . s 
No. Stages. rr Rivers and | % 
3 streams. ao) 
® 
pe | e 
o i. = 
aleé Ss 
Miles. | Miles. 
6 |Lahsa  ...| 7 | 694 
7 | Manwaing,| 10%] 80 | Ato} miles, N. 
or Man- Htam, from 
ving, oF the right (1o 
Manyen. yards x 1 
foot). AtiIo 
miles Taping 
or N. Mu An, = 
from the right,| 
bed 600 yards| o 
wide; water | & 


300 yards 
wide: sandy 
bottom, mode- 
rate current, 
steep banks, 
8 or 10 feet 
above water ; 


6 boats hold- 
ing from 7 to 


10 Chinese 
m ule loads 
each. 

Mules had only 
to swim 40 
yards in the 
middle. 

Fordable for 
men for 3 or 
4 of the dry 
months. 
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Civil district. 


Momien. 


Remarks. 


General direction west. Good level mule 


road, most of it paved, down the N. Hsa 
valley. At 2 miles the small stream which 
forms the Hohsa-Lahsa boundary is crossed. 
Lahsa is not fortified, and contains 80 soft 
brick houses, Good camping-grounds and 
water. Grass from the hills 3 miles off. 
Height 4,500 feet. 


See Gazetteer. 


General direction north. Good mule read, 


but steep, nearly level for 1 mile; then up 
a spur to the top of the range at 3 miles, 
5,500 feet. Nearly level to Mankawng 
(Lahkum, § houses), at 4 miles; thence 
downhill, very steep in places, till the foot 
of the hill is reached at Mansang at 84 
miles, 2,800 feet; thence across the valley 
till the Taping is crossed from Hwekwi, 
opposite Manwaing. At Manwaing large 
camping grounds, good water, and large 
supplies. Height 2,800 feet. See Gaszet- 
teer. 


N.B.—From Hohsa to Manwaing there is a 


direct road which does not pass through 
Lahsa, but ascends from Mannoi and des- 
cends to Semaii. This would probably 
make Manwaing 15 or 16 miles from Hohsa, 
and the total distance from Namhkam to 
Manwaing would be about 78 miles. 


Intelligence Branch— Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 3. 


From Namhkam to Manwaing. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY AND MOMIEN. 


CIVIL DISTRICT—NORTHERN SHAN STATES 
AND MOMIEN, 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 4. 


From Santa. To Méng Mow (vz@ Hohsa). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R. DAVIES, and native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. 


é Rivers nd 19 | 4 
= ivers 3 
No Stages. KE: pena za = Remarks. 
Oo >» 4 
E | 3 + pee 
g | 3 = 5 
5 = }O 
Miles. | Miles. 
zt | Semu 11(?)/At 6 miles General direction south. Level road across 
Taping, from the Taping, crossing the river at 6 miles 
the left; ford- from Pachem to the Chinese bazaar of 
able in dry Nawngsang (called Lungchang by the 
weather, but Chinese), 200 houses, and going on to Semu 
usually cross- at the foot of the hills. Large camp; good 
ed by ferry. | § | g | supplies and water. 
® | 2 
2 | Hohsa __...| 9 (?) | 20 (?) re = | = | General direction south. Ascend from Semu 
(2,800 feet) to a height of 5,000 or 5,500 
feet, and descend to Hohsa (4,500 feet). 
Large camping grounds; good water and 
supplies. 
(62 ?) T See Route No. 3. 


3to| Méng Mow; 42 
5 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 4. 


From Santa to Méng Mow (v7@ Hohssa). 


MILITARY DISTRICT~MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


aE Game 


ROUTE No. s. 


From Santa 


To Méng Mow (wvzé Lahsa). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R. DAVIES, and native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. 


| Rivers and 
streams. 


| Intermediate. 


‘Miles. Miles. 


At6 miles 
Taping, from 
the left; ford- 

‘able in dry 
weather, but 
usually cross- 


ed by ferry. 


Tt i | 


1 | Semu 


2 | Lahsa 22 


'At 4 mile, N. 
Hsa, from the 
left, 20 yards 
wide, by 
bridge or ford 
to Lawang 


3 | Pangkum ... 


4 | Sanghawng 46 


(Changfeng) 


At 1o} miles, 
N. Wan from 
the left, 

Oo or 
yards 
crossed by 
ford and by 
bridge: passa- 
| ble for ani- 
mals. 
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Momien. 


| Military district. 


| Civil disteice. 


Momien. 


Remarks. 


General direction south. Level road cross- 
ing the Taping at Pachem. 


See Route No. 4. 


General direction south-south-west. Up from 
Semu (2,800 feet) to a height of 5,000 
or 5,500 feet, and down to Mannoi (4,500 
feet) at 8 miles; thence bya level round 
down the N. Hea valley to Lahsa. Large 
camp, good water and supplies. 


General direction south-west. Cross N. Hsa, 
and thence most of the way uphill to 
Pangkum, a mixed Chinese and Kachin 
village, 


General direction south. Downhill most of the 
way to the Méng Wan plain at Nawngmawk, 
and from there down the right bank of the 
river till it is crossed at Namhtom to the 
Shan and Chinese village of Sanghawng 
(called Changfeng by the Chinese); 100 
houses, 5-day bazaar, large camping grounds 
and good water and supplies. The village 
is surrounded by a fence of some sort of 
thick shrub, 5 or 6 yards wide, which would 
make it difficult to enter except by the gates 
at each end, 


Up the pliin for 3 miles and then ascent of 
2,000 feet and descent to Méng Mow. See 
Route No. 3. Méng Mow is a walled town 
with 500 houses. Good water and supplies 
and large camping grounds. 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. s. 


From Santa to Méng Mow (v:dé Lahsa). 
" MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 6. 


From Mong Na (Kangai). To Méng Mow (uv:é Hohsa.) 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H.R. DAVIES, and native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. . 
3 
8 Ri qd |/#i3a 
No.| Stages. # - : nee . = 5 Remarks. 

eB | . z | 
o 8 ed = 

2] e = 6 

Miles. | Miles. 

1 | Pangpa 10 | At } mileNam General direction south-west. Good level road 
Hti, from the down the Taping valley to Pangpa which is 
left: forda- on the end of a low spur. Large camp; 
ble in dry good water and supplies. 
weather: 
crossed by 
ferry in the 
rains to the| d | 4 
village of = r= 
Nahseng. o | © 

ae 
4 | Semu 19 | Small streams. General direction south-west. Good level road 
~ down the valley. Large camp: good sup- 
plies and water. 
3 to| Méng Mow. qo aeaee See Routes No. 4 and No. 3. 
6 


Also No. § for an alternative road vd@ Lahsa. 
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Intelligence Branch— Burma Division. 
ROUTE No. 6. 


From Méng Na (Kangai) to Méng Mow (via Hohsa). 
be OR —_——. 
MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 7. 


From Méng Na (Kangai). 


To Sefang. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R. DAVIES, from native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. 
2 Rivers and ) 
No. Stages. = streams. 
.D) 
e | . 
£| 3 
3 b+ 


Miles. | Miles. 

14 (?) | At $ mile, Nam 
Hti from the 
left : forda- 
ble in dry 
weather: 
crossed by 
ferry in the 
rains to 
Haihseng. 

22(°); Atstarting 
Nam_ Hin, 
from the left, 
1§ or 20 yards 
wide : always 
fordable. At 
§ miles Shwe- 
li or Nam 
Yang’ from 
the left, 100 
yards wide: 
crossed by 
ferry ; animals 


M-anlim in 
Méng Him. 


I 


2 Nawnghkam 
inMéng 
Yang. 


swum over. 
Nahka in| 13 (?) | 35 (?) 
Méng Chi. 
4 | Sefang 15 (?) 50 (?) At starting 


Nam Chi, 

from the left, 

20 or 25 yards 
wide: gene- 

rally fordable; 
crossed by 

ferry in the 

rains. At 6 

miles Nam 

Hkwan about 
40 yards wide, 
crossed by 

ferry, but 

sometimes 

fordable. 


| G.B,C. P, O.—No. 4331, I. B., R., 10-9-94—295. 


| Military district. 


Momien. 


NN, a 2 SEC Pn SSS SB A TEE 


Civil district, 


eas 
3 eP 
c= 
LY oO 
ea & 
3 9 
= 


Longling. 


Remarks. 


General direction east. Cross the Nam Hti to 
Haihseng and go up its left bank to Man- 
heng. Thence ascend through Manhké to 
the Chinese village of Maleng: soon after 
this reach the top of the ridge and descend 
through the Chinese village of Yohsonglin 
to the Shan village of Manlim in the Méng 
Hiim plain. Large camp, good water, and 
supplies. ° 

General direction east. Cross the Nam Him 
and ascend from Manmong to Pémohto, a 
Chinese village : the ascent is not a very 
long one; thence descent into the Méng 
Yang plain and cross the Shweli from Man- 
heng to Nawnghkam. ‘Large camp, good 
water, and supplies. 


General direction east. Ascend a high range 
of hills passing Tashuitsifi, and reaching the 
top at Hawhtosun: both Chinese villages; . 
thence descend through the Palaung village 
of Taohpaw to the Méng Chi plain at Nahka. 
Large camp, good supplies and water. From 
here the Mong Hkwan road goes off north- 
east. 

General direction south-east. Cross the Nam 
Chi and follow down its left bank to its 
mouth at Mankun: here the Nam Hkwan is 
crossed, and the road continues down the 
left bank of the Nam Hkwen till it emerges 
into the Sefang plain near Manli. Thence 
3 miles to the town of Sefang. Large 
camping grounds, good water, and large 
supplies. . 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


4 


ROUTE No. 7. 
From Méng Na (Kangai) to Sefang. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN AND LONGLING, 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 8. 


—————e—eeee eee e——— SSS 
° From Mong Na (Kangai) To Mong Hkwan (Mangshih). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :— 
| ; - 
DISTANCES. 


3 
a Bo] 
3 BA idea = = Remarks. 
3 > | 2 
e | g |= 
g | $ - (2/3 
ce as = |O 
Miles. | Miles. 
Nahka in! 35(?}! 35 (?) ae . | See Route No. 7. 
3 Mong Chi, | 
4 | Méng Hkwan| 13 (?) 48 (?) At starting N. General direction north-east. Nearly level 
hi, from the road. Cross the N. Chi and pass over some 
left, 20 or 25 slightly elevated grassy Jand to the M. 
yards wide; Hkwan plain near Nayawn at about 6 miles ; 
generally : cross the N. Hkwan, and thence over the 
fordable, but} 7 plain to M. Hkwan. Large camping-groundsg, 


crossed by 
ferry in the 
rains, At 
about 6 miles, 
N. Hk wag, 
from the left, 
about 30 
yards wide: 
fordable in 
dry weather ; 
crossed by 
ferry in the 


rains. 


good water, and very large supplies. 


Momien 
Longling. 


a 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


. ROUTE No. 8. 
From Méng Na (Kangai) to Méng Hkwan (Mangshih). 


‘ 
\ 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN AND LONGLING, 


EB ee ea a a ee 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 9. 


From Longling (Méng Long). To Momien (T’engyueh) vid Siao Méng Long. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain DAVIES, from native information, 1894. 


. DISTANCES. 
2 
© tne 4 
No + Rivers and Ge 
Stages. 3 Bee 3 | 8 Remarks. 
5 = 4 oO 
wv ae — 
2 Xo) | = 
-| eB] 6 =ans 
Miles. | Miles. 
¥ | Manhik ...| 8(?)| 8(?); At 8 miles, General direction west-north-west. The road 
Hwachiao follows down the left bank of the Hwachiao 
| H aw, from Haw in a valley, a mile or two wide, pass- 
. the right, 15 ing numerous Shan and Chinese villages, 
yards wide: till the stream is forded to Manhuk, a Shan 
fordable. village on its right bank. 
2|Siao Méng| 8(?)| 16(?)} At 8 miles © a Down the right bank of the Hwachiao Haw, 
' Long. Shweli,or| & | | past Shan and Chinese villages, to its mouth 
Lung Chiang,| = | § where the Shweli is crossed to Siao Méng 
or N. Yang, = Long, a small anwalled Chinese town on 
‘ from the the right bank of the river, in a small paddy 
right; cross- plain. 
‘| ed by ferry. 
3 | Singluchai...| 8 (?)} 24 (?) sie General direction north-west. A steady as- 
cent all the way to the Chinese village of 
Singluchai. 
4 | Lisaw village! 14 (?)| 38 (?) ane General direction west-north-west. Uphill 
to the Chinese village of Hsopléng which 
a ier is at the top of the range; then down a 
e 2 little to a Lisaw village. 
5 | Momien ..,| 10(?)| 48 (?) 3S Ss General direction west-north-west. Down- 


hill steadily till the Momien plain is 
reached; then across the plain for about 
4 miles to-Momien. 


ref SSS SSS Sa ss SS 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 9. 


From Longling (Méng Long) to Momien (Mengyueh) 
via Siao Méng Long. ° 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—LONGLING AND MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE Na. to. 


From Longling (Méng Long). | To Momien (T’engyueh) (vzé Situ). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. B. WALKER, D.C.L.I., Paid Attaché, Intelligence Branch (native 
information), 1892. 


DISTANCES. 
43 
. Ri d 2 
Stages. © Ivers an Sf a Remarks. 
No. 8 rr streams. oa | 6S 
ao, Vis 
© >a | 2 
E = a |e 
Ty % ae r= 
» O v= | 2 
= GH = 10 
ornate pe ny 
Miles. | Miles. 
1 | Horto Swin e Direction north-west. A day’s journey. 


Road hilly and rough: camping-ground 
near the village for 200 or 300 men; water 
and supplies, &c. 

2 | Liansikai ... Direction north-west. A day’s march. Road 
descends and winds a good deal, presum- 
ably from spurto spur. There is a bazaar 
here near to which is the camping-ground. 
Accommodatiog for 200 or 300 men: water. 


3 | Situ ferry on Direction north-west. Aday’s march. Road 


the Lung is said to be good and level. Camping- 
Chiang or ground near the village for 500 men: 
Shweli. water, &c. 

4 | Pasévkwan Wiis oes Direction north-west. A day’s march. 

5 |Momien ...] ... ee iss Direction north-west. Aday’s march. Road 


is said to be good and level. 

(This road probably lies to the north of No. 9, 
and Situ ferry is probably in the district of 
Méng Hwe or Lung Chiang.) 
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Intelligence Branch— Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. to. 


From Longling (Méng Long) to Momien (T’engyueh) 
(vid Situ). 


MILITARY DISTRICT— 
CIVIL DISTRICT— 


yl 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 11. 
ee ene eeaeenecianepnncter eee ne ee EE 


From Bhamo. | To Momien (vza Samapa and Santa). 
| 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain G. H. COUCHMAN, 1892, and native information. 


DISTANCES. 


Rivers and 


Remarks. 
streams. 


No.| Stages. 


Intermediate. 
| Military district. 


| Civil district. 


Le LS i: Nea cS 


See Route No. 06, alternative I. 

General direction north-east. From Tali 
(Uma) the road descends into some taung- 
yas and crosses a small stream 3 feet wide, 
muddy and bad crossing, but very easily 
bridged. From here the road ascends into 
Talang. (Time, 20 minutes for mounted 
infantry.) 

Road much overgrown with grass. Branch 
road to Marawtatang from Talang. From 
here the road desceuds into some taungyas 
and then ascends into Lawpum. Road as 
before. (Branch route to Tali, 21 minutes.) 

From Lawpum road passes through taungyas 

and descends steeply to the Tumpi kha, 4 


I 
of Tali Uma... | 314 


One small 
stream. 


= 
—_ 
o 
Y 
= 
e ose 
e Oo e 
“4 


Talang... I 


Lawpum ... 1+ | 34 | Tumpi kha.... 


yards broad, stony bottom, 1 foot deep ; and 
ascends steeply to Wédu Lagatan along the 
right bank of the stream and high above it (39 
minutes), Road now ascends steeply and 
over good smooth ground into Kukam (17 
minutes). | 

From Kukam road decends steeply and crosses 
the Nakut kha, 3 yards broad, 1 foot deep, 
muddy bottom, and passes along some paddy 
fields. It then ascends steeply into the 
straggling village of Wédu (Uma), crossing 
one other small stream (31 minutes). All 
this route is good and there is plenty of 
good fodder all along the route. 

Road turns east-north-east and again crosses 
the Tumpi kha 6 feet wide, 1 foot deep, 
rocky; and ascends steeply through tree 
jungle to Sumpra (17 minutes). 

Road descends and joins the route from Ku- 
kam to Weédu (Uma), about } mile from 
Sumpra. It crosses two small muddy 
streams before it reaches the other road and 
then goes along it. 

édu (Uma) is immediately under and to the 
west of Alawpum. Aroad is reported up to 
it. If so, it must be very steep. 


Wedu Laga- 2 
tan. 

Kukam_... i 

Wedu (Uma), 14 | 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


384 Nakut kha, one 
small stream 


Vid Kukam. 


(| Wedu Laga- 4} 


tan. 


36 | Tumpi kha ... 


Sumpra ... § | 363; Nakut kha, 


three small 
streams. 


Vid Sumpra. 


Wedu (Uma); 2 


So 3 
mK ed 
° a F 
@ e e 


( 2) 
INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


SS SS Oe 


DISTANCES. . 

£ Riversand | 3 | % 
No Stages. .S pies ah ae fs Remarks. 

o ane 
E a six 
5 | 3 2\% 
Ble 2 |2 

Miles. | Miles. 

From Wedu descend to the Matyang kha; 
follow it up a little way and ascend slightly 
to Matyang at g miles from Tali. From 
there at first steep ascent into taungyas, 
then more level, with some ascents and des- . 
cents, crossing six small streams, none of 
which exceed 6 feet in width and have 

. - Aah. a good water and stony beds, to Teingram at 
4 | Teingram...| 44) 434 rt4 miles from Tali. 

Over small descents and ascents to ’Mlai or 

| Meunglai at 14 miles. 
Six small From here the road runs north-east and is 
streams. very good. It crosses a small stream 4 
yards broad and passes through some ter- 
raced paddy-fields over three small streams. 
’Mlai a 14| 442 . These fields are fairly dry and would camp 


250 men. From these fields the road as- 
cends steeply through kaing grass and bam- 
boos and is much overgrown. At 9g miles 
the village of Letsao is reached, and from 
here the road is excellent and 6 feet broad, 
having been recently cleared. It crosses 
two more very tiny streams and then des- 
cends rather steeply into Letsao (Pumka- 
tong). Time for mounted infanty 65 mi- 
nutes from Meunglai). 


Letsao (Pum- 31 47% 


katong). 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


so? | Two small General direction from Letsao north. The 
streams. road after leaving Letsao descends through 
big tree jungle. After 4 mile two roads 
branch off to the right to Laja and Wajao, 
The road now becomes overgrown and des- 
cends steeply along the side of ahill. After 
11 miles the road becomes very bad for 
transport as it is cut into the side of a hill 
with steep sides and has not been cut wide 
enough, the result being that laden animals 
are pushed over the khud, At 12 miles 
reach Upper Warra, 


Warra me 3 


ec QE. errr 


| : 1] General direction east. The road goes to- 
me - 7 pet ees ee wards Warra-Lega-Khatong for } mile, It 
Warra (Uma). then goes east through tree jungle, and as- 

cends on to the ridge on which Warra-Lega- 

Khatong stands and joins a road from the 

village to its paddy-field. Up to here the 

road is very rough and steep. It follows 

along the road to paddy-fields for 200 or 300 

yards and then goes down very steeply 

’Ntum kha ... through kaing grass to the ’Ntum kha, 12 


Ns oe 


( 3 


) 


EET BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


DISTANCES. 
a ne 
No Stages. = Rivers and 
as) streams. 
+B) 
E = 
ry! 
2 r 
a bE 


Miles. | Miles. 


s | Wajao_... 4 | 54} 


6 |Samapa .../ 124 | 664 


7 | Santa — 14 | 803 
12 | Momien ..,{ 53 | 133% 


| 
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Military district. 


Mandalay. 


Momien. 


| Civil district. 


Bhamo. 


e 
er a Ay A TEED A te 
GS 


Momien. 


Remarks. 


feet broad, 1 foot deep, stony bottom, and 
good water. It then ascends still more 
steeply through kaing grass into tree jungle 
and joins a fine open path 6 feet broad from 
Letsao, and 200 yards further on reaches 
the small village of Laja. Up to this junc- 
tion the road is much overgrown and very 
steep and slippery. From Laja the road 
ascends gradually through tree jungle into 
Wajao. There is a fine open road 9g feet 
broad to the Wajao paddy-fields to the east. 


Time to Wajao from Warra (Uma) for mount- 
ed infantry 1} hours. Distance estimated 
by time. 


[NOTE.—For transport it would be far bet- 
ter to go round by Warra-pum Khatong, 
which is about 4 mile longer, but a better 
road. | 


Passing through Ponlein and Watang. The 
hills are said to be easy climbing. 


NOTE.—From Wajao they appeared to be 
rather steep. 


The road crosses hills and descends again 
into the Santa valley. 


See Route No. 06 and No. 06 alternative JI, 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 11. 


From Bhamo to Momien (vza Samapa and Santa). 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY AND MOMIEN,. 


CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO AND MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 11A. 


From Momien 


To Ayeindama on the Irrawaddy (vd Santa 


and Sama Pa). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain G. H. COUCHMAN 1893, and native information ; Lieutenant CAMPBELL, 


7 |Wajao.... 


Warra..... 
Lower Warra 


Unkaw 


Pumpien ... 


8 | Ngetpyaw- 
daw. 


DISTANCES. 
2 Rivers and 
5 streams. 
© 
& : 
S i 
Ce 
Miles. | Miles. 
66 66 
12} | 78} 
34 
4 
3 .. |Foursma 1 1 
streams. 


13 - |Onesmal] 
stream. 


3% | 94 | Three smal] 
streams. 


Mole chaung. 


1892. 
45 
a 
be: a} 
2 YL 
vc be, 
ma | 2 
tc ao) 
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= |O 
= s 
an =| 
SG. oe 
ro) & 
S rs) 
~ = 
31g 
> (3°) 
& ° 
3 
3 | & 
& | .« 
S 1 ~4 
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Remarks. 


See Routes Nos. 06, 06 alternative II, and rr. 
See Route No. 11. 


As far as Warra at 34 miles from Wajao, see 


Route No. 11. From here descend very 
steeply to lower Warra by a zigzag road 
and crossing two small streams, only one of 
which would be of any use for watering 
animals. A dam _ should be constructed. 
This part of the road is not good at present, 
but would not require much labour to make it 
good, as the ground is very soft. At lower 
Warra the camping-ground is in the village. 
Fodder plentiful. 


The road now descends very steeply over 


stony ground and through tree jungle and is 
here very good, but at the bottom of the hill 
(2 miles) it passes through kaing grass and 
is overgrown. It again descends steeply 
and then ascends past some Kachin huts 
steeply into Unkaw village. Four small 
streams, each 3 feet wide, are crossed. At 
Unkaw good camp; fodder excellent: 
water from a bamboo spring north-east of 
village (200 yards) along a level path ; very 
slow supply. 


From Unkaw the road descends over stony 


ground for } mile, and then passes along 
the side of a hill along grass and bamboo 
jungle; gradually ascends at first and then 
very steeply over stony ground and in 
zigzags through first kaing grass and then 
tree jungle into Pumpien. One small nullah, 
3 feet wide, is crossed. 


The road from Pumpein to the plain is very 


steep, but good. It varies from 6 feet to 15 
feet broad, is very smooth and good, and des- 
cends in zigzags through tree jungle and 


( 2 ) 
INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


DISTANCES. 
2 Rivers and 
No Stages. = Streams. 
o 
iS 
@ 
- 
Miles. | Miles. 
Manmeugh 3 ... | Molé  chaung 
(Manmai). (Kachi n- 
Num Li). 


Nam Ngao kha. 
Sixteen small 
streams 1 to 
3 yards broad; 
stony __ bot- 
toms ; good 
water and 
forming no 
obstacles. 


| Military district. 


Mandalay. 


LD eps 


Lr NS 


| Civil district: 


Remarks. 


taungyas to the plans below. From here it 
passes through alternate paddy-fields and 

kaing grass to Ngetpyawdaw, a small village 

in the Molé chaung. Good fodder and 

comping round: A little paddy to be got 
ere. 


‘| The road now follows along the left bank of 


Bhamo. 


the Molé chaung through kaing grass, 
which has overgrown the path in many 
places. Occasional Kachin paddy-fields are 
crossed. Manmeugh is on the right bank 
of the Molé chaung, which is 45 
yards broad here, hip deep, with sandy 
bottom, and current 1 mile an hour. Water 
clear and good and full of fish. Banks 
kaing grass on sand. A small village with 
8 to 10 boats, most of which have come 
from Bhamo trading. There is a small 
bamboo pongyi kyaung here which would 
hold a dozen men. Good ground for camp- 
ing on both sidesof the river. Manmeugh 
is “two nights’”’ (three days’) journey from 
Bhamo by road and four “nights” (five 
days) by the river, which is very tortuous. 
Very large Burman boats can come up to 
here and Manmeugh would form a very 
good base for a column operating in these 
parts. 


The road has a general direction of north- 


west from Manmeugh. For 4 mile it goes 
along a kaing grass plain. It then enters 
thick bamboo jungle and goes west long the 
edge of the plain. After a mile and-a-half it 
turns more north and passes through fine 
teak jungle to the Nam Ngao kha (3 miles). 
This is 10 yards broad and has steep sheer 
banks 8 feet high and has a muddy bottom 
with 2 feet of water. There is a single 
plank foot-bridge here and timber at hand 
to make a larger bridge. Water bad. From 
here the road has a gradual ascent of 2 miles 
over a small ridge of 200 feet height through 
tree, cane, and kaing grass jungle with oc- 
casional small descents. From the top of 
this ridge the road descends to a small 
sakan 4 mile further on. From here for 
another 2 miles the road is comparatively 
level, having a few slight ascents and des- 
cents and crossing and re-crossing several 
small rocky streams which form no 
obstacle, but contain good water. It now 
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ascends 400 to 500 feet steeply and over 
some stony bits in the next mile to the 
village of Intap (deserted and overgrown 
with good fodder grass), and thence des- 
cends steeply 1 mile to the village of Kao- 

or se sin (Kaukchan), down a slippery clay bit of 
soil, All this road is much overgrown, but 
has no obstacles and could be made very 
good in two days. Kao-sin is a Burman- 
Shan village. It has some Kachin houses 
in it, and the Kachin village of Karpaung 
(Wapaung) overlooks it from the neighbour- 
inghill. There is plenty of fodder grass on 
this part of the march. There is another 
village of Kao-sin about a mile north-west 
in the paddy-fields, which is an offshoot 
of this village. 


Kao-sian 9+ 
(Kaukchan)}. 


From here the road passes for 1} miles along 
a paddy and grass plain: road good. At 
one mile cross a tributary of the Nam Ngao 
kha stream, which is 6 yards broad; has 2 
feet of water and a bad muddy bottom, 
which is likely to cause trouble to transport. 
A few bamboos are thrown across to form a 
foot-bridge, but there are no materials very 
near for making a longer bridge. From 1} 
miles into Ka-u is through trees and kaing 
grass ; road good; crosses two small streams 
with very little water, over one of which is 

Namsang a plank bridge to the Namsang chaung, 40 
chaung. yards broad, 2 feet deep, sluggish current, 

gravelly and sandy bottom. Timber on both 

banks; right bank steep ascent, which can 
easily be dug out into a more convenient 
approach. 


- die rir |, oe 

one 44 | Two small 
streams ; sandy 
bottoms; 1 


yard broad. 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


Namsang kha. Ka-u village is on the left bank. 


Namkhan The Namkhan chaung joins the Namsang just 
chaung. above the village. Ka-u is a Lepai village. 


Time from Manmeugh to here for mounted 
infantry 44 hours (with guide). Return 
journey 24 hours (without guide), 


(Note.—The two houses below Unkaw pass- 
ed on the road from Warra are called 
Khaka). Upper Warra should be called 
Warra-pumkatong ( Warra hill village). 


Namsong Good camping-ground on west (right) bank 
chaung. of river for roo infantry and transport, &e. 
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The ground was formerly a cotton-field. 
The village is on the east (left) bank of the 
stream; consists of three families. Sup- 
plies,—a small quantity of paddy. The road 
Two streams. to Ayaindama is level; the first mile beyond 
Three dry Ka-u is dense, matted jungle. Beyond this 
nullahs. the track is clearer through jungle and 
crosses six long glades of rumnah. The 
last 3 or 4 miles, on approaching Ayaindama, 
are over a broad open track, 6 feet broad. 
Two streams, at 3 miles and 12} miles from 
Ka-u, are crossed ; neither form an obstacle 
to mule transport—No. 2, 25 feet in breadth, 
. 24 feet deep; No. 1, 10 feet in breadth, 
=| ¢ | Only 1 foot of water at present. Three 
“$; & | other dry nullahs are crossed ; no obstacle. 
ae | 
10 | Ayeindama. 15 116 Irrawaddy S © | Troops can camp partially on small open 


space south of village and partially off the 
bank of the Irrawaddy. The river is 600 
feet broad here. 


The village is divided into two halves, north 
. and south. North half Kachins, south Bur- 
mans. Supplies from Bhamo by large boats. 
Launches at this time of year cannot ap- 
igi nearer than the bend of river, } mile 
elow. 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division 


ROUTE No. 11A° 


From Momien to Ayeindama on the Irrawaddy (vid 
Santa and Sama Pa), 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY anp MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO anp MOMIEN, 


vet mie 2 nll 4 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 12. 


From Talawgyi. 


To Momien (vid Sima and Santa). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Lieutenant DENT, Intelligence Officer, North-Eastern Column; native informa- 
tion, March 1893; and Captain COUCHMAN, 1892. 
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1tos5 | Sima 614 | 614 
Palap (Ka- 4 65+ oe 
chin). 
24| 674 | Paknoi kha ... 


Wurakran 1} | 69 


(Kachin). 


6 | Shirawkong 24 
(Kachin). 


Upra (Ka- 5 
chin). 

Kaleyn (Ka- 24 
chin). 

Tungfut 14 
(Kachin). 

Kachang 1} 
(Kachin) 


Rivers and 
streams. 


714 A stream _... 


Paisha kha ... | 


Military district. 


Mandalay. 


Civil district. 


_Bhamo. 


ES Oe hE 


Remarks. 
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See Routes Nos. 15 and 14. 


General direction south-south-east. Thie 


route runs along the ridge due south as far 
as Palap. Here it takes a turn to the east 
and runs at right angles to its original 
direction. It descends steeply to the Paknoi 
kha; river about 20 yards wide, 2 to 3 feet 
deep, bottom stony and rocky; indifferent 
crossing: unfordable in heavy rains; then 
uphill, road fair but ascent steep. Wura- 
kran is reached about 14 miles from the 
kha and is situated half way up to the hill. 
The road still runs uphill and to the east 
till the summit of the range parallel to and 
to the east of the Sima-Palap range is top- 
ped ; then it descends down to the village of 
Shirawkong after crossing a stream which 
provides water for this village. 


From here the road still runs east until near 


the Kbowna kha, where it branches to the 
south and runs along the left bank of the 
kha till nearing Upra, when the road ascends 
to that village. 


From here the road runs through the Kachin 


villages of Kalyen, Tungfut, and Kachang 
(see Captain Couchman’s Report, Route 4a). 


From here it runs through some paddy-fields, 


in which is a small kha which flows to the 
right called the Paisha kha; this is a small 
tributary of the Kunlong kha. Beyond this 
stream there is a branch road to the right 
which leads to the villages of Sinyen and 
Sinchai, both of which are Chinese; they are 
about 2 miles away from fhe Kachin village 
of Kachang. 
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This branch road, which leads to Sinyen and 
Sinchai, crosses the main road and goes off 
to Méngtien. | 


Our route then goes up and downhill to a 
village called Pinchang (Chinese), which has 
10 houses in it. 


From here the road goes to ’Nachang, a 
Kachin village of about seven houses. From 
’Nachang there is a branch road to the left 
which leads to Moéngtien. About here the 
road is fairly level with small tree jungle on 
either side; from ’Nachang it runs more or 
less downhill to Santa. 


This is often called Tanta: it is a large 
Chinese village. 


Here a Sawbwa lives, who is in a kind of way 
in charge of all the surrounding Chinese 


. villages and is responsible for a deal of 


trouble in the Kachin hills. 


This distance of 363 miles from Sima to Santa 
cannot be called accurate as a large part of 
this route has never been traversed over and 
is only estimated. This is the best route 
into China; it runs through the centre of the 
fertile Khowna kha valley tract and is re- 
gularly used by the Chinese who come into 
the Kachig hills with mule convoys for 
trading purposes. 


See Routes No. 06 Alternative II, and No. 06, 


Gone BO Ne i 
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Intelligence Branch— Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 12. 


From Talawgyi to Momien (v/a Sima and Santa). 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY axp MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO anp MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 13. 


From Talawgyi To Momien (vid Sima and Santa) (Alternative). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Lieutenant DENT, Intelligence Officer, North-Eastern Column, native informa- 
tion, March 1893. 
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1 to | Sima woe | Ort | 61h See Route Nos. 15 and 14. 
5 General direction south-south-east. There are 


three routes to be taken, either (1) through 
* | Palap, Wurakran, Shirawkong and on to 
Longprawyang ; or through (2) Palap, Naru, 


Palap (S)...1| 4 65+ and across the Paknoi to Longprawyang 
Wurakran...| 3% 69 (Kachin); or through (3) Palap, Naru, near 
Shirawkong.| 24 714 Ngaténg, and Pajao to Paknoi Pran (Yaw- 
Longpraw-/| 44 76 yin). The first is the best, but the last is also 

yang, or a good road because the Paknoi kha is much 


smaller where it is crossed. By (1) to Pak- 
noi Pran 204, by (2) 17}, by (3) to Paknoi 


| Palap (N)... | 44 654 Pran is 1g. If transport is used I think (1) 
Naru wee | 29 68} route is best, (2) is shortest, but the crossing 
Longpraw-| 4} 72% of the Paknoi kha is difficult. (3) From Pajao 

yang, kha to Paknoi Pran this route has not been 

or traversed, but it has the advantage of hav- 

@ | ¢ | ing no deep river tocross; on the other hand 

f Palap oe | 44 654 3 | © | as the road runs across in the high waters 
Naru we | 24 684 S a of the Palao kha and the Paknoi kha the 
s | inclines are very steep and in many places 


the road is muddy and difficult to cross where 
Paknoi Pran} 12 80} there are small streams. 


Feet 


From the first Longprawyang, which is a Ka- 
chin village, the road runs downhill through 
paddy-fields, which make an excellent camp- 
ing-ground, across a small kha and then 


Vid Paknoi Pran (3) Vd Naru (2) Ved Wurakran (1). 


Small stream. through jungle, and then ascends till the 

Longpraw-| 1 (1) Yawyin village of Longprawyang is reach- 

yang (Yaw (2) ed. The road now runs through jungle and 

yin). taungya clearings to the village of Paknoi 

Pran, which is of two parts, the first and 

Paknoi Pran| 5 northerly is Maru and the second is Yawyin. 
(Kachin 

and Yaw- The Paknoi kha flows to the right of the road. 

yin) A small stream, which is a tributary of the 


Paknoi kha, flows between the two villages. 
Paknoi Pran has six houses. The road now 
runs uphill between two peaks called Unta- 
lang, which means two pointed rocks ; then 
over undulating ground till a small kha 
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which flows to the right, but is of no conse- 
quence, is crossed: after which the road 
descends to the Meunglai, Molé or Sama 
kha, which is here about 10 yards wide 
with a pebbly bottom and flows to the right. 
Here there is a branch road to the left 
which leads to Sinyen and Sinchai. This 
route now leads uphill to the Meunglai 
hills; these possibly are called the Sambau 
hills, but are of no great height; then des- 
cending again the road crosses the Sambau 
kha, a tributary of the Meunglai kha, here 
quite a small stream. The road then goes 
uphill to the Pumnoi hills, which are very 
large and are visible from Longpraw Pum 
and Sama Mata Pum. _I was told the road 
went through two large peaks on the Pum- 
noi hills. Now the route descends to the 
Malai kha, a small stream with stony bottom 
about 1o yards wide : this stream Is a tribu- 
tary of the Taping. From the Malai kha 
the road ascends steadily to the Kaunla 
range of hills on the fl eeatlas (southern) 
slopes of which is the village of Kaungla, 
partly Kachin and partly Chinese. 


Kaunla is a large village and does a good deal 


of trade with cotton in the Kachin hills. 
From here the road runs onto Santa. This 
is a good route, but not so frequently used as 
the one vid Upra. However, traders often 
come from Kaunla to Sima and ‘Nkrang. 


See route No. 06 and No. 06, Alternative II. 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 13. 


From Talawgyi to Momien (vza Sima and Santa) 
(Alternative), 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY anv MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO anp MOMIEN. 


— 


| WAINGMAW, EASTERN DISTRICT. 
INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 
ROUTE No. 14. 


From Talawgyi_. To Momien (vza Sima and Sansi). 


AUTHORITY. AND DATE :—Lieutenant DENT, Yorkshire Regiment, December 1892; Captain G. H. H, 
COUCHMAN, 1892, and natjve information. 
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3 General direction south-east. Road through 


thick jungle. Five small streams of no 
consequence, about 6 inches deep and 1 to 
2 yards wide. Probably all flow into Nanta- 
bet chaung and would be rather bigger in 
wet weather. Over the first are two logs 
of wood placed for a foot-bridge. Road is 
level up to turning off for Talawgyi about 3 
miles from start, then rises up to Maikon, 
fairly steep. Maikong is a small Wedu- 
Kachin village. Leaving Maikong on turn- 
ing back you get an excellent view of the 
country. Road now fairly level; jungle 
kaing grass. After going up and down 
about a mile road runs down big hill with 
tree jungle on either sides. 


Bhamo. 


- 
$e pres 


Mandalay. 


Road goes across a small stream about 4 
yards wide and a few inches deep, and then 
goes uphill to Kazu. 


stream. 


Kalyen kha. I 39% | Two small 
streams 24 
yards broad 
3 to 6 inches 
deep. 


They are Lataung Kachins. Road then goes 
downhill to Kalyen kha. Small camping- 
ground, but good water; untenable for many 
men and will have to cut down each year. 

Road goes up a steep hill to ’Nkrang, one 
al Ane ee ak havin hodses about 80 yards ag ' The 
men are Lataung Kachins. Good road, but 
very steep. Some big houses would make 
a strong post if necessary. Road goes 
downhill; fairly open near road; very good 
for transport. Good camp here for 2,000 
men ; good water. : 


Taungya| 24, 53+ | Small stream 
chaung 
camp. 


Branch of road crossed Kadaung kha just 


j se 8% | Th all | 
5 | Samjar 5 58% a at foot of camp, then uphill through jungle, 


streams 3 
yards wide. 


Maikong ...] 344 | 344 uit 
Kazu ae 4+ |} 382 |One small 


No. Stages. 


5 | Sima 


Palap 
(Kachin). 
Wurakran 
(Kachin). 
Shirawkong 
(Kachin). 
Maitong 
(Kachin). 
6|Pu mp ri 
(Kachin). 
Waror (Szi- 
Yawyin, 
Chinese). 
Pajou (Chi- 
nese). 


7 | Seden (Yaw- 
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Rivers and 
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Meung kha ... 


Mandalay. 


| Military district. 


| Civil district. 


Bhamo. 


Remarks. 


and then down hill to Kadaung kha about 
half mile, then uphill for about 2 miles to 
second stream. Road and jungle very thick 
and Very steep though fairly good for trans- 
port. Samjar is a good camping-gfound, 
holding about 2,000 men. Village burnt 
this year. 


Road goes steep uphill to Sima through 


thick jungle and is good. Plenty of water. 
Road from Kazu though only comparatively 
short is towards Sima rather hard going on . 
account of the height of the hills. 


General direction north-east. This route 


runs through the Kachin villages mention- 
ed in the margin. From Pumpri it runs | 
into Waror, which is inhabited by Szis, Yaw- 
yins, and Chinese. Here the road descends, 
and inclining to the right and crosses the 
Mongka kha, ascends to Pajou, small vil- 
lage of eight or nine houses, and from there 
on to the village of Seden, which is com- 
posed of 80 houses, and it is in the plains. 
The inhabitants are mixed, but are chiefly 
Yawyins. 


From Seden (Ssutien) the road goes uphill 


and in about 3 miles joins in with Route No. 
16, stage 7, about 3 miles from where that 
road leaves Méngka—see Route No. 16. 


See Route No. 16. 
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Intelligence Branch,—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 14. 


From Talawgyi to Momien (vza Sima and Sansi). 


_ MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY anp MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO arp MOMIEN. 


BHAMO, NORTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 1s. 


From Talawgyi To Momien (v7@ Kazu and Sansi). 


— 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain G. H. H. CoucHMAN, D.S.O., 13th February 1892, and native information- 


DISTANCES. 


Rivers and 
streams. 


No.| Stages. Remarks, 


Intermediate. 


Total. 
| Military district. 


| Civil district. 


Miles. | Miles. 


General direction north-east. The road goes 
along the Namsang road but turns off a little 
north about 2 miles short of the hills. From 
here it enters dense tree, grass, bamboo, 
and cane jungle, with occasional plantain 

Four smal] trees, and crosses four small streams with 
streams. very little water, and then over a larger 
’Nshut kha ... Stream called the ’Nshut kha, which has a 
rocky bed, 10 yards broad, but has now only 
3 feet width of water at the crossing. 
Water good. From here the road begins 
to ascend at first gradually then very steep, 
then again an easy ascent, and afterwards 
@gain a steep ascent to where it joins the 
big road from Kroakra. The ascent is 
about 14 miles and up about 1,300 feet. 
The road now is good and broad right up 
to the village of Tungut, distant about 
another 4 mile. All this road is good and 
has no obstacles, though two of the streams 
are a little muddy. 


1 | Tungut... II II — At Tungut, camp in village. Fodder and 
bamboos scarce. Water from a well just 
north of village, good, but not plentiful ; 
also from a small stream, but scarce. From 
here the general direction of the road is east 
by a little north. The road descends from 
the village through tree jungle at first 
steeply and then very steeply over stones 
and luose soil. The road then descends 
into some taungyas and then into some tree 

Kamut a jungle, where it crosses the Kamut kha 8 
yards broad, 1 foot deep ; rockly bed ; good 
water; easy crossing. The road now goes 
along the valley of the Kamut through cane, 
bamboo, and tree jungle, and again crosses 

Three small the Kamut, and in the next 4 mile three 

streams. other small streams, each about 6 feet wide, 
with stony and muddy beds and about 6 
inches of water. It now ascends very 


ey 
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One small 
stream. 


One stream ... 


One small 
stream. 
One dry nul- 
lah. 


Nam Mali 


2 |Nawku _... 74 


Nam Malt 


Beinbin .... 3 (Mali kha} 


Manlin (good| 2} One dry nullah 
camping 
ground and 
water and 


fodder). 


Stream 


Small stream 


Small streams 


Military district. 


Civil district. 


Remarks. 


steeply, and is a little overgrown till at 34 
miles it comes to the junction with the Naw- 
ku (Kachin) road which branches off to the 
left: a small stream is crossed just before. 
It then ascends easily for } mile, when it 
joins a large, open, and good road from Saré 
which it follows. Jungle, bamboos, small 
tree, and good fodder grass. <A mile further 
on there is aroad to the left to Nampomwe, 
and the road now descends for a mile toa 
muddy stream g feet broad with little water, 
but mud 13 feet deep, Another rocky nul- 
lah 4 feet broad with very little water, and 
that in pools, is crossed. From here the 
road enters into kaing grass and crosses a 
a deep, dry nullah with alittle mudinit. The 
ascents and descents are steep, banks being 
25 feet high. The actual bed 1s only 4 to § 
yards broad. After 2} miles the Mali kha 
(Nam Mali) is reached. ‘There isa descent of 
25 feet and then a level piece for about 50 
yards into the stream which is about 35 yards 
broad 2} feet deep, with sandy bottom; good 
water; current 1 mile per hour. The right 
bank is alittle muddy. The villageof Nawku 
is about 200 yards up the right bank, is stock- 
aded and has about r2Shan houses. There is 
a large paddy-plain here and excellent fodder 
grass, anda good camping-ground for a large 
force. From here the road goes along paddy- 
fields for 1 mile and then through kaing grass 
and scattered trees for 2 miles to the village 
of Beinbin, which is on the right bank of the 
Nam Mali, the bank here being 25 feet high. 
Road to here good, but would be boggy in 
the rains. Half-a-mile further on the road 
crosses a dry nullah and then goes over 
gently undulating ground into Manlin. 
Jungle, grass, and bamboo ; road _ good. 
From here the road passes for 4 mile through 
paddy-fields and then crosses a muddy stream 
15 feet broad and 1 foot deep, which is no 
obstacle, and then ascends easily into 
ban:boo jungle, and crosses another small, 
muddy, and stagnant stream 3 feet broad, 
with only a few inches of water. For 4 mile 
it now ascends at first steeply and then 
more easily, and then descends with oc- 
casional ascents down to a‘small, muddy, 
and stagnant stream 3 feet broad and 4 foot 
deep, ascending again steeply for 100 yards 
and then descending easily. At 26% miles 
it crosses a muddy and stagnant stream, 


eh 
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4 feet broad and a few inches of water, and 
then passes into kaing grass. Another simi- 
lar stream 1s crossed at 26 miles, and short- 
ly afterwards the road enters some taungyas 
along which it goes for 4 mile when it crosses 
a stream 3 feet wide and 6 inches deep, 
ascending up a steep, sandy bank into tree 
and bamboo jungle and afterwards more 
taurgyas. It then passes along the left bank 
of the Tabak kha (Nantabet chaung) for } 
mile when it reaches the village of Kazu, 


Two streams... 


Stream 


Kazu ae 52 | 294 | Tabak kha 
(Nantabet). 


Cross the river, which is here 5 feet deep with 
a bed of too yards (present width of water 
6o yards); water good; current 1 mile per 
hour; passable for big boats; has occasion- 
al rocks in the stream; sandy and gravelly 
bottom ; sandy banks 20 feet high, covered 
with bamboo grass and small tree jungle. - 
High-water mark 8 feet above present level. 
Camp 4 mile down the right bank in an 
open clearing. Water from kha. Grass 
and bamboos plentiful. This is an easy 
march with no obstacles. River is crossed 
by bamboo rafts. 


Mandalay. 


General direction east. Road is level and 
good for 14 miles through bamboo and small 
tree jungle. At 4 mile road left to Makawng, 
After 14 miles road begins to ascend with 
occasional small descents and then steeply 
up along a spur. It is again undulating, 
and at 20 miles crosses a small rocky stream. 
Jungle as before, but with high grass. 
From here it has a slight descent into a 
taungya, where there is a good place fora 
camp, there being a good stream here which 
is crossed (5 yards broad and 1 foot deep). 
The road now for about 4+ mile follows the 
bed of a boggy stream, but this is no obs- 
tacle. It then ascends steeply up for 200 
yards and then goes down and crosses a 
stream 6 feet wide and6inchesdeep. From 
here it ascends steeply along a spur till 
it meets the cross-roads on the top frem 
Shantin to Pakong (on left), and then de- 
scends steeply and tortuously to the Lima 
kha, a rocky stream with deeppools 8 
yards broad and 1 foot deep and esay 
crossing; water good. The last mile is 
steep, and in some places the road is worn 
into cuttings and is a little stony (14th 
March). From here the road _ ascends 


Tabak kha ... 


Stream 


I 33 | Stream Uka 
kha. 


: Stream 
Stream 


tw 
wo : 
Go 
Oo 
e 
A ng 
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DISTANCES. 
2 Rivers and 
ne miBeS = streams. 
® 
E = 
5 | 3 
— | 6 
Miles. | Miles. . 
Stream 
Stream eee 
Stream 
|?Ndun kha 
4|Laipong ...| 4% | 404 — see’ us 
Stream 
Kazar kha 
Stream 
Tazar kha 


Two streams... 


Paotaw ...| 9 454 | Stream 
Kashi kha 


Paotaw kha ae 


| Military district. 


| Civil district. 


Remarks. 


through high grass along a spur fairly 
steeply and after 4 mile along the top of the 
ridge in moderate undulations. At 7 miles 
there is aroad from the left from Pakaw, 
and the road passes along an easy descent, 
crossing and passing along the bed of a 
muddy stream for 50 yards, then fairly level 
to another stream 3 to 6 feet broad, 6 inches 
deep, with good water. It then ascends 
through grass and small tree jungle for 200 
yards, and then descends to a small, muddy 
stream 9 feet broad. - It follows along the 
right bank of the stream and above it for 
200 yards and then re-crosses it. Another 
road from Paseny now joins it, and the road 
passes through high kaing grass into a small 
paddy-plain. Good camp for 300 men; 
water and forage plentiful. This latter 
part of the road isa little overgrown, but 
it has no obstacles. The road then ‘crosses 
the ’Ndun kha, 6 yards broad and 1 foot deep; 
good water, and ascends some newly clear- 
ed ground rather steeply, and then undu- 
lates along the ridge for 4 mile, again ascend- 
ing rather steeply through tree jungle into 
Laipong (75th March). Camp on east 
side of village. Water scarce, from three 
small springs, and for animals from a small 
stream on Nawkhum road. Road all good. 
From here the general direction is south- 
east and the road descends steadily along 
a ridge through tree-jungle for 4+ mile, when 
it becomes steeper, passing through grass 
to a small muddy stream and thence to the 
Kazar kha, 15 yards broad, 1 foot deep; 
bed of large stones; good water; no obs- 
tacles. It then goes through kaing grass 
for 250 yards, crossing a small muddy 
stream and the Tazar kha whfch joins the 
Kazar kha 4+ mile down and is a stream 
similar to Kazar in all respects. The road 
then crosses two small boggy streams. The 
road then ascends first easily and then 
steeply through grass and small tree jungle 
into Uka, a road from Nawkhum joining it 
from the north at 13} miles. The road still 
continues to ascend from Uka fairly steeply 
through old overgrown taungyas for 4 mile, 
when it ascends by easy undulations to 
Paotaw, crossing a small stream and also 
the Kashi and Paotaw khas, both small 
rocky streams with very little water. The 
last part into Paotaw is fairly steep; from 


a eee 


| DISTANCES. 
© ;: 
No. Stages. = Rivers and 

ra] streams. 
1b) 

= 

> 

g 

A. 


Miles.| Miles. 


23 
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| Military district. 


Mandalay. 


5 | Nachang ... 474 | Sama kha 
B Streams 
13 | 49} | Three smal] 
streams Ta- 
bak kha. 
Streams 
Lumiang ... 14 | 50% | Three s mall 
streams. 
Small stream 
W atung 12 | 524 
(branch 
road to). 


| Civil district. 


Bhamo. 


Remarks. 


here the road descends at first easily through 
tree and bamboo jungle into some old taung- 
yas and then steeply down to the Sama 
kha, 15 to 20 yards broad, 1 foot deep; 
bottom large stones. The last part to the 
kha is tortuous, steep, and in some parts 
has big stones in the path and is very dusty. 
From the Sama kha it is a steady ascent 
into Nachang, first through high grass, then 
a clump of trees, then taungyas, and finally 
tree jungle, two small streams being crossed. 
At 174 miles from Kazu is a road from the 
north from Ninglum. All this road is good 
and presents no obstacles. Camp in Na- 
chang village; very good grass fodder here. 
Water from two small streams and difficult 
to collect for transport (17th March). From 
here the general direction is east and the 
road descends to the Tabak kha (Nantabet 
chaung) by an easy gradient along the hill- 
side, with an easy ascent of } mile through 
small tree and high grass jungle, and crossing 
three small, rocky and unimportant streams 
approaches easy to Tabak kha. Bamboo 
plentiful for bridging purposes, but not many 
large trees. Over the ‘l'abak is a small 
temporary bamboo bridge made up in a 
single day and passable for transport. Its 
length is 36 yards, which is the present 
breadth of the stream. The whole bed is 
75 yards broad and full of large boulders. 
The stream at crossing has a gentle current 
with maximum depth of 4 feet. There are 
numerous deep pools and in the rains it 
would be impassable as the water rises from 
20 to 25 feet, which would require a bridge 
very high up above the present bed and at 
least 100 yards long. From here isa steady 
ascent through high grass into Lumiang, 
crossing three small, rocky, and unimport- 
ant streams. Road good. The road now 
descends through clumps of large trees and 
taungyas and crosses a col, then ascending 
steadily to a small stream, which is appa- 
rently used as a halting-place by caravans. 
It still ascends through high grass, and at 2 
miles from Lumiang the road to Watung 
branches off up a steep bit of hill to the right. 
Watung is 4 mile distant from the road 
and has about eight houses (18th March). 
Road now has a steady ascent through high 
grass and then, atter meeting a road from 


( 6 j 
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DISTANCES. 


Rivers and 


Remarks. 
streams. 


‘Intermediate. 
Total. 


| Military district. 


| Civil distri: 


Miles. | Miles. 


Watung, ascends very steeply for. }- mile 

through ‘small tree jungle. This part is 

rather stony. It then follows along the 

ridge rising gradually with occasional undu- 

lations through tree-jungle, and after.cross- 

55 | Small stream... ing a small, stony stream rises into the 
| . Yawyin village of Siba. © 


Siba 


The road then ascends steadily with occa- 
sional undulations through high grass and old 
taungyas and then newly cleared taungyas to 
the side of Siba Pum, crossing a col which 
connects the latter with Mata Pum (26} 
miles). From here there is a road south to 
Kaiya visible about a mile down towards 
the Meungka kha. After a short ascent the 
read commences to descend and curves 
round first in a northerly and then easterly 
direction across a horse-shoe shaped valley 
all through grass jungle into Kao-j. Parts 
of this road are rocky and a little overgrown 
Two small boggy streams and one stony one 
with good water are crossed. Kao-i is above . 
the Meungka kha, which is the boundary. 
Itisa Yawyin village. All this road is' good 
throughout from Kazu, having no bad obser 
tacle except the Tabak kha. Most of the 
ascents and descents are easy. Kao-i ig 
not on the Seden route, but there is a: road 
north from it which joins it, the Seden route 
branching off to the left about 1 mile short 


of Kaovi, 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo., 


| 6 | Kao-i oe 3 58 | Three streams 


Hpakao ....|  .. Meungka kha | . Road good, 


0 (2)| 68 (? Yawyin village of too houses on the plain, 
7 re cen pr OU) Py) : Water and fodder plentiful. - 


Szi Kachin village of 40: houses, Between 
Seden and Punkaw the route joins No. 16, 


Momien. 
Momien. 


Hp énkaw 
, (Punkaw). i) aa 
Sansi 10 (?)| 78 (?) i 
Momien ... | 27(?) [106 (?) See Route No. 16. 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. ts. 


From Talawgyi to Momien (va Kazu and Sansi). 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY anp MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO anp MOMIEN. - 


ie ee eee Se 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 15A. 


From Momien 


To Myitkyina (vd Sansi, Kazu, and Waingmaw.) 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Lieutenant J. F. DALLAS, 3rd April 1892; Captain COUCHMAN, 1892; and native 
information, 1894. : 


DISTANCES. 


2 Rivers and 
No Stages. = streams. 
) 
& 
8 
Miles. | Miles. 
1to8)| Kazu 76 | 764 
Nampumwe kha 
3t : 
Small stream 
3 
I}. 
3. 
14 
g | Camp on the 2 89 | Namlum kha 


Namlum Kha. 
! 2 | 


Large stream 
10 | Waingmaw age , 97% 


11 | Myitkyina... 
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| Military district. 


| Civil distinct 


Remarks, 


See Route No. 15, Stages 4 to 11. 

General direction north-north-west. From 
Kazu the road goes west for a short distance 
through tree jungle, then passing through a 
cotton field enters a bamboo jungle crossing 
the Nampumwé kha about } of a mile from 
Kazu, and following the course of the river 
(the Nantabet chaung) for 3} miles turns 
north-west and crossing a small stream enters 
tree jungle and continues in a northward 
direction for a mile and a half, and then enters 
an open plain and turning west skirts the 
jungle for 500 yards and again énters the 
jungle for a mile, then turning north-west 
winds along the open plain for 3 miles when 
the Maipouktum well is reached, the water of 
which is good and appears to be plentiful, 
but there is no signs of water between this 
and the river in either direction. 


From the well the road turns north 14 miles 
and then north-west to the Namlum kha, 2 
miles further on. 


The road now follows the course of the river 
for } mil® eastward and then crossing it turns 
almost due north for 44 miles, then turning 
north-north-west for 24 miles entering the 
village of Thagaya. From here the road again 
turns northand crossing a large stream enters 
the village of Waingmaw about 14 miles fur- 
ther on. 


The road the whole way from Kazu is good 
and level, there being only one slight incline 
about 6 miles from Kazu. 


The Namlum kha was almost dry and what 
water there was was dirty, and consequently 
the whole distance had to be done in one 
march. 

Cross the Irrawaddy by steam launch or boat. 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 18A. 


From Momien to Myitkyina (v#é Sansi, Kazu, and 
‘ Waingmaw). 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY anp MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO anp MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 16. 


From Myitkyina . To Momien (v/d Sadén and Sansi). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R. DAviEs, April 1894, and native information, 1894 ; Lieutenant 
PEEBLES, February 1892; and Lieutenant DENT, March 1893. 


DISTANCES. 


Rivers and 


Remarks. 
streams. 


No. Stages. 


ae 
= 
Sue 
~~ 
Ri 
ia ©] 
and 
Same 
oO 
hand 
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Intermediate. 
Civil district. 


Total. 


EE ee ORE GED GREE 


Miles. | Miles. 
1 to| Sadon ve 39 39 bas See Route No. 17, stages 1 to 4. 


4 


| 5 | Shingop or 8 47 ae The road runs south and for the first 2 miles 
Sinma Haw is downhill; it then leads through the paddy 
plains surrounding the Shan-Talok village 
of Saga, which village is passed on the left. 
Saga kha... Crossing a small stream, which runs through 
the village, at 3 miles crosses the Saga kha. 
The road then runs along the side of a hill 
for a short distance when it again leads up 
Shingop kha... a gentle incline to the village of Namliku 
(Sadén). This is a long, straggling village 
extending along the road for about 1 mile. 
The camping-ground is situated in a taung- 
ya on two spurs lying tothe west and below 
the village. | 


SS 


The Saga kha is a small mountain stream ris- 
ing to the north-west of Sabu-pum and run- 
ning into the Namli west of Saga. It is 
crossed by a mule bridge thrown across a 
rocky chasm 15 feet wide. There is also 
a ford 20 yards above:the bridge. At the 
ford the stream is 20 yards wide, 2 feet deep ; 
bottom stony ; approaches steep. 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo, 


Leaving Namliku the road leads south and 
uphill for one mile. Here the Shingop kha 
is reached The road follows the river on 
the right bank for 14 miles upstream when 
a ford is crossed. The road then leads up 
a steep incline to the village of Shingop, a 
Chinese settlement with two Lishaw houses. 
Here is room for a large camp and good 
water. 


6 | Mongka ... 14 61 see ) The road runs down asteep incline for 4 mile 
when it again crosses the Shingop kha. 
Fording the river the road leads up a gentle 
incline following the right bank of the river 
tillit is again left at 3% miles, the road cross- 
ing a small tributary when it runs into the 
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DISTANCES. 


Rivers and 


Remarks. 
streams. 


No. Stages. 


Intermediate. 
Total. 

Military district. 
Civil district. 


—_— 


Miles.| Miles. 


mainstream. The road then ascends a steep 
incline meeting the Shingop kha about 2 
miles further on near its source. Here isa 
camping-ground ; no other water being pro- 
curable within reasonable distance. 


The Shingop kha at the first ford is 15 yards 
wide and 2 feet deep; bottom composed of 
big boulders; approaches good. At the 
second crossing the river is bridged, a foot- 
bridge being thrown across two big boulders 
about 13 yards apart. The ford for animals 
is just above the bridge and is very bad, 
although not of any depth, the river-bed 
being strewn with big boulders and the ap- 
proaches being steep and very bad. 


Crossing the Shingop kha again by an easy 
ford, the road leads up a very steep incline 
through dense jungle consisting chiefly of 
oak trees withthick undergrowth. The hills 
to the east of the road are seen occasionally 

and are bare witha few small patches of 
cultivation. No more water is met with till 
g$ miles. At this point a small spring is 
met with. The two last miles of the road 
are very steep and rocky and almost im- 
passable for transport. Above 8,000 feet 
the road passes through thick bamboo (male) 


Mandalay and Momien. 
Bhamo and Momien. 


jungle and just below the summit the road 
passes through low jungle, chiefly rhodo- 
dendrons. Atthe summit is a small spring 
of very good water. Thecrest of the ridge 
which is reached at 114 miles is the frontier 
line. . 


From here downhill to Méngka, which cone 
sists of three Chinese and Yawyin villages in 
a small paddy-plain on the Méngka kha. 
Good camp, water, and fair supplies. 


7 | Sansi ae II 72 ie The road now runs up and down hill till the 
Chinese gate called Law-kwan-shen is reach- 
ed. This is probably what is marked onthe 
map as Shenhui-kwan ; if so, it is placed in- 
correctly. This gate is made out of the 
natural rock which joins overhead. 


From here the road runs downhill to Punkaw, 
which is about 6 or 7 miles away from Méng- 
ka. Punkaw is inhabited by Szis, who are 
an offshoot of the Kachins : this village con- 
sists of 30 houses. From here the road 
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INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


DISTANCES. 
2 Rivers and 
No. Stages. 5 streams. 
a | 
© S 
| cae ie = 
Miles, | Miles. 
8 | Sunghpaw...| 10(?) | 82(?) | At starting Ta- 


ping from the 
left, 60 yards 
wide ; crossed 
by ferry : ani- 
mals swum 
across. 

10(?) At Sints’i, the 
M 6ng pong 
Haw, 25 yards 
wide and 2 
feet deep; 
fordable, from 
the left. 


g | Mients’ing... g2(?) 


7(°?) | 99(?) |At — starting, 
Nam Mien- 
nang, 15 yards 
wide; ford- 
able. 

At 7 miles Nam 
Hti or Taying 
Haw, from 


to | Momien or 
T’engyueh. 


the left, 20 
yards wide; 
stone 

bridge. 


mule 
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Military district. 


Momien and Mandalay. 


Civil district. 


| 
! 


Momien and Bhamo. 


Remarks, 


drops down to the Takkaw or Taho kha 
(t.e., the Taping). This river here is about. 
as wide as the Namli kha at the suspension 
bridge, z.e., 60 yards. The road reaches 
the river at the Chinese village of Kansang 
in the Sansi plain. Htawnhpaw, the capi- 
tal of the Sansi state, is 2 miles off to the 
left on a small tributary of the Taping. 
Large camping-grounds and good water and 
supplies. 

The town of Sansi contains about 160 houses. 
See Gazetteer. 


General direction east. Cross the Taping, 
and keep up its left bank in the Sansi plain to 
Ménglong, a Shan village at 5 miles ; thence 
a steady ascent to the Chinese village of 
Sunghpaw. 


General direction east south-east. Downhill 
steadily to the Chinese village of Sints’i 
which is on the same stream as Mong Pong ; 
thence cross a small range of low hills to 
Mients’ing, a small Chinese town in a good 
sized paddy-plain. 


General direction east, south-east. Good road 
crossing the Nam Miennang and passing 
over small grassy hills and passing several 
villages. For alternative see Route 16A. 

The two routes are said to be equally good. 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 16. 
From Myitkyina to Momien (véd Sadén and Sansi). 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY anp MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO ano MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 164A. 


From Myitkyina To Momien (vid Sadén and Sansi)—Alternative. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R. DAviEs, from native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. 
x 
g. Rivers and Sis | 
No Stages. is Ste aa, a = Remarks. 
2 Py | 
. CG is 
~ oo > 
Ra = 10 
Miles. | Miles. 
5 
ot Sansi | 72 72 ie See Route 16. 
7 
8 | Chafan ...| g (?) { 81 (?) sae General direction east-south-east. Over the 
Snsi plain for 3 miles and then ascend to 
the Chinese village of Chafan (80 houses). 
g | Miennang...| 11 | 92 |M6ngp ong General direction east-south-east. Descend to 
Haw, 20 or 30 the Méngpong valley where there is a plain 
yards wide and several Chinese villages ; then cross a 
2 feet deep. low range of hills by an easy road and des- 
cend to Miennang, which is on the same 
stream as Meints’ing and below it. 
10 | Momien ...| 7 (?) | 99 (?) | At starting N. General direction east. Good road, crossing 


Niennang, 15 
yards wide, 
from the left ; 
fordable. At 7 
miles Taying 
Haw or N. 
Hti, from the 
left, 20 yards 
wide, stone 
bridge. - 


small hills into the Momien plain. 


Momien and Mandalay. 
Momien and Bhamo 


| 
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Intelligence Branch— Burma Division, 


ROUTE No. 16A. 


From Myitkyina to Momien (2%@ Sadén and Sansi) 
—Alternative. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN ann MANDALAY. 


CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN anp BHAMO. 


No. 


I 


2|Namlow 


a 


J 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 17. 


From Myitkyina 


To Hkuyong (v14 Sadén). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Lieutenant PEEBLES, January 1894; Captain H. R. DAVIES, April 1894, 
and native information, 1894. : 


DISTANCES. 


Rivers and 


Stages. streams. 


Intermediate. 


Total. 


Miles.| Miles. 
sa : Irrawaddy by 


Waingmaw 
launch or boat. 


or Vingmai. 


Attrtirmiles 
N. Myen or 
Natmyin 
kha, from the 
right (40 
yards x 2 
feet): bridge 
broken down ; 


13 13 


_Ccamp. 


ford below. 


bridge: ford 
is sometimes 
impassable in 
the rains. 


At 34 miles 
from Maingna 
the Hengy'i 
chaung, from 
the left (10 
yards xX I 
foot): nearly 
stagnant and 
muddy in 
April: cross- 
ed by wooden 
mule bridge. 


Namli Post. 26 


At start ing, 
N. Low, from 
the left (25 
yards x14 
feet): good 
cart bridge. 


13 
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General direction east. 


- ground close to the village. 


_ the N. Myen. 


Remarks. - 


Cross the river from Myitkyina to Waingmaw 


by launch or boat. A launch takes } hour 
to cross, but takes much longer to return to 
Myitkyina, as it is up stream. 


General direction N. E. Good, level mule 


road, broad enough for carts : all streams are 
bridged. The road goes all the way through 
fairly thick jungle. At 10 miles is the 
Chinese-Shan village of Loisaw (60 houses) 
in a paddy plain, 1 mile square. Here is 
room for a large camp, with good water from 
the N. Myen, and good grass ; but in the 
rains the paddy plain is very wet, and it 
would be necessary to camp on the rising 
At 1! miles 
is another Chinese Shan village called Wao- 
sawng. Here the N. Myen is crossed. At 
13 miles are two zayats with room for 50 
men and room for a good camp on the N. 
Low : no village : good water and grass. 
Height about 600 feet. 


A lternative.—The route described is the pre- 


sent road, but the Public Works Department 
are now making a new road starting from 
Maingna on the Irrawaddy and going 
straight to Namlow camp without passing 
through Loisaw. This road is about the same 
length as the old one, but it avoids crossing 
The following villages are 
passed :—Nawngcheo (Chinese-Shan), 20 
houses, at 5} miles; Chentawng (Chinese- 
Shan) (8) at 7 miles: here is a rest-house 
for 20 men and good camping ground; 
Nammyen (Chinese-Shan) (15) } mile to 
right of road at 9} miles. It joins in with 
the old road 14 miles short of Namlow. 

Good mule road, but 
hilly. Cross the N. Low and begin the 
ascent which is zigzagged at: first and very 
gradual throughout, occasionally descending 
a little, till at 53 miles there is a steep 
ascent to 5% miles, where the top of the 
ridge is reached. Here isa camp (150 by 
40 yards) and more room could be cleared : 
water from a stream (3 yards by 3 inches), 
100 yards off tothe right. Height 2,000 feet. 


4 | Sadon (Fort 
Harrison). 


13 
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39 At starting N. 
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Rivers and 
streams. 


Li or Nam Li 
kha, from the 
right (40 yds. 
by 3 ft) ; swift 
androck.y, 

rising rapidly 
after rain: 

chain suspen- 
sion bridge 
8o yards 
long: only 
one or two 
mules can 
cross the 
bridge at a 
time. Ford 
200 or 300 
yards below 
the brid ge, 
but becomes 
impassa ble 
after he a vy 
rain. At8 
miles, Tingri 
kha, from the 
left (2 yds. 
by 3 inches). 
At 114 miles 
Sadon kha, 
from the left 
(15 yds. by 2 
feet) : swi ft 
and_ rocky: 
rises lo or 12 
feet after 
rain ; wooden 
mule bridge. 


| Military district. 


Mandalay. 


| Civil-district: 


Bhamo. 


General direction east, 


——————————————— 


Remarks, 


If the stage was done in two marches, this 


would be the best halting place. From here 
down and up a little to the deserted village 
of Hpang at 7 miles, where two empty Kachin 
houses would give shelter to 80 men: there 
is room to camp: good grass, but in April 
the water supply for animals is deficient. 
From here uphill to 8 miles, and thence 


‘along small ups and downs of the ridge to 


Pumkahtawng (7 houses) Maran tribe, 2,600 
feet. Here is room to camp in the village, 
and good grass and water. From here down- 
hill all the way, the old road going straight 
down very steep and the new public works 
road zigzagged down to Namli where there 
is a small stockade with a garrison of 40 
military police. No village : large camping 
ground, and good water and grass. Height 
1,250 feet. 

Good mule road 
but hilly. Cross the N. Li and ascend 
steeply to the deserted village of Kritu at 
24 miles; thence more level but slightly up- 
hill to 6 miles, where there is a little water 
from a bamboo spout 200 yards to right of 
road. Hence ascend and descend to a little 
stream where there is a camp (40 yards 
square) ; just beyond this cross the Tingri kha 
at 8 miles ; thence steep uphill to 9} miles, 
and steep down to the Sadon kha at 113 miles. 
Here is a camping ground (300 by 100 yards). 
Hence steep up to Fort Harrison, leaving 
Sadon village on the right half way up. 
Transport animals would find better camping 
ground and water on the Sadon kha or on 
the other side of Fort Harrison in the Sadon- 
Pa or Saga paddy plains. 


N.B.—The Public Works Department hope 


to make a road up near the right bank of the 
N. Li from Namli post to Sadon. This 
would, if practicable, shorten the distance to 
about 9g miles. 


(3 ) 
INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


DISTANCES. 


Rivers and 
streams. 


No. Stages. 


Re marks, 


Intermediate. 


Total. 


| Military district. 


° | Civil district. 


Miles. | Miles. i 


Rukri or! 84] 474 |Sadén kha ... Rukri lies to the E.N.E. of Sadon. The 
Lukri. road for the first 2} miles is downhill and 
very good, being about 10 feet wide and 
cut out of the side of the hill. At1 mile 
from Sadén the road bifurcates to the 
left, leading north to ’Nsentaru and that to 
the right to Nawlang. At 24 miles the 
Sadon kha is reached, the road running for 
# mile through paddy-fields, the village of 
Sadon Pa being passed on the left. The 
road then leads uphill at a steep ‘gradient 
and at 14 miles from ,the river the village of 
Nawlang is reached. This village is inha- 
bited by Maran Kachins and consists of 40 
houses. 


The summit of the hill (Lepai-pum) is reached 
at 64 miles from Sadén. The road then 
leads down to Rukriata steep incline, pass- 
ing several small mountain streams. The 
road is good throughout and passes through 
jungle, except near the villages of Sadon 

a and Nawlang, where the jungle is 
cleared for paddy cultivation. 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo 


The Sadon kha is a small stream running into 
the Namli south of Saddén, and at the ford is 
12 yards wide and 14 feet deep; current 
moderate. Rukri is a small village of eight 
houses, the camping-ground being in a 
taungya besids a small stream. If the stage 
is done is two marches this would be the 
best halting place. 


. The road continues to lead E.N.E. and down- 
5 | Wawchun® : 534 | Tumpaing kha hill, At 2 miles from Rukri the village of 
Lepai (Lashi) is reached: this village con- 
sists of 40 houses, At 44 miles the Tum- 
aing kha is reached ; crossing the river road 
feads up toa steep hill for 1 mile, till the 
village of Wawchun (Szi), 80 houses, is 
reached. 


The Tumpaing kha is a large stream rising 

‘ between Chingai and “Sabu Pum,” and at 
the point of crossing is 20 yards wide and 
3 feet deep, bottom being big boulders; 
current rapid. The crossing is difficult 
owing to rapidity of stream and badness of 
bottom. 


*This village is erroneously marked Nawchon on the Intelligence Map of 1892. 


( 4 ) 
INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


DISTANCES. ; 
~~ 
4 
°) Ri d s J 
» ivers an an | © 
3 om om Remarks. 
io streams. Tow) & 
o 7 
e P| 
- <3 Baa 
S 5 = | 5 
= iH = | O 


Miles. | Miles. 


The road leads due east through taungyas till 
the Rutong kha is reached at 13? miles. 

_ The road then leads through the village of 
Rutong (Lashi), 30 houses, along the side of 
a hill, crossing the Rutong kha at 64 miles 
and again at 7 miles from Wawchun. 
The village of Lonkan (Lashi) is passed at 
6 miles from Wawchun, the campiny-ground 
being 3 miles further on on the hillside 
near a good spring. The road from Rutong 
runs uphill till the camp is reached: it is in 
good condition and the slope gradual. 


6;Kumbaitil g 624 | Rutong kha... 
sakan. 


The Rutong kha rises between Warong-pum 
and Kaolong-pum and at the first ford is 20 
yards wide and 1 foot deep ; current very 
rapid. At the second and third crossing the 
stream is narrow and easily forded. The 
approaches, however, are bad in each 
case, causing delay to the transport. This 
stream falls 2,350 feet in 10 miles. 


Kaolang-pum| 4 624 | The Taping or 
(Frontier.) Tahaw, from 
the left, 30 
yards wide ; 
swift and 
rocky; ford 
and foot- 
bridge: un- 
fordable in 
the rains. 


The road runs east from the camp at Kum- 
baiti. It becomes a mere track through the 
jungle and very steep, an ascent of 2,200 
feet being made in 4 miles. The jungle is 
thin, chiefly consisting of male bamboos. 
Several small streams have to be crossed: 
they are however of no importance. The 
top of the ridge is the frontier line, the road 
from here being down the river slope and 
running due east till it crosses the Taping 
or Tahaw at 10 miles. 


Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


SSD | Gap 


| Camp at the Lisaw village of Tahaw on left 
bank. 


7.|Tahaw _... | 64 (2) 73 (?) 


Momien. 
Momien. 


General direction east. A level mule road, up 
the narrow valley of the Hkuyong Haw or 
Wumong kha for 6 or 7 miles and then 
emerges into the Hkuyong plain. Large 
camping grounds: good supplies and water. 


8 | Hkuyong ... | g (?) 82 (?) 


From Hkuyong to Momien is three marches. 


(5 ) 
Notes on road from Sadon to Kabdlang-pum.. 


» 


.* THE road to Kukri is in very good order, after that the hill down to the Tumpaing kha 
becomes very steep; the remainder of the road to Kaolang-pum is uphill and presents no 
difficulties to troops marching. The last 4 miles before the summit of Kaolang-pum is 
reached is a very trying march, particularly for mountain guns and transport. 

Streams.—The streams are all fordable from the middle of November til] the com- 
mencement of the rains. The crossing of the Tumpaing kha is tedious ; it can, however, 
be facilitated by throwing a temporary bridge over the stream suitable for pack-animals. 
This can be easily done as there are several big rocks convenient. 

Casnping-grounds.—Camping grounds were made for the troops at each spot where 
the column halted. Taungyas were generally chosen as they present good sites and water 
is always at hand. | 

Trade.—One of the principal trade routes runs from Kayon beyond the frontier, across 
Kaolang-pum to Nawchun over Lepai-pum, through Nawlang to’Sadon Pa, and then bifur- 
cates, one road running to Sadénand the other to Nawlang across Kaotu-pum toTi-i. The 
latter is an alternative road from Myitkyina to Hkuyong, but there is no report on the bit 


between Myitkyina and Ti-i. 
2 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 17. 
From Myitkyina to Hkuyong (vra@a Sadén). 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MANDALAY anp MOMIEN. 


CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO anp MOMIEN. 


~ 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 18. 


From Sansi | To Hkuyong. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R. DAVIES, from native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. 


ro) 
+) 
ax} 
a ©] 
© 
£€ 
tus 
3) 
had 
=| 
== 


Total 


Mites. | Miles. 


1|Sinna or| &(? 8 
Chinna Pa. ") @) 
2 | Camp 8(?) | 16(?) 
3 | Tahaw g(?) | 25(?) 
4 | Hkuyong ...| 9(?) | 36(?) 
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Rivers and 
streams. 


At 9 miles Tap- 
ing or Ta 
Haw, from 
the left, 30 
yards wide; 
swift and 
rocky : cross- 
ed by ford 
and foot- 
brid ge; un- 
fordable in 
rains. 


| Military district. 


Momien. 


| Civil district. 


Momien. 


Remarks. 


General direction north. A good road over 
low hills, descending into the Sinna plain 
where there are large camping grounds. 


General direction north. Ascend from the 
plain and continue in a northerly direction 
crossing several spurs. 


General direction north-east. A hilly road 
at first, then descend to the Taping which 
is crossed to Tahaw, a Lisaw village on the 
left bank. 


Good road. See route No. 17. 


Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 18. 


From Sansi to Hkuyong. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 


Cs a 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. tg. 


From Sansie To Mong Hti. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R. DAVIES, from native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. 

a 

a 
© Rivers and S| ss 
+ n © 

oa streams. oa |’ Remarks. 

as a7) 
@ p> ant 
£ — 8 — 
ad 3 _— 
— 5 = | °S 
© oom oom 
a i = 10 


Miles. | Miles. 


s | Wukwala... | 12(?) | 12(?) | At 2 miles at 
Kamsang, the 
Taping, from 
the left, 60 
yards wide; 
crossed by 


General direction south-east. Up the Sansi 
plain near the left bank of the Taping to 
Pangpye at 4 miles; thence ascend through 
Htensin to Wukwala, which is on top of the 
range which divides the Taping from the 
N. Hti. Both are Chinese villages, 


ferry. 
2 | Sankawsiang' 10(?) | 22(?) d General direction south. Up and down the 
2 undulations of the ridge, keeping on the 
g main range the whole time, and passin 
= Wukwachai about half way. Both this an 
Sankawsiang are Chinese. 
3 | Mong Hti... | r0(?) | 32(?) | Atos miles General direction east. Steadily downhill 
; N. Hti_ or passing the Chinese village of Yiwanswe, 
Taying Haw, and reaching the N. Hti valley at Pye- 
from the left ; tawng, and crossing the N. Hti at Manpye. 
forded at 
Manpye, or 
in the rains 
crossed by 
ferry at Man- 
hsako, or by 
iron bridge ° 
below. 


| 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division, 


ROUTE No. 19. 


From Sansi to. Mong Hti. 


‘MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 20. 


From Sansi | To Ming Na (Kangai). 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Captain H. R. DAVIES, from native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. 


| Military district. 


Momien. 


2 Rivers and 
No.} Stages. = streams. 

© 

iz 

tus 

® 

c 

Miles.| Miles. 

s | Hsenghpa...} 1o(?) | 10(?) | At 2 miles, Ta- |. 
ping, from the 
left, 60 yards 
wide ; cross- 
ed by ferry. 

2 | Yahko 9(?) | 19(?) | At starting, Ta- 
ping, from the 
right ; cross- 
ed by ferry. 

3 | Pangwa 8(?) | 27(?) os 

4 | Mong Na...| 10(?)} 37(?)| At about 8 


miles Taping, 
from the left, 
crossed by 


ferry. 


Civil district. 


Momien. 


a ee 


Remarks. 


General direction south. Level road. Cross 
the Taping at Kamsang at 2 miles, and 
continue down its left bank to Hsenghpa. 


General direction south. Cross the Taping 
back to the right bank and descend it for 
two or three miles ; then ascend and pass 
over small spurs and streams to Yahko, a 
Chinese village. 


General direction south. An up and down 
road, crossing spurs and small tributaries of 
the Taping, and passing Kyensang at 2 
miles. Both this and Pangwa are Kachin 
villages. 


Genera! direction south-south-east. Downhill 
steadily to the Taping valley which is cross- 
ed at Mannawng and thence over the plain 
to Mong Na for 2 or 3 miles. 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 20. 
Imm Sansi to Méng Na (Kangai). 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 21. 


From Sansi To Santa. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Lieutenant DENT, Intelligence Officer, North-Eastern Column, native informa- 
tion, March 1893; and Captain DAVIES, native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. 


oO 
a i BS] 3 
3 ee a : ce Remarks. 
E |: 
s ao) 
s | 3 a1 
= be = | 
Miles. | Miles. 
Sansi General direction south-south-west. Sansi 
and Santa are both-on the same river, 
Santantia ... - namely, the Takhaw or Taho kha, a tribu- 
tary of the Taping river. 
Lamien ; 
It takes two days to march from Sansi to 
Tankaw Santa. The road runs through the Chinese 
als villages of Santantia, Lamien, and Tankaw. 
Santa . eo | "o 
> S Another informant gives the distance between 
= | a | Sansi and Santa as 3 days, and the halting 
a places as (1) Sanglin, (2) Tasupong. This 
“| \ | may be the same route as the above, but 
S | § | there are probably two or three different 
‘a |B | roads, as they would lie over a hilly country. 
o Oo 
ale 


It probably takes two days to get from Santa 
to the tail of the Sansi plain, and another day 
to get to the town of Sansi. 


er eg ee SSS = a SS nn 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 21. 


Form Sansi to Santa. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN (T’ENGYUEH). 
CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN T'ENGYUEH. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 22. 


——EeEEe—>—~e>—e—E—e——Ee—ell]llEeEIEIEeIeI ES — —L  L—~—>q—{[—L_LS_—_—=S=—=—====**=}})]]]=={[—[—lY_={={z{=eqcq_[=_K=@—c@_[c—C—_——_[{va{a_{*"={="=#{="=>’" 


From Sima To Méngtien. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Lieutenant DENT, Intelligence Officer, North-Eastern Column, native inform- 
ation, March 1893; and native information, 1894. 


DISTANCES. } 
vo Sue ° 
= Rivers and alo 
Stages Ss sireanis, a is Remarks. 
o Py | fk 
: F/s 
: =|% 
7 al ans) | 
Miles. | Miles 
Palap__... 4. This route runs weeks fe Palap, Wura- 
Wurakran... 34 kran, Shirawkong, Maitong, Khunru, 
Shirawkong 2 Maimai, Shalaokran, and then up to 
Maitong ... 2% Méngtien. After passing the Kachin 
Khunru_... 24 village of Shalaokran the road crosses 
Maimai ... 2 a small stream, which is a tributary of 


Shalaokran 3 the Khowna kha, and then runs uphill. 


Here is situated Méngtien, which is a 
Chinese village of about 200 or 300 
houses. In front of Méngtien is the 
Chinese gate called Wanjen kwan ; this 
is made of limestone and was called by 
some Kachins near Sadon “ Chiwou. 
Distance from Shalaokran to Mongtien 
is doubtful. 


2 | Méngtien 6(?) | 263(?) 


From Méngtien to Santa the road crosses 
ACBINESE) 


the Khowna kha and goes uphill, and 
then by an easy road flowing down the 
course of the Nam Santa to the Santa 
plain. Native information puts it at 
one day's march ; but by the distance 
on the survey map, it must be two days, 
unless Santa is placed too far south, 
which is very probable. 


Momien and Mandalay. 
Momien and Bhamo 
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Intelligence Branch—Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 22. 
From Sima to Méngtien. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MOMIEN anp MANDALAY. 
CIVIL DISTRICT—MOMIEN ayy BHAMO. 


WAINGMAW, EASTERN DISTRCT. 
INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


ROUTE No. 23. 


From Talawgyi. 


To Bhamo. 


AUTHORITY AND DATE :—Lieutenant RUSTON, Devonshire Regiment, Ist April 1892. 


. DISTANCES. 
2 Rivers and 
a streams. 
Oo 
Aol 3 
& = 
ae 
Miles. |Miles. 
Talawgyi... 4 4 
2 6 | Stream 
Stream ses 
Kajhi kha... 


I 7 
I .8 
1 | Ayaindama 7 15 


2 | Ka-u 15 30 a 
5 35 | Two _ nullahs 
2 | 37 | (dry). 
7 44 
I 45 
I 46 | Nam Ngao ... 
$1 463 
3 | Theinldn ... 4] 47 
4 st 
3 54e| Iwo  noullahs 
* | (dry). 
Teinlaw ...] ... eee 
| I 55. | One stream ... 
4 | Omankong I 56 


| Military district. 


Mandalay. 


Civil district. 


Bhamo. 


General direction south. 


_—————— 


Remarks. 


Road very level 
and good through alternate plains and open 
tree jungle. At 4 miles cross stream, 
water in pools, not running. At 6 miles 
cross a dry stream bed. At 7 miles cross 
large paddy-fields and join a cart-road. At 
8 miles cross stream (water not running) by 
bridge. At 15 miles reach Ayaindama on 
the Irrawaddy. 


Vide Route No. 11A, 


From Ka-u the road is good, traversing 


alternate open plains and loose tree jungle 
and crossing two dry nullahs to Manpong 
at 5 miles, then for 2 miles through open 
plain sparsely dotted with trees, chiefly 
teak, over two dry nullahs into thick tree 
and bamboo jungle, over three nullahs (dry), 
crossing the Nam Ngao (6 inches deep, 2 
yards wide) at 14 miles, then over slightly 
undulating ground to 15 miles, when the 
road passes through open tree jungle to 16 
miles, then through grass to the Molé chaung 
at 164 miles, following the right bank to 
Theinlén at 17 miles, on left bank Molé 24 
feet deep, 40 yards broad; sandy bottom ; 
easy approaches. The road is good 
throughout. 


Undulating through tree and bamboo jungle 


over two nullahbs (dry) and four boggy pieces 
(now dried up) for 4 miles. The road now 
ascends gradually at first then more steeply 
to 7 miles when the village Teinlaw is pass- 
ed. The road then descends steeply over 
a taungya through bamboo and tree jungle 
crossing a stream at 8 miles, then through 
open tree jungle and level to gth mile, 
when it ascends steeply through thick bam- 
boo jungle for 14 miles till Omankong is 


( 2) 
INTELLIGENCE BRANCH—BURMA DIVISION. 


DISTANCES. 
xs 
2 Rivers and | 3 | 3 
No.| Stages. oo <3 lee Remarks. 
Eis. streams. > 4 
cB) om 
E | ce ee 
2 | 6 = | 
= = | O 


Gere | CRESS Ge 


Miles.| Miles. 


reached. The road now descends gradual- 

ly over two taungyas and bamboo jungle to | 
the plain again at 12 miles. Then undulat- | 
ing over four dry nullahs through bamboo 

and tree jungle alternately to Pinthet at 24} 
miles on the right bank of the Tali kha. 
Tali kha 14 feet deep, 10 yards wide ; easy 
approaches ; sandy bottom. Leaving Pin- 

thet and crossing the Tali kha the road is 
excellent; six feet broad, level, through 
open tree jungle, crossing numerous dry | 
nullahs with gentle approaches. Passing : 
Mannaung at 8 miles, the road now crosses | 
and re-crosses a small branch of the Laiping 
and continues throughout open tree jungle 
to Kabani at 1:2} miles on right bank of 
river. Cross the Laiping to Kywegyo 
on left bank } mile distant. The river at 
the crossing point is only 25 yards broad 
and g feet deep. There are boats both at 
Kabani and Kywegyo which can be used for 
ferrying over pigs, &c.; the animals have 
to swim. The approaches are easy. 


14 | 574 | Four nullahs... 


Tali kha 


5 | Pinthet ...}| 24] 6rd 
Numerous dry 
nullahs; no 
obstacles, 


Mannaung 8 693 | B taint = of 


Kabani_ ... 44 | 733 | Laiping eis 
Kywegyo ... +] 74 


Onn 
Mandalay. 
Bhamo. 


Bhamo ...| 134{ 87% 


= J 


From Kywegyo to Bhamo, vide Route No. 06, 


ee a nr 
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Intelligence Branch— Burma Division. 


ROUTE No. 23. 


From Talawgyi to Bhamo. 


MILITARY DISTRICT—MAN DALAY. 


CIVIL DISTRICT—BHAMO. | 
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